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“Have You a Little Fairy’ 
in Your hlome?” 


—then tomorrow morning begin to make your 
little Fairy clean 


and fresh and 
fine with 
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it 1 °3e much 
more than “‘just 
soap — it is amaz- 
ingly good soap— 
always white; clean, 
sweet and pure. 


The oval, float- 
ing cake fits the 
hand, and wears 
down to the thin- 
nest wafer—lather- 
ing and cleansing 
to the last shadow. 

Money can- 


not buy bet- 
ter soap. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 
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Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
INCORPORATING THE HOME StapRNAL United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Registered in the United States Patent Office Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
g each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where 
the price is$1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 
15 cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
sixth of April to avoid missing the next issue. We can- 
not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscrib- 
ers should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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ROSES AND EGGS 


“ABUSE,” says Emerson, “is a pledge that you 
» Says E I reg 
are felt.” Is THE JOURNAL, then, felt in some 
quarters? For witnesseth: 


WITH NOT A ROSE 


We expected reproofs from some women for having 
published Mrs. Heath’s article, “‘Are Wives Wasting 
Their Husbands’ Money?” Our expectations have 
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Do you know that your magazine is getting worse 
and worse? 

We did not know it, we confess. Nor can the 
knowledge be very general, unless the public buys 
the magazine to find out that it is getting “‘ worse and 
worse,” for the last figures given us show an increased 
sale of twenty thousand over the previous issue. 


This friend is very much exercised over a racial 
emphasis on our part that he sees so clearly and we 
so dimly: 

That’s right; go on baiting the Jew, and get his 
subscription. But remember this: for every Jew you 
get you will lose two Gentiles. 


been realized. But we didn’t expect this convincing 
argument for the defense: 


If women had the vote no butcher would dare keep 
back the trimmings. But with her hands tied what 
can woman do? 


For one thing, she might ask the butcher for the 
trimmings. 
Here we are taught grammar: 


Don’t you know that a corroborative can never be 
an adjective? 


Really? 


And now we are charged with being accessory 











: ; before the fact in a possible attack: 
How interesting! And written from a church 


: sfutee gests Do you, then, approve of the rough handling of 
parsonage too! So progresses true Christianity ! those inition yi sao onan ibaa ae ae 
snatched from their heads by the New York customs 
inspectors if the hats happen to be trimmed with 
aigrets or paradise plumes? Probably the women 
were unaware of the passage of the law forbidding 
the importation of the feathers. 





This lady waxeth sarcastic: THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in Panama. Here is a JOURNAL 
Circulator Being Welcomed on His Monthly Visit to a Typical 


Settlement Down in the ” Big Ditch” Country 


It must be gratifying to you that the greater 
emphasis you place on American fashions the 
more generally are Paris fashions worn by American 
women. 
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We’ve no supported evidence that any hats have 
been ‘‘snatched” from heads. We do approve of the 
law, however, and we state a fundamental in justice 
when we quote: ‘‘Ignorance of the law excuses no 

A « , 53 ‘ co ee one.” 

We are “‘profound”’ to this reader: a 7 es 


And likewise gratifying is it that the imports from 
Paris decreased last year over ten millions of francs. 
So much depends upon the angle of gratification. 
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I understand that in your profound editorial wis- 
dom you have decreed you will not editorially use the 
word ‘‘die,” as ‘‘we die.”” Why? 

Well, do we? 


This is very ungallant from a man: 

Do you really think any one believes a real widow 
wrote that amazing article in your February issue, 
“Why I Have Not Remarried—Yet’’? It has the 
hall-mark of “‘man made” all over it. 
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Here we are certainly asked to do something: 





We wonder what the author will say when she gets 
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I was looking over your magazines for 1871 last 
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evening and they were infinitely better then, although 
not so pretentious as your present numbers. Why 
not go back and get the spirit of 1871 into your 
present work? 

How can we, dear lady, when the first number of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL was not published 
until twelve years after the “‘magazines of 1871” 
that you read “last evening?” 

Mixed not so much in his statement as in his fact is 
this reader—a man: 

For absolute piffle your writings are the limit! 
Take the article I refer to: it shows youth and inex- 
perience in every line. 

Fine! ‘‘ Youth” the author will admit, I am sure, 
but will he concede “inexperience”? For at seventy- 
nine one usually has had some experience. And the 
world generally concedes this fact in the case of 
Lyman Abbott, who wrote the article that “‘shows 
youth and inexperience in every line. ’ 


Here is where we are punished because: 

There is no excuse whatever for your publication 
of the new story by , whom I consider 
the most immoral writer of fiction today, particu- 
larly for young girls. Hence I will not renew my 
subscription. 

And yet THE JouRNAL has never published a story 
by the writer in question! 


Curious how two persons can see the same way: 

Grossly immoral I call the story ‘Her Soul’s Re- 
volt,” and, as a father of three young daughters, | 
protest and cancel my subscription. 

Another sin of omission are we punished for, since 
the story in question was not in THE JOURNAL at all, 
but in another magazine! 


A man seeks to widen our horizon: 

Have you, in your limited observation, ever heard 
of a woman named Jane Addams? And don’t you 
think it might be a great stroke to ask her (she lives 
in Chicago) to write something for your magazine? 
You might get a little strength in its pages in this 














In Tokio Schools the Children are Given Their First Lessons in 
the Method of Western Life, and Their First Glimpses of the 
Pictorial Side of That Life, Through THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

















that letter—she being a most feminine person—for 
fifteen years a widow, and with a son in Princeton. 

Take your choice: 

As a Protestant woman I express my faith when 
I ‘protest’? most emphatically against the Catholic 
articles you have published by Cardinal Gibbons and 
others. [Who are the others?] 

Then this: 


You may or may not be interested to learn that at 
least one Catholic woman means not to re-subscribe 
to THE JoURNAL when her year is up, due to the 
articles by Lyman Abbott which you are publishing. 


This is neither a rose nor an egg from an Iowa 
woman: 

I have written you two letters protesting that my 
JOURNAL always reaches me with pages missing. 
Forgive me. I have discovered that my husband, 
who gets all the mail at our post office, runs through 
the magazine and tears out pages he thinks I 
shouldn’t read. A neighbor saw him do it and told 
me. I charged him and he confessed. He said he 
thought the articles he tore out would have made 
me restless! Now we’re happy again. 


Oh, the duplicity of man! 


And here is just a general objection and a most apt 
suggestion: 

I am tired of THE Lapries’ Home Journat. Why 
don’t you publish a magazine like =P iF 
most excellent periodical about as closely related in 
scope and purpose to THE JOURNAL as—we can’t 
think of a comparison sufficiently long-drawn.] 


Besides, dear lady, that is their job; ours is pub- 
lishing THe Lapres’ Home Journat. And if you 
still feel the need of another magazine “like” the 
one you mention, why not buy two copies of it? 
There’s a solution to your problem. 


This Month’s Harrison Fisher Cover 


ARRISON FISHER’S covers are always most 
pleasing—none more so than the one used for 
this issue of THE Lapres’ HoME JourNAL. As Mr. 
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Si isweae. e Bie _ - Fisher’s work is so popular, and so much sought after 

y: bv girls, we have had this month’s cover printed as 
a poster, which can be had for ten cents, post-free, or 
three copies for twenty-five cents. It is just like the 
original—in full color—but without any advertise- 
ment on the back. 
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That is what we thought, and that is why Miss 
Addams wrote for every issue of THE JOURNAL last 
year, and has, all told, contributed more than 
twenty-five articles to the magazine. 


Possibly the Presence of Men Like These Selling THE JOURNAL 
Will Not be New to Most City Dwellers, Only the Picture is Not 
of a Scene in an American City, but in Berlin 
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His Reason Was Good 


HE colored defendant, who was being tried 
on a charge of keeping a dog without a 
license, tried repeatedly to interrupt the legal 
proceedings, but each time was sternly silenced 
by the Court. Finally the Judge turned to him. 
“Do you want the Court to understand,” he 
said, “that you refuse to renew your dog 
license?”’ 
“Vessah, but —— 
“We want no ‘buts.’ You must renew the 
license or be fined. You know that it expired 
on January first, don’t you?” 
““Vessah; but so did de dog, sah.” 


” 





He Could Take His Choice 


HOUSE-HUNTER, getting off a train at a 
suburban station, said to a boy standing 
near: 

“My boy, I am looking for Mr. Smith’s new 
block of semi-detached houses. How far are 
they from here?” 

‘‘ About twenty minutes’ walk,” said the boy. 

“Twenty minutes!’’ exclaimed the house- 
hunter. ‘‘Nonsense! The advertisement said 
five.” 

‘*Well,”’ replied the boy, “‘yer kin believe me 
or the advertisement, whichever yer want. But 
I ain’t tryin’ to make no sale.” 


His Application of the Lesson 
“We Willie,” said the Sunday-school 


teacher in a pained voice, ‘‘have you 
been fighting again? Didn’t you learn in last 
Sunday’s lesson that when you are struck on 
one cheek you ought to turn the other one to the 
striker?” 
““Ves’m,”’ agreed Willie; ‘‘but he hit me on 
the nose, and I’ve only got one.” 


Just the Same 


* AUGHTER,” said the father, ‘‘ your young 
man, Rawlings, stays until a very late 
hour. Has not your mother said something to 
you about this habit of his?” 
‘““Yes, Father,” replied the daughter sweetly, 
“Mother says men haven’t altered a bit.” 


When Pa Scored One 


“TDA,” SAID Tommy, asking his fifty-first 
question that evening, “‘is a vessel a boat ?”’ 
‘“Well, yes,” said Pa, trying to read his paper; 
“you can call a vessel a boat, certainly.” 
“Well, what kind of a boat is a blood vessel?” 
“A lifeboat, of course. Now run off to bed.” 





A Palpable Fraud 


ss I WANT yez t’ take that big hoigh lamp yez 
sold me back agin,” said Mr. Mulcahey, 
entering the store in high dudgeon. 
‘““Why, what’s wrong with it?” 
astonished merchant. 
“Vez said it was a piano lamp,” roared Mr. 
Mulcahey, ‘“‘and divil a chune hov Oi been able 
t’ git out of it!” 


inquired the 
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The Unreasonable Parent 


“TF DON’T think that one should always obey 
one’s parents, do you, Araminta?” inquired 
Arabella. 

‘“Why, I don’t know,” said Araminta, ‘‘ what 
makes you say that?” 

“‘Last night when Bob was here Papa called 
down ‘Arabella, put out the light,’ and of course 
I did it. And when he came downstairs and 
found us in the dark he was just raving mad.”’ 


ek; 
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Faith and Works 


N RS.EMILY P. BISHOP, author of “Seventy 
LVI Years Young,” tells this little story to illus- 
trate the fact that it is as easy to do as to wish 
to do: 

A little girl’s brother set a trap to catch 
birds. The little girl knew that it was wrong, 
cruel, against the laws of kindness, and altogether 
inexcusable. She wept at first, then her mother 
noticed that she became cheerful again, and she 
was asked the cause. 

“T prayed for my brother to be a better boy.” 

“What else?”’ inquired her mother. 

“T prayed that the trap would not catch any 
little birds.” 

“What else?”’ 

“Then I went out and kicked the old trap all 
to pieces.” 


A Big Deal 


HUSTLING promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co. 

A native named Koko 

Said ‘‘Pay what you owe, Coe, 

Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 

He had other projects, had Coe— 

Coke ovens were one line, and so 

The two coalesced; 

Imagine the rest: 

“‘Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co.” 


He Stood in the Way 


AST summer a fruit-grower who owns fifty 

acres of orchards in the irrigation belt was 

rejoicing in a light rainfall, when his hired man 
came into the house. 

‘““Why don’t you stay in out of the rain?” 
asked the fruit man. 

‘“‘T don’t mind a little dew like this,”’ said the 
man. ‘I can work along just the same.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not talking about that,’’ exclaimed 
the fruit man. ‘“‘The next time it rains you 
come into the house. I want that water on the 
land!” 


What it Sounded Like 


\ 7 HEN the first girl baby arrived in the family 

there was naturally much discussion as to 
what her name should be. The happy father lis- 
tened to the various suggestions of the women 
who were kin of the newcomer, and fora long time 
sat in silence although his thoughts were many. 

“We will call her Doreathea,”’ said the fond 
mother 

‘*Why not call her Pauline?”’ suggested one of 
the grandmothers. ‘‘I read a story once and the 
heroine had that name.”’ 

“IT don’t care for that,” broke in the othcr 
grandmother. ‘“Let’s call her Esmeralda.” 

“But,” interposed one of the aunts, ‘“‘don’t you 
think Carmelita is a beautiful name? That 
would be my choice.” 

But this was too much for the father. 

“*Excuse me for buttin’ in here,”’ he said, “‘ but 
you seem to forget that you are trying to name 
a human being, not a five-cent cigar.” 





They Have “Seen” Them 


“SOCIAL CLIMBER” in New York went to 
Europe, and, when she returned, was asked 
where she had been. 
““And you saw much of the Dardanelles, of 
course?”’ asked the woman accustomed to travel. 
The parvenue hesitated only a moment, and 
then replied: ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed, we dined with 
them several times.” 


The Difference 


Wee Sister’s beau comes Sunday nights 
We always turn on all the lights; 

And Ma and Pa and Sis and me, 

We entertain the company. 

He sits across the room from Sis, 

Like this. 


Our bedtime’s nine o’clock, you know 
(I just pretend, but do not go): 
The lights they seem too strong for him, 
And so they turn ’em awful dim; 
And he sits on the couch with Sis, 
Likethis. 

He Was Satisfied 


“we are very beautiful,” said a young man 
to his sweetheart. 

“Ah, well,”’ she answered, “‘ beauty, you know, 
is only skin deep.” 

‘*Well,” he replied, “‘that’s deep enough for 
me. I’m no cannibal.” 


Unfortunate Gallantry 


6 HIS little native town a busy city man 
recently returned for a visit. As he had not 
seen the place nor its people for a long time he was 
kept pretty busy greeting old friends. Among 
those whom he encountered was an elderly spin- 
ster, who beamed upon him with: 

“Oh, Mr. Smith! Iam sure you don’t remem- 
ber me!” 


‘““Remember you!” gallantly exclaimed the 


city man, quite carried away by his wish to be 


friendly. ‘‘ Asif I could forget you, Miss Dixon! 


Why you are one of the landmarks of the old 


town!” 
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A Change That Worked 


ITTLE ALICE was writing invitations for her 

birthday party, and had been instructed by 

her mother to write the sentence, ‘‘ Please bring 

no presents,” at the bottom of each invitation. 

The little guests arrived at the appointed time, 
but each came with a gift for the hostess. 

Alice, upon being taken to task for having 
forgotten the sentence, said: 

‘“No, Mamma, I put in every single letter of 
that note—I only changed the ‘no’ the least 
little bit.” 

The note read: 


Couldn’t See It 


“ZOU say you haven’t anything to be thank- 
ful for?” said the clergyman to one of his 
parishioners. ‘‘Why look at your neighbor Hayes; 
he has just lost his wife by influenza.”’ 
“Well,” said the parishioner, ‘‘that don’t do 
me any good; I ain’t Hayes.” 


‘Please bring on presents.” 


Too Careless for Him 


E WAS not what one might call “manly,” 
and she had suspected it, so she tried it on: 
“Tf there were a war I presume you would go 
to arms for your country?”’ 
““No,”’ he said, ‘‘I shouldn’t like to do that.” 
“Why not?” she asked. 
“Well,” he said, ‘they are so careless in their 
shooting.” 


He Didn’t Know 


‘to curious pedestrian stopped where a man 
was working in his garden, and, wishing to be 
friendly, he said: 

“T say, my friend, how deep is your lot?”’ 

The man looked up from his work. 

“T really don’t know, stranger,”’ he said, ‘I 
never dug down fur enough to find out.” 





Not the Same 


J) eve BROWNING had a new servant girl 
iVi named Annie. 

“Annie,” said the mistress, ‘‘did you put the 
clothes in soak?” 

“Oi did not,’ answered the girl; “did you 
want me to, Mum?” 

‘““Why, certainly,” was the-reply. 

“Very well, Mum,” said Annie. 

About two hours later Annie presented herself 
to her mistress. 

“Oi hev put thim clothes in soak, Mum,” she 
said, ‘‘but the pawnbroker wud give me only 
chew dollars on the whole outfit. Here be th’ 
money, Mum, an’ it’s sorry Oi am thot ye bees 
so harrud up.” 


Hard Luck for the Garden 


“ OUR garden doesn’t look very promising 
this year,”’ said the neighbor; ‘“‘what’s the 
matter?” 

“Well,” said the wife, ‘‘every time my hus- 
band got to digging in it he found a lot of worms, 
and they always reminded him of his fishing 
tackle.”’ 

Certainly 


*“T CAN tell you,” said the accurate man, ‘‘how 
much water goes over Niagara Falls to a 
quart.”’ 
‘How much?” asked his skeptical friend. 
““Two pints.” 


Hooking the Fish 


TT°HE young bride was exchanging her bridal 
costume for the traveling suit. 

“Tnez,”’ she asked of the rather envious brides- 
maid who was assisting her, “‘did I appear at all 
nervous at any time during the ceremony?” 

‘Just a little at first,’ replied Inez, ‘but not 
after Gerald had said ‘I do.’” 





What He Wanted Done 


WELL-KNOWN journalist of the Middle 

f West was visiting the National Capital, and, 
while talking to some members of Congress, was 
leaning against the wall of a committee-room. 
A picture hanging on the wall fell and, striking 
him full upon the head, knocked him down and 
for the moment stunned him. As he opened his 
eyes one of the group asked: 

“Can we do anything for you, old man? 

“Yes,” he feebly answered. 

“What is it?” 

‘Repeal the law of gravitation.’ 


) 


True Courtesy 


“Fr ’ 


HEY tell me you love good music,”’ said 
the lady, playing at the piano, to her musi- 
cal friend. 

““Oh,” said the polite friend, “that doesn’t 
matter. Pray go right on.” 





























A Slender Diet 


"y HAT animal is satisfied with the least 
nourishment?” asked a proud father. 
‘The moth,” replied his son confidently. ‘It 

eats nothing but holes.” 


An Up-to-Date Photographer 


T WAS indeed an enterprising photographer 

who advertised as follows: 

Your own baby, if you have one, can be en- 
larged, tinted and framed for nine dollars and 
seventy-five cents a dozen. 


He Knew 


HE Sunday-school teacher was talking to 

her pupils on patience. She explained her 
topic carefully, and, as an aid to understanding, 
she gave each pupil a card bearing the picture of 
a boy fishing. 

“Even pleasure,”’ she said, “‘requires the ex- 
ercise of patience. See the boy fishing; he must 
sit and wait and wait. He must be patient.” 

Having treated the subject very fully she began 
with the simplest, most practical question: 

““And now can any little boy tell me what we 
need most when we go fishing?” 

The answerwas quicklyshouted with one voice: 

“Bale!” 


The Minister’s Consideration 


SCOTCH minister had been away on a 
vacation, and on his return asked the sexton 
how all had gone in his absence. 

“Very well indeed,” was the cheering response. 
““They do say that most meenisters leave some 
one worse than themselves to fill the pulpit when 
they go away, but you never do that, sir.” 





Where Misery Loved Company 


E WAS a long-suffering traveler on a little 
single-track railroad, and he complained 
bitterly to one of the trainmen about the late- 
ness of the train and the irregularity of the serv- 
ice. The employee remonstrated in virtuous 
indignation. ‘‘I’ve been on this here line, sir,”’ 
he began, ‘upward of eight years, and Se 
“Have you, indeed?” interrupted the trav- 
eler sympathetically. ““At what station did you 
get on?” 





No Comparison 


N ENGLISHMAN and an American were 
standing before the wonders of the Victorian 
Falls, in dark Africa, when the Englishman said: 
“Surely you must concede that these falls are 
far grander than your Niagara Falls.” 
“What?” replied the American; ‘compare 
these to our Niagara Falls? Why, man alive, 
they are a mere perspiration.” 


A Spartan Youth 


T WAS raining hard one Sunday, and the little 
boy asked his mother if they weren’t going to 
Sunday-school. 
“No, not today, dear,’”’ she answered, “‘it’s too 
muddy and it’s raining too hard.” 
“Well, Mamma,” said the little Puritan, ‘‘it 
was raining yesterday and we went to the circus.” 
The mother immediately made preparations 
to go. 
Following His Lead 


OUNG William received a new diary for a 

birthday present and was encouraged by his 
mother to set down each day’s doings. 

The first day he wrote ‘‘ Got up at seven,’’and 





then continued to record incidents of the day. 
At his mother’s suggestion he took it to his 
teacher for approval. 

She criticized his first phrase. ‘‘ Don’t say ‘ Got 
up,’ William,” she said. ‘‘Thesun doesn’t get up; 
it rises.” 

Upon retiring that night William remembered 
his teacher’s instructions, and wrote with much 
care in his diary: ‘Set at nine.” 
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Just Being a Happy Mother 


“T“HREE women were sitting one day in the 
home of one of them and they fell to talking 
about the best kind of a mother to be. They 
spoke of the great difficulty that all of them had 
experienced in living up to their own ideals as 
well as in living up to all the advice, good and 
otherwise, that a mother gets on the subject. 

“Sometimes,” said one of them thoughtfully, 
“T almost think that the best kind of a mother to 
be is just a happy mother. My own mother was 
that kind.” 

“Tell us about her,” pleaded the others. 

“There really isn’t so much to tell,” she said; 
“it’s more just to remember and to think about. 
T often find my thoughts going back to her in the 
same way that your feet turn of their own accord 
to the pleasant places or your eyes constantly 
seek a bright fire that is burning in a room. I 
don’t ever remember that she seemed to work 
especially to make us happy, or to be happy 
herself. Her happiness was more like the way 
Father provided the home for the family: he 
built the house for himself and we all lived in it. 
That was the way with Mother’s happiness. She 
was happy herself and we got the benefit of it.” 

Is there anything in all this world so dear and 
lovable as a happy person, especially a happy 
mother? The children of such a mother grow up 
in a sort of tropical mental climate, or atmos- 
phere, which is favorable to all goodness and 
fosters the most desirable elements in a child’s 
growing years. Quarreling, bickering and sullen- 
ness cannot live in such an atmosphere, and soon 
die out. Unfortunately all mothers are not of 
this kind, and one of the opposite sort was fretting 
and nagging at her little son for liking the house 
across the street better than his own to play in. 

‘Well, Mother,” he struggled to explain in his 
childish way, ‘‘you see Billy’s mother always 
seems to be glad about something. I don’t know 
what about, but it’s always something. And 
so—you like to go there, that’s all.” 

Perhaps no one could have said it better, even 
with a larger vocabulary. Billy’s mother had 
the happy habit. And any mother can have it, 
for there is always something to be glad about if 
you will only try to find it. Fortunate indeed 
are the children who in the future years can look 
back to their childhood days and say: ‘‘My 
mother was that kind.” 


The Problem of the Child’s English 


\ em the formal papers on ‘“ Child Educa- 

/ tion’’ had been read at the Mothers’ Club 
the usual buzz of discussion began and eventually 
the voice of the Practical Mother arose. 

‘“Now what I want to know is this,”’ she said. 
“When you and Dan and I went to school to- 
gether, Myra, your marks in English weren’t any 
better | than mine, and Dan’s were a good bit 
worse.’ 

“Yes, and so were mine very often,” said the 
mother addressed. 

‘“Ves, they were,’’ declared the practical one. 
“Now how does it happen that your children are 
always ahead of mine in English? My little folk 
are always coming home and telling how yours 
beat them in English. They have the same 
teachers, so it must be done at home. How do 
you do it?” 

“Well,” said the other, ‘‘I admit that I do all 
I can, not to make them get higher marks in 
school, but to know and love good literature, and 
to use the English language in the very best way 
they can in speaking and writing. To begin with 
I have always read beautiful poetry to my babies 
ever since they could appreciate the charm of 
its rhythm and sound. It doesn’t matter if the 
poetry is somewhat over their heads; having to 
reach up helps them grow mentally. Tennyson is 
their favorite, and even little four-year-old Dan 
begs for ‘The Lady of Shalott’ and ‘Where 
Claribel Low Lieth.’ 

“T believe that we have to instill into chil- 
dren’s minds a love for real beauty as a first step 
in education. No child whose ear has been ac- 
customed to hear beautiful — for instance, 
will say: ‘He done good’ ‘He ain’t got no 
show,’ whether he aa the grammatical 
error or not. A trained sense of beauty of form 
will make those mistakes distasteful to him. 

“T’m old fashioned enough, too,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘to make my children learn selections 
from the Bible, a little every Sunday. At 
Christmastime, for instance, the older ones 
learned the first twelve verses of the second 
chapter of Matthew, and Longfellow’s poem 
about ‘The Three Kings.’ Next year I’m going 
to have them learn about the shepherds in Luke. 

“Then I borrowed an idea from ‘Little 
Women.’ We publish a bi-weekly magazine of 
family and neighborhood doings. I am the edi- 
tor and I pay ten cents a column for accepted 
matter, with a special bonus for manuscripts that 
need no correction. School compositions are 
eligible, so the children try particularly hard to 
have good ones. Dick is the printer and business 
manager, and we have a very respectable sub- 
scription list among our relatives and friends. 
Mother says she would pay twice the sub- 
scription price for the ‘Social Items’ alone. 
I give my services, but Dick is on a ‘salary’—I 
won’t mention its size. All this helps tremen- 
dously in acquaintance with good English and 
the use of it.” 

“T don’t wonder you have got results,” said 
the Practical Mother, “but isn’t it lots of work?” 

“Tt certainly is,’# Myra agreed promptly, 
“but it’s a great pleasure too. The main duty in 
life for Dan and me is to bring up those four 
babies just right; and I always did believe in 
finding your fun right in your work.” 








The Prayer of the Tempted Woman 
By Frank Crane 


GOD, I am coming into Thy presence, here alone, on my knees, beside 
my resting bed. Dost Thou know? Dost Thou care? 

I have been led up to the top of a high mountain, and all the kingdoms of 
pleasure have been shown to me, if I would. 

And, O God, I want to do wrong. It seems so easy. All my being craves 
the immediate light and joy of it. Hear the truth, God. I want to do wrong. 
I have not yet. Something, self-reverence, keeps me back. But to remain 
true and good seems so dark, stretching out into dull days forever and ever. 

But, God, I am not going to do wrong. The ways are smoothed for me to 
slip into evil. Within and without my heart everything pushes me down. 
But I shall not go their way. Something in me protests. I shall not let the 
God go out in my soul. 

So hereI am. I seek Thee. I reach out my hand to hold Thy hand. I 
cry to Thee, and “with no language but a cry,” for I know not what to say. 
Only help me. I shall stay here on my knees until wrong loses its lure, until 
goodness shines before my eyes. 

God, Father of me and of all the world, Thou art so old and good and 
strong. Iam Thy little girl. I have been too close to the fire and I am afraid. 
Oh, hold me. Take these, my stretched-out hands. 

Father, bring me to right desires. Kill in me the untoward longings. 
Clean out my heart. Let Thy Spirit blow into me as sweet, fresh air, driving 
away all the unwholesome perfumes of spoiled thoughts. Cleanse my imagi- 
nations. Strengthen the pillars of my temple. 


ss Save me, and make me glad and content to be brave and true and good. 
men. 
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The Answered Call 


fg through the long years that cal! has never 
been without a response: 

‘“‘James!”’ 

“Yes, Mame. What is it?” 

He is always there, quiet and faithful. There 
is nothing in the world too difficult for James to 
do if Mame wants it done—nothing too tedious, 
nothing too wearisome. 

And it has been so from the beginning, from 
that summer morning in the early sixties, when 
he sat on a bench in the dooryard waiting to lead 
her across the wonderful green fields to the 
chapel at Carrick-on-Suir. There comes a fresh 
young v oic e: 

“James! 

And the answer comes “Yes, Mame. Are 
you ready?’ 

When the first faint whimper of a baby’s voice 
was followed by the still weaker cry of a woman 
for her beloved in her hour of pain and triumph 
his response came from the next room: 

“Ves, Mame, I’m here.” 

The babies came fast, two sets of twins and 
five single ones, and the father heard the call 
of the Land of Plenty—heard and answered it 
for the sake of his loved ones. Money went 
back to the old home; and soon there was enough 
to pay their passage over. 

The iron-ore dock in those days meant the 
most money and the hardest work for the uned- 
ucated foreigner. Back-breaking days and nights 
of hardship it meant, with at times but three or 
four hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four. Work- 
ing on the night shift as well as the day put butter 
on the bread of wife and children, put milk and 
— in the tea, and wasn’t that worth working 

or? 

Now the babies are all gone. Some have built 
homes of their own and some have gone into 
the Eternal Light. But never has she reached 
out her hand, in sorrow or in joy, that it has not 
found a resting-place in his. Her words are ever 
new to him. Though he may have heard it even 
unto the twentieth time he waits for the point of 
a story with as much pleasure as if it were the first 
time it had ever been told—and that isa rare test 
of a lover or husband. 

She has faults and failings like the rest of us, 
but they are not visible to his dear loyal eye. 
Other women may sometimes be in the wrong, 
but Mame never! No matter what little family 
difficulty may arise he sees it from her point of 
view. She is not beautiful, nor educated, nor 
stylish, and she is several years older than he, 
but for him there never has been any other 
woman, never could be any other woman. 

This is not alove story. Not once has any one 
heard a word of love or a term of endearment 
pass between these two; they have never been 
seen to kiss. But somehow they must be fond of 
each other. 

And when the Radiant Star shines for her, 
from the far end of the Path of Light will come 
the answer to her call: 

“Yes, Mame. I’m waiting for you.” 


€ Other People’s Mistakes“ 


NEV E R have any such trouble with my little 

girls,” said a complacent mother. “I just 
point out to them how dreadful it looks in other 
children, and they would not appear that way 
for anything.” 

That mother was right; her children were ab- 
solutely free from the particular failings under 
consideration. But when we go consciously to 
work to teach one thing we usually teach quite 
unconsciously half a dozen other things; and this 
mother, while instilling virtue by her speech, had 
instilled by her spirit a feeling of superiority and 
self-righteousness that was apparent to every- 
body but herself. Her children were ‘‘ good,”’ but 
they were also critical little snobs. 

In the Middle West there is a farmer who 
teaches his children by pointing out the mistakes 
of other people; but he goes at it in quite a 
different spirit. He is a college graduate and 
is progressive, thrifty, successful; he gets the 
biggest crops, owns the finest house and has 
the most friends of anybody in his community. 
Also he owns an automobile, and enjoys nothing 
better than taking his charming little family 
upon frequent “‘joy rides.’ 

‘The man who lives here must be very, very 
wealthy,’ he commented in a deferential tone 
as the auto carried them by a poor, dilapidated- 
looking house in a'weedy, neglected- looking y rard. 

“Why, Father!’’ The children were incredu- 
lous. ‘‘Why do you think so?” 

‘“Because he can afford to leave his tools out 
in the weather. A man can’t afford to do that 
unless he has a great deal of money to buy new 
tools with.” 

The children looked puzzled, but interested; 
they only half understood. 

‘Here,”’ continued the farmer, “‘is another 
we althy man—very wealthy.” 

“Why?” came in one breath from the 
youngsters. 

‘*Because he can afford to let the weeds grow 
in his beans. He wouldn’t do that if he needed 
money.” 

The children understood now. It was an 
object lesson in thrift; and for the rest of the 
ride they picked out the homes of the people 
who were so wealthy that they could afford to 
be slothful. There was always the same tone of 
deference that the father had used, but there was 
a sparkle of fun in their bright eyes, indicating 
a complete comprehension. 

It is entirely possible to learn from the mis- 
takes of other people without being harsh or 
uncharitable in spirit. 
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The Care of Mahogany 


= @ AHOGANY, as every housekeeper knows, has such an afhnity for 


I | 4 dust and finger marks that it requires more than ordinary treatment 
2 to keep it like new. 
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But it is a mistake to try to give it a new finish by applying polish over the - ve 
old. This merely sets the dirt and produces an uneven, sticky surface which reed 
grows worse with successive coats. 5c 
The furniture expert, on the contrary, aims to restore the beauty of the original aan enn Ca 
finish by freeing it from the obscuring film of dirt. Taking a soft sponge, he aioe | geet 
goes over a small portion at a time with lukewarm Ivory Soap suds. Then he i ee 
rinses with as little water as possible, dries with cheese cloth and polishes with ay 
a chamois. If the piece is badly soiled, he adds a few drops of kerosene a 
to the suds. ao 
This treatment cannot possibly injure the varnish because Ivory Soap contains ! ¢ 2 
no harmful ingredients—no free alkali, no grit, no harsh materials of any kind. i 
And it does not leave a greasy film upon the surface because Ivory Soap } Ol ioe 
contains no unsaponified oil to stick to the varnish. All that is necessary is to L ne Poem 
work quickly so as not to leave streaks. eae 
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HERE are in the United States more than 8 million unmarried men 

of 20 years of age and over: more than 7 million of these men are 

between 20 and 44 years of age; in other words, on the sunny side of 
confirmed bachelorhood. Why are these men unmarried ? 





| Not BECAUSE THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH GIRLS to go 
| around, for there are more than 9 million unmarried girls 
| and women of 16 years and over to marry these 8 million 
| unmarried men: 





an excess of 1 million girls. 








It is not that men and women are, as a whole, marrying 
| More Girls | if are, as a W le, marrying 
| ; | later in years, because the last census figures show that the 
| Unmarried : ‘ Besse ate : 

number of married men above 15 is higher than in 1890. 
| Than Men 


It is apparently not because more girls are wage-earning 
and their salaries have made them independent, because only 
32 out of every 100 unmarried girls live in the cities. 

The high cost of living is unquestionably a factor and a large one: making 
young men fearful of assuming the expenses of a household; and yet this 
cannot be accepted as adetermining factor since never have wages been higher 
or the nation more prosperous. 





IT Is NOT BECAUSE 
| longer life, 


CELIBACY means greater health or 


| CA | since exactly the opposite is true. The per- 
| Da) centage of unmarried men and women who pass away, as 
| ne i | compared with married men and women, is startling. 
| Married | Between the ages of 30 and 39, for instance, the death rate 
Woike Live among unmarried men is 119 per cent. greater than among 
| Much | married men: which would show conclusively that the more 
| | regular home life of the married man is conducive to better 
| Longer | health and longer life. Between the same ages, 30 and 39, 








the death rate of unmarried women is 17 per cent. greater 
than among married women, which presents another curious problem. Why 
should more unmarried women pass away than do married women? 





Ff ~~——«| «3S THE WHOLE PROBLEM is an exceedingly interesting one: 
| | | impossible of solution because there is no sure nor practical 
Jee way of getting at the facts. But the fact that we have 
ar | more than 17 million unmarried men and women in the 
| What the || United States does account for the declining birth rate, 
Startling | for the increasing extravagance of personal living, and for 
| Ficures | the growing increase in immorality and vice. 
! | Of course many of these unmarried men and women will 
| Mean | still leave their single state and become married. But the 





fact, nevertheless, remains that each time the statistics of 
the unmarried are taken the number increases in a startling manner. 

And, meanwhile, millions of single men are lavishing money upon them- 
selves while an army of girls are forced to work for the necessities of life. 

All of which would point to something wrong. But what is it? 


| ] ‘THE ONE DEPLORABLE NOTE IN FAIRY TALES is that the 
stepmother is always pictured as cruel and vindictive, and 
| Da the sympathy of the reader is played upon for the children 
who are the victims of her shrewish tongue and spiteful 


| ee ive A 4 of. ¢ es as ae 
| The Daughter disposition. But in real life the stepmother is many times 
| f th a mortal angel of goodness, gentleness and kindness toward 
| e : b fi . 

{| = | the children of her adoption. The daughter who is truly 





faithful to the memory of her own mother is the girl who 
will show herself most thoughtful and loving toward one 
who fills the difficult and delicate position of the second wife. To fulfill the 
responsibility toward the children of the prior marriage is hard enough, with- 
out encountering sullen and resentful looks and embittered silences, partly 
proceeding from selfishness and partly from a mistaken notion of loyalty. 


he First Wife 


ess A YOUNG MAN, PERPLEXED IN LOVE, went to an older 
7 man for advice: ‘‘How can I tell which woman I love?” 
asked the younger man. 

iin ‘“‘Suppose,”’ said the older man, “ 
only one hour to live. 


you were told you had 
With whom would you decide to 








| With spend that last hour ?”’ 
Whom? The pertinent question solved the young man’s problem, 
be! byt with what terrific force it comes home to all of us. 
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| WHEN YOU SEE A STANDARD ARTICLE ADVERTISED for 
i sale at a lower price than you are accustomed to pay for it— 
“Ivory Soap”’ at 3 cents instead of 5 cents, an “ Ingersoll 
Watch” at 80 cents instead of a dollar, ‘‘Campbell’s Soups”’ 
at 7 cents instead of 10 cents—go to the store and buy all 
you can or need of the article at the lower price. But— 
and here a little word means much—don’t buy anything else 
in the store at that time, nor accept any substitute for the 
=== _ article advertised at the lower price. For the trick is that a 
standard seins is offered at the lower price as a decoy to lure you into the 
store, not to sell you the advertised article but something else, usually in the 
same line and at other times in other lines, which the store wants to get rid of 
and which will not sell of itself, because it is either worthless or of inferior 
grade, unless it is sold as on the back of a standardized and well-known article 
of merit. If women would bear in mind this trick in merchandizing they 
would spare themselves being sold many a worthless article, and by buying 
only the advertised article at the lower price would quickly stop the store 
from any further announcements of this sort, since the actual cost to the store 
of the articles mentioned is higher than the prices at which they are sold. 


Women to 


|| Remember 


\ 


| A Truth for | 
| 


THERE IS A GROWING SPIRIT FOR TIDINESS in our subur- 


| = | ban communities. Receptacles for litter are appearing in 
pa many places, the idea of a ‘‘cleaning-up week”’ has spread 
Pe 


far and wide, and on every hand one meets with the new 


Throwing spirit of community tidiness. We are beginning to realize 
Paes .|| that the tidy community means the prosperous community, 
|| Litter Out of ae ; i i . : eae ee 
i ; with higher land values and more beautiful settings for our 
' Automobiles | 


homes. Women are doing much to foster this neatness of 
community spirit, and no work commends itself with stronger 
force to the activities of women’s clubs. We do not help this spirit of tidiness 
in these communities, however, if, when we are touring through these places 
in our automobiles, we litter up the roads by throwing out paper bags, wrap- 
pers, newspapers or lunch remnants. If we are tidy at home we should be 
tidy when we are away from home. It reveals more of our habits and 
ourselves than we imagine when we litter up the roads from our automobiles. 
Itmay seem an insignificant act to throw waste of any kind out of our machines, 
but some watching eye, even in a strange community where we think we.are 
unknown, sees us, and our habits and our home life stand revealed in the little 
act. What we do tells what and who we are. 





THESE ARE NOT PLEASANT Days for the once-dominant 
Paris dressmakers. With their American imports shrunken 


wants to be ridiculous let it be so without us, but let us 
register our resentment and our secession.” 
thereon a writer in the leading Paris journal, “ 


. 
| 

Ap \ some three million dollars, with London and Madrid and 

‘ ° ° ‘6 - - 99 

| ON | Milan up in arms against the so-called “ Paris fashions, 

| The French | now comes a body-blow from the French people themselves. 

ein | The women outside of Paris have decreed against the fash- 

| ee ions of ‘‘The City of Light.’ Say these women: “If Paris 
| Paris 


And incomment 
Le Petit Journal,” says: 
That pleases us. It is a proof that if the Parisiennes are ready to submit to all 
the ridiculous follies of fashion, there are, thank God, some women still in France 
who have some commonsense and enough good taste left to resist! 
It is as well for the American women to know that the French women do 
not dress according to the Paris dressmakers. 


A MOTHER, WITH HER THREE-YEAR-OLD GIRL, was ina 





; | train. It was evident that the child had never been in a 

= | train before. She was intensely interested in the people 

De | around her, her little mind was full of questionings, but at 

The Note | every question the mother gave an impatient answer. The 

| child then climbed up on the seat to look out the window, and 
She Gave _ | 


each time the mother rudely pulled her down on the seat. 

A woman, sitting opposite, had observed the entire proceed- 

ings, took out a pencil, and, as she left the train, handed 

the written paper to the young mother, and with a smile said: ‘Will you 

please read this when you get home this evening and have time to think ?”’ 
That evening the mother read the following note: 


| 
the Woman 


J 


I have six children and not in all their lives has one of them been nagged and 
treated as roughly as you have nagged and treated your little daughter today on 
the train. If your child grows up to be nervous or ill will you try to remember that 
it is your fault? THE WoMAN WHO Sat OPPOSITE. 
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¥ a SOMETIMES WE ENJOY THE BRILLIANT, superficial peo- 
(es ple. Their talk is a twinkling scintillation like the fireflies 
M > |} ona midsummer evening. They have been everywhere— 
Ban cit | known all the folk worth knowing—seen all the sights worth 
! The | seeing—done everything worth doing. We feel humdrum, 
| Qualities | behindhand, a little stupid and abashed when we are with 
; them. We are glad to be back with those who make us 
| That Wear | feel at ease by their gracious tact and thoughtfulness and 














== endearing kindliness. They give us to feel that we and they 
are on even terms: they are not grandly superior, playing the sun-kissed 
mountain-top to our shadowed intervale. They are wholesome, honest, down- 
right, genuine. They look right at us when they speak, and their eyes are 
sincere. They depend on truth and simplicity; they are not dissemblers; 
they say what they mean and they would rather be kind than clever. These 
are the qualities that wear well, and are the life of friendship. 





, ~ 4 ‘*TNCLOSED HEREWITH I HAND YOU,” etc. 
ae Thank you; but why say the same thing three times? 
hes | And we all, or nearly all of us, do it. It is one of the most 
Ned common mistakes we make in writing letters. If the pam- 
phlet is “inclosed’’ it must be “‘herewith,’’ and if it is 
inclosed you naturally “hand” it to me. What more is 
necessary than: ‘“Inclosed is” so-and-so? If we are so 
——====/ anxious to save time, here at least is a time-saver with a 
correct use of the English as well! 





' “TInclosed 


Herewith’”’ 








THERE NEVER WAS A TIME when so great a number of 
women were so genuinely willing to do something to make 
ori the world better. And, on the other hand, never have 
| there been so many things that they cando. The problem 
ThreeThings is always to bring together the doer and the thing to be 
done. For the benefit of those women who are sincerely 
anxious to do, and who ask this magazine ‘‘ What one thing 
can I do?’’ let me suggest three simple laws or ordinances 
that every city or State should pass, and, having passed 
them, should see that they are enforced. Each means the direct saving of 
human life, not only in other homes, but also in each of our own homes: 


THE FIRST 


No person shall fire any cannon, gun, rifle, pistol, toy pistol or firearms 
of any kind, or fire or explode any squib, rocket, cracker or Roman candle, 
or other combustible fireworks, or make use of any sling, within the city. 

No person, firm or corporation shall, within the city, sell, offer for sale, 
or have in his or its possession or custody any toy pistol, squib, rocket, 
cracker or Roman candle, or fire balloon, or other combustible fireworks, or 
any article for the making of a pyrotechnic display. Provided that nothing 
in this section contained shall be construed as to prohibit the Board of 
Public Service from giving pyrotechnical displays of fireworks in the public 
parks whenever said Board is thereunto directed by resolution of Council. 

Any person violating any ofthe provisions . . ._ shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined in any sum not exceeding One Hundred Dollars ($100), or 
imprisoned in the workhouse not exceeding thirty days, or both, at the 
discretion of the Court. 





Aw 


1 Women 


| Can Do 











THE SECOND 
Hereafter it shall be unlawful to provide a common drinking cup: 
(a) In any public park, street or way. 
(b) In any building or premises used as a public institution, store, hotel, 
theater, public hall or public school. 
(c) In any railroad station, railroad car, steam or ferry boat. 


THE THIRD 

That no firm, corporation, club, school, or any person owning or in charge 
of or in control of any public lavatory or washroom shall maintain in or 
about such lavatory or washroom any towel for common use, the term 
“common use” being construed to mean for use by more than one person. 

Any firm, corporation, club, school or person violating the above 
ordinance shall be fined not less than Ten Dollars ($10) nor more than One 
Hundred Dollars ($100) for each offense. 


There are no two sides to the wisdom of any one of these three ordinances 
orlaws. The number of children killed or maimed for life each Fourth of July 
still goes on. The fearful danger of the public drinking cup in its proven 
communication of the most loathsome diseases is clearly established. That 
the public towel is a danger second only to the public drinking cup is also 
no longer in doubt: the frightful dangers of blindness alone having been 
ably demonstrated at the splendid exhibit of the New York Association for 
the Blind. Some of the more progressive of the cities and States now have 
on their books all three of these laws: others have one or two of them. 
All should have all three. 

The woman with the desire to do—and the time and ability in which to 
do—has here, in one, two or all three of these ordinances, a golden 
opportunity. Single-handed she can begin, confident that before she puts 
forth much effort many hands will help her. The wisdom and need of her 
work will appeal to every man and woman to whom she presents it, and sure 
success is hers for the effort. All that is necessary is the effort. 





rr] WHAT OFTEN STANDS IN THE Way of a girl showing the 
1 ry _ best that is in her before strangers is an exaggerated shyness. 
i > | It may cause her to be inconsiderate and rude when she 
| ier really wants to be polite. It often strangely ties the tongue 
When i of a girl who talks freely enough when she is with those who 
| oe Virtue | know her well and love her. When shyness, in itselfa virtue, 
Teer becomes thus exaggerated by making a girl self-conscious, 
.s | or rude, or taciturn, it becomes a vice, and like any other 
Vice | bad habit should be fought and conquered. For it is not 
————===== unconquerable. Ina great many cases girls who were once 


afraid of their own shadows have learned to throw off their timidity and 
diffidence and to meet strangers pleasantly and naturally. But it costs an 
effort to begin. 








“| WE SEE A PLAY OR READ A BOOK in which the heroine is 
an uncrowned queen who bends all around her to her 


X= | beautiful imperious will, and we wish the lines of our own 
MN Fil lives were laid in such places of pleasantness and ease of 
Eating | conquest. But let us remember that the book or the play 


Pp is a figment of the imagination: real lives, true sorrows 
| Peaches on : : 
re | and actual joys of others are exactly like our own. You 

—_ ; | cannot suffer from disappointment, anxiety, weariness or 
Cushions | jjIness that hosts of others do not know. A creature of 

ae penmanship and cold print can easily have everything the 
way she wants it. But we human beings of flesh and blood, and mischievous 
nerves, and discouraging fortunes, never were meant to sit on silk cushions 
eating peaches and cream like a fairy-tale Princess all our lives. 























= =| ALL CHILDREN ASK INNUMERABLE QUESTIONS. Yet 

a no matter how many they ask, each should be answered by 
the parent. The time to teach a child is when he wants to 
| know. This is certainly obvious. A trite truth, we say. It 
| When | is. But how many parents fully realize this simple truth: 
that the thing to teach a child is the thing he wants to 














| ee know? All parents answer their children’s questions, but 
\ Asks | howdo they answer them? Generally as briefly as possible, 
L————-< 4 and for two reasons: either they are obvious questions— 
‘‘silly,”” we mentally dub them—or, truthfully, we cannot answer them. 


But now suppose one gave his time to the practice of fully and interestingly 
answering every question that a child asks, having in mind not only the 
instruction of the child, but also the child’s development of his power of 
concentration. For when a child asks a question his attention is for the 
moment almost perfect. To keep that attention for a short time steadfastly 
on the subject is not difficult, for the child ‘‘wants to know”’ and is receptive. 
Of all times it is the chance for a few moments of his power of concentration. 
This would lead, question by question, to a real concentrated acquirement 
of knowledge which would, not superficially but fundamentally, enlarge his 
interests, and make his questions more and more intelligent. For a child’s 
‘“‘next’’ question is almost invariably related to the answer just given, and 
the habit of asking questions right depends often on the way the answers are 
given. We as parents forget, I think, too much that children’s questions are 
more important than we think they are: they give the greatest opportunity 
for the development of concentration, if for nothing else. And concentra- 
tion is to the mental development what obedience is to the moral. The 
development of the faculties is, after all, the only true education. 


A WIFE OFTEN COMPLAINS that her husband no longer 


| 
ae | notices her dress, particularly when she wears a new one for 
= | the first time. But does this not often follow on another lax: 
Ba co | when the wife ceases to care how her husband looks? In the 


| When | days of the wooing and winning she always noticed what 
ina tomate! he wore. She approved of his ties, criticized his collars and 
| | told him what best became him. She was grieved over a 
i Care | loosened button, lynx-eyed for a grease spot, and as she stood 
; == conversing with him her fingers were busy plucking a stray 
thread from his coat, or an imaginary (?) bit of lint, or she would straighten 
his neckwear that was awry or adjust his scarfpin. Now she doesn’t seem to 
care. He may wear what he chooses. She never notices his good taste or 
what he has on, forgetting that it is a sad and dangerous day when her 
husband finds another mirror than her eyes. 








f , You MAY THINK THIS SToRY bears no relation to you. 
| wea _ But if you stop and think you may find that in its applica- 
i = tion it comes nearer to you than you like to have it. It 
! nt al | is a true story, too. An agent for the Society for the Pre- 
| Scrubbing | vention of Cruelty to Children went into a particularly 
|| squalid neighborhood on the edge of a large city to look into 


| the Pig ! a case of neglect and dirt charged against an Irish woman 

———— withsixchildren. He found thewoman busy with the family 
pig, which had just received a good hard scrub with suds and a scrubbing- 
brush. The agent asked the woman where the children were. She replied 
vaguely that she didn’t know, they were ‘‘somewheres about.’’ When he asked 
why she didn’t scrub them instead of the pig her answer was that the pig was 
always about and she knew where to find it. 

Stripped of its humor and pathos what is this but a passion for cleanliness 
and caretaking regardlessly misdirected to the handiest object, a noble 
instinct with very poor vision? Is the old Irish woman so very different, for 
instance, from the woman who housekeeps instead of homekeeps, who feeds 
and clothes her children’s bodies and neglects their souls? She is confining 
her God-given instincts of homekeeping and motherhood to the things that 
can’t escape her. Because the soul of a home and the heart and mind of a 
child are more elusive shall they be neglected ? 


| ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR GIRLS in New York was at 
eo | a dinner party when one at the table asked: 


| 
| 
LP? | ‘Just what is the secret of Miss S——’s wonderful 
he tl popularity with women and men?”’ 
i | yy =) on ee . ss r hac rer > sy t7 
| Why This She’s a girl w hom nobody has ever heard say a mean 
BD ae | thing about any one,” replied the hostess. 
Girl Was_ | ; a j : ‘ 
i Could anything finer be said of a girl than that: 





Popular How often we are tempted, for the sake of raising an easy 
: ‘laugh at another’s expense, to let fly some darting arrow 
of quick wit, some pointed shaft of caustic satire, that shall find its mark and 
leave a wound to rankle there long after! But one of the most popular girls 
in New York proves to every girl that if she would be loved and welcomed 
it must be known of her that she thinks more of being kind than of being 
clever: more of winning a heart than of wounding it. Real popularity lies 
just there. 
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table, led the way to the veranda and poured the 

coffee, then walked over to Phyllis and sat easily 
on the broad wicker arm of her low chair. ‘Tell me about 
Felicia,’ she said low and comfortably, as if they were alone 
on the veranda; ‘‘has she eyes like yours?”’ 

Felicia’s mother flushed and leaned nearer. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she 
said seriously, ‘‘but wider apart. They are a sort of agate 
color. She’s only six. She’s quite a fat child.” 

“‘Tsee.”’ Betty’s tone was as serious as if a photograph of 
Felicia with appended weights and measures were in her 
hand at the moment. ‘‘ Does she go to school yet ?”’ 

“Well no—that is, I can’t make up my mind.” Phyllis 
looked earnestly into the face that looked so kindly down at 
her. ‘‘ Yousee, Mrs. Girard, there’s no school anywhere near, 
and Bob—my husband—hates the idea of a governess. And 
we don’t know what to do exactly, though Bob—Mr. 
Fellowes—thinks there isn’t any hurry. But I do wish there 
was a nice little kindergarten near us.” 

. ‘Would you really send a child to a kindergarten?” 

Phyllis jumped at the crisp, metallic voice so near her 
elbow, so different from Betty’s warm, musical undertones. 
“Why—why, wouldn’t you?” she stammered, turning in 
her chair to face her questioner. 

This was Mrs. Victor V. Winquist, who was never called 
anything else—even, it was rumored, by her husband, a 
plump and patient gentleman of somewhat uncertain views 
owing to the necessity of changing them so frequently. 

‘Felicia has never gone to school at all,’’ Phyllis went on, 
trying to fix Mrs. Victor V. Winquist’s shining, squirrellike 
brown eyes with her own inquiring glance. “She can’t read 
or write, and you oughtn’t to begin with real lessons directly, 
ought you? I thought something like—like weaving little 
baskets and things, and those games they play ——” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Fellowes!” The real pain in Mrs. 
Victor V. Winquist’s shrill voice, the genuine concern in her 
intelligent countenance could not fail to gain her listener’s 
respectful attention. ; 

“Don’t you think, then ——”’ Phyllis began tentatively. 

‘““Of course I don’t. I wish I could show you some of the 
results, dear Mrs. Fellowes, of those weavings and games 
that seem so harmless to you just now. Oh, I know! I’ve 
been through it! When I think of the years that my twins 
wasted—yes, worse than wasted, my dear, for the individ- 
uality was literally beaten out of them re ; 

“Oh! Beaten!” gasped Phyllis apprehensively. (Felicia 
beaten! Those agate-gray eyes that flooded so slowly, so 
liquidly !) 


Me BETTY GIRARD arose from her luncheon 











UT Betty Girard patted her shoulder reassuringly. 
‘Metaphor, metaphor, my child,” she murmured, and 
Phyllis relaxed. ats 

““T mean,” Mrs. Victor V. explained, ‘‘that the discipline, 
that dreadful, soulless kindergarten discipline, simply crushed 
every natural normal impulse of child life out of Vick and 
Val. Really they might as well have been in a factory—a 
child-labor factory. ‘Now, all together, children! Put your 
modeling things away! Hands folded! Heads erect! Now 
shall we all sing together?’ Ugh!” ; ; 

‘“‘But—but,” Phyllis stammered, clutching in her simple 
way at some one definite issue, ‘‘they’d have to sing toget her 
if they sang at all, wouldn’t they? And oughtn’t they to hold 
theirheadsup? I’malwaysat Felicia 
for poking forward—and Mamma 
the same for me; I remember per- 
fectly.”’ 

“Ah!” Mrs. Victor V. sighed, and 
even her sigh was shrill and pointed. 
“That old idea—how hard it dies! 
Why in Heaven’s name, my dear, 
should a child hold its head up if it 
doesn’t want to? Do you? Do.I? 
Suppose a perfectly good-natural in- 
stinct warns it to droop its dear 
little head—an instinct that is far 
beyond any silly idea of yours or 
mine. Who are we, to interfere? 
How do you know, how can anybody 
know, that we’re not doing an in- 
calculable harm to that child by fore- 
ing it to hold its head up? Really, 
my dear Mrs. Fellowes, I shudder 
when I think of the responsibility we 
calmly assume, when we blunt and 
distort and check those wonderful 
natural impulses of our children, 
those literally God-given intuitions.” 

‘““Then—then wouldn’t youadvise 
her going to school at all?” 

“‘On the contrary. A child, espe- 
cially an only child, needs compan- 
ionship—just as it needs play; but 
under suitable supervision and with 
suitable manual training. Did you 


“*Notice How Quiet 
the Little Dears are! 
So Absorbed!’” 


know that weaving baskets, all crouched over fixed tables 
in fixed chairs, in a hard north light, had produced countless 
cases of astigmatism?”’ 

““Goodness!’’ breathed Phyllis. Already she saw Felicia 
in ugly, goggling glasses. 

“Did you never hear the complaint from upper-grade 
teachers about the time they have controlling the spoiled 
kindergarten children? They say they have to amuse them 
constantly or they simply won’t work. It takes two years’ 
training to overcome the kindergarten attitude toward life.”’ 

‘“‘Gracious!’’ murmured Phyllis. 

On this note the luncheon party broke up, with Felicia’s 
future as unsettled as her mother’s mind. 


‘ATE, so curiously inconsiderate of means, 

so dogged as to her ends, selected no 
less remarkable an instrument than Bob 
Fellowes himself, sharpened him like an 
arrow and drove him hurtling into the bosom 
of his family. 

“‘Look here, Pussy,”’ said this unconscious 
slave of destiny, drawing a comfortable after- 
dinner sigh and extracting a pale, slim cigar 
from his pocket, ‘‘what do you think? I’ve 
found just the school for the kiddie! 
Greatest luck in the world; I met old Pon- 
derby on the street this afternoon, and he 
told me about it.” 

‘Why, Bob! That must be that fat Mrs. 
Ponderby’s husband. I met her at the 
luncheon.” 

‘““That’s the one,” said Mr. Fellowes. ‘‘It’s 
the very latest, you know—new ideas 
entirely. They just sit about on the piazza, 
and there aren’t any rules or desks or any- 
thing.” 

‘“Why, Bob!” 

““Now just wait a minute, my dear girl! 
You know how your eyes get strained—well, 
just think of a child’s! Now they teach 
‘em to read with their fingers—why they 
even tie a bandage around their eyes!” 

“Why, Bob!” 

“‘Look here, Phyl, can’t you say anything else?”’ suggested 
Mr. Fellowes a trifle testily. ‘‘ You'll make me nervous in a 
minute. I’m only telling you what Ponderby told i 








“But how can you read with a bandage round your 
eyes?’’ besought Phyllis plaintively. ‘‘ Do you mean a trick, 
like Kellar? Or was it Herrmann that did that?”’ 

““Oh, for Heaven's sake!” Mr. Fellowes assumed a justly 
injured expression. ‘‘It’s nothing like that, of course. You 
just use all your other senses and save your eyes, that’s all. 
Why do so many kids wear glasses nowadays, do you think?”’ 








“With a Certain Rough Justice They Shared Her, 
Passing Her From One Pair of Fondling Hands to Another’ 


(Page 7) 





“*tHe Cuts Out Rings of Paper 
and They Stick to His Fingers’”’ 


1e Daskam Bacon 


AUTHOR OF “*MADNESS OF PHILIP,” “‘THE KEY TO THE EAST GATE,” ETC. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERBERT PAUS 


“That’s true,’’ murmured Phyllis; ‘they get astigmatism 
in north lights, don’t they?” 

‘Of course,”’ and her husband’s tone expressed great relief; 
“that’s the idea. So they teach ’em with sandpaper.” 

““S-sandpaper? Why, Bob Fellowes, how can they teach 
you to read with sandpaper ?”’ 


HE husband drew a long breath. ‘‘Look here, Pussy, I'll 
get you the book,” he said with fine self-control. ‘‘It’s 
allina book. The woman that invented the system wrote it. 
And [ll tell you who knows all about it—Mrs. Victor V. 
Winquist. She really got it up, and Mr. Turkington gave 
‘em that farmer’s cottage—behind the water tower, you 
know—on their place; the one with latticed windows. All 
W. H. Turkington’s children go there, and Mrs. Turk’s 
sister’s children, and—who is that broker that runs that new 
six-cylinder Fearless?—his two boys, and that pretty little 
widow that you say flirts so, and the Edgewater 
boy; though Ponderby says he’s too old. It was 
really meant for children about three, I believe.” 

“But what good would that do Felicia?’ ob- 
jected Felicia’s mother. ‘‘She’s not three.” 

“Neither are the Winquist twins, but they go,” 
replied Mr. Fellowes patiently; ‘‘and Ponderby 
says that Mrs. Victor V. says they’ve learned more 
in six weeks there than in six years anywhere else.” 
““Gracious!’’ breathed Phyllis. ‘‘I hope they’ve learned 
not to knock you down with their bicycles when you are out 
walking,”’ she added resentfully; ‘‘I think they’re terribly 
rough boys.” 

“You know they learn to read without knowing it,’’ pur- 
sued her husband thoughtfully; ‘no strain, no fuss, no— 
no anything. According to old Ponderby they just up and 
do it. And they learn to lace their shoes and button their 
clothes and hook-and-eye stunts ie 

“Felicia has laced her own shoes since she was four,” her 
mother interposed jealously, ‘‘and I don’t believe any child 
can do his own back, Bob; that’s silly.” 

“Well, all I know is what Ponderby ve 

“Pooh! I’d like to see him button things 
down his back!” Phyllis jeered disrespect- 
fully, ‘‘I’ll bet you he’s too fat!” 

The picture of Mr. Ponderby struggling 
with refractory lingerie was too much even 
for his disciple, and Mr. Fellowes exploded 
into laughter, and stopped abruptly, how- 
ever, to curb a latent criticism that would 
crop up, it seemed, through his wife’s con- 
versation. 

“Of course, Pussy, if you don’t like the 
idea of this school,’’ he began judiciously, 
“‘all you’ve got to do is to say so, you know. 
You’re the boss. But I thought you might 
go and look it over, they all seem so crazy 
about it.” 











ND Phyllis, who had never intended any- 
thing less than a prompt visit to the 
school so warmly commended by Mr. Pon- 
derby, assisted Felicia into the neat little 
runabout she had first deftly cranked, and 
started for the Turkingtons’ many-towered 
and stuccoed mansion within forty-eight 
hours of the conjugal suggestion that sent 
her there. 

There was nothing notable about Felicia 
beyond her eyes. Her pigtails were merely 
stubby; her smile revealed the uncertainty 
in the matter of upper front teeth attribu- 
table to that particular stage of life then adorned by her; her 
nose was frankly tentative—one felt that there was plenty 
of time in that direction. Her figure revealed a plentiful 
simplicity in diet. 

But it was her eyes that gave you pause. It was not that 
they were abnormally large; it was not that the brows were 
so straight and full. It was because they were so unusually 
shaped. Vick Winquist called her the ‘‘fat little girl with 
square eyes”’; and his twin, Val, added: “‘Not square ezackly, 
you know, but with corners to them.”’ Try to see her from 
this, and add that she spoke little, perhaps because, as her 
parents thought, she was an only child and had lacked play- 
mates—perhaps not. The exact balance between heredity, 
environmentand the original nucleus 
of any individual soul must forever 
be a mystery to anybody but psy- 
chologists, social reformers and 
tuberculosis specialists. She wore, 
commonly, smock frocks of some 
neutral grayish tint against which 
the pattern of the smocking stood 
out in dull, much-washed blue. Her 
knees were almost always scratched. 

“‘T hope you'll be very good and 
quiet, Felicia,’ said Phyllis as they 
went along at Mr. Fellowes’s re- 
quired maximum of eighteen miles 
an hour. 

““Yes,’’ said Felicia. 

““Yes, Mother, dear.” 

““Yes, Mother.”’ 

“Tt will be very pleasant to be 
with the other children, won't it?”’ 

Felicia’s eyes ‘widened, or, more 
exactly, the pupils expanded. Her 
thick bronze lashes fluttered as a 
butterfly’s wings flutter. ‘I don’t 
know,” she said simply. 

“‘Oh, Felicia, you are so funny!” 
cried Phyllis gurgling; she had al- 
ways gurgled at Felicia. 

““Am 1?” replied Felicia imper- 
turbably. 

Beyond the conservatory you 
came to the farmer’s cottage that 































W. H.Turkington, Jr., had used for a season, till Father put 
up the eighteen-room bungalow for the grandbabies. In 
what had been the dining room the new school was estab- 
lished, and around a few carelessly placed tables of careful 
height a baker’s dozen of children sat absorbed, 

Except for the facts that one tall boy sat on his leg, making 
hissing noises somewhere between his teeth and his breath; 
that what was apparently a yellow-curled bisque doll, play- 
ing with hollow blocks, sang as she played; that one grave 
little fellow’s search after culture seemed to consist in stick- 
ing his fingers into a paint-box and subsequently washing 
his hands, during which process he spilt most of the water 
on the floor—except, to repeat, for these slight deflections 
from the ordinary course of routine of infantile education, 
one might have been in any of those abandoned temples 
once so ceremoniously dedicated to the late Herr Froebel. 

Phyllis was slightly disappointed; she had vaguely ex- 
pected to see the children engaged in hitherto undreamed-of 
occupations,crouched orextended 
in weird attitudes, babbling 
strange tongues, Felicia could do 
all these obvious little tasks quite 
easily, she was sure. 

From an inner room Mrs. Pon- 
derby’s rustling bulk emerged. 
“Why, my dear Mrs. Fellowes! 
This is indeed a joy!” Shespoke 
inthe hissing whisper supposed by 
its producer to imply privacy. 
‘“‘And before we say another 
word,” she went on like a steam 
locomotive, ‘‘ I want you tonotice 
how quiet the little dears are! 
So absorbed! They’re trained al- 
ready not to notice us in the 
least. Part of the system. Do 
you see, they scarcely turn their 
heads?”’ 

Admitting privately that it re- 
quired extraordinary training (or 
intense apathy) to withstand the 
onslaught of the furious noise that 
proceeded from Mrs, Ponderby, 
Phyllis presented Felicia for her 
consideration. 

‘“* And this is your darling little 
girl! What marvelous eyes! 
My dear Mrs. Fellowes, I want to say at once that I never 
saw such eyes ina child’s face, Of course there’s no doubt 
of that future. Have you come to spend the day with us, 
dear?” 

‘Felicia, thisis Mrs. Ponderby—not thathand, Daughter.”’ 

““Tam very well, Mrs. Prowlery, thank you,” said Felicia. 
“T'll be seven next year—I don’t know or not whether I’ll 
like it—I can read pictures, but not writing-print.” 

“* Hush, dear,” Phyllis chided. 

But Mrs. Ponderby smiled patronizingly. ‘‘Oh, please 
don’t stop her, dear Mrs. Fellowes! Why shouldn’t they 
speak when they like? Is it acrime? See our little ones; 
when they feel that they would like to speak they do so. As 
dear Mrs, Winquist says—that terrible rigidity of the 
old-fashioned school!” . 

*““Ye—es,’” murmured Phyllis, her cyes glued to the hissing 
Turkington boy, a little doubtful whether he would not have 
been more attractive if more rigid. 

“*Now, darling, how would you like to do this? This is 
what we call ‘The Long Stair.’”” Mrs. Ponderby rustled 
among the tables and checked suddenly at a pile of red and 
blue sticks laid like gigantic lengths of sealing-wax about a 
small girl who appeared to be occupied in estimating their 
probable weights. ‘‘Now, dear, could you make the stair?”’ 
cooed Mrs. Ponderby. 














ROM an inner room a self-possessed, handsome young 
; woman watched Mrs. Ponderby with slightly tightened 
lips. She was greatly indebted to the ladies whose enthus- 
iasm had made her little school possible, but she often found 
herself unable to repress the wish that more stringent domes- 
tic duties had been inseparable from their scheme of life. 

“Ts this little girl going to try the long stair?’’ stie asked, 
coming forward, followed by Betty Girard, with whom 

Phyllis exchanged greetings. 

“‘Where is the stair?” Felicia inquired. 

“Little Annette is building it now,’’ said Miss Thomas. 
“Can you see what she is trying to do?” 

As even to Phyllis’s adult comprehension it seemed quite 
evident that Annette was occupied in giving what the metro- 
politan habitué of vaudeville would undoubtedly describe as 
a good imitation of an elephant piling teak, she could not 
feel that her daughter was entirely unjustified in her failure 
to take in at a glance the real 
significance of the red and blue 
bars. 

‘“‘She’s just playing,” 
Felicia. 

“‘That’s it, dear,” Mrs. Pon- 

derby repeated archly, with a 
glance fullof meaning for Phyllis, 
“she’s just playing, but she's 
learning a great deal at the same 
time, and that is what is so 
wonderful. Little children don't 
work here; they play; but all 
the while they're learning the 
most wonderful things!” 

“What is she learning?” 
Felicia asked. 

“Do you think you could 
make the stair for us, Annette?” 
said Miss Thomas kindly. 

Annette shrugged her 
shoulders and looked about the 
room. 

‘But not unless you really 
want to, dear,” Mrs. Ponderby added warningly; “ you see, 
there’s no compulsion, dear Mrs. Fellowes, each child does 
exactly what he or she wants to. Do you notice that notwo 
of them are doing the same thing? Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“While Annette is making up her mind suppose we go out 
in the hall and discuss what would happen in case they all 
wanted to do the same thing,” suggested Mrs. Girard. 

“But they never do,” Mrs. Ponderby objected as the 
group moved away, ‘‘dothey, Miss Thomas?” 

The teacher smiled superior. ‘‘] have never known it to 
happen, Mrs. Ponderby,” she said. 

“Then you've never educated the young Girards,”’ Betty 
replied. “If Cynthia had aimed for that table in her youth, 
and Naldreth had seen her, and nobody interfered, it would 
simply be a question of who made the furniture.” 

“You mean they would destroy it?’’ queried Mrs, 
Ponderby gently. 

“Precisely,” said Betty. 


said 





Mrs. Ponderby clicked her tongue. 
she said, 

Betty moved suddenly back to the schoolroom, ‘‘ Come 
on now, Annette,’’ she began decidedly, “make your stair.” 

Annette, who had been dreamily tasting the alternate red 
and blue spaces on each bar, previous to laying them into 
two neat piles after some selective processapparently depend- 
ing on her palate, started and looked questioningly, first at 
Miss Thomas, then at Mrs. Girard. 

**Wouldn’t you like ** the teacher began. 

“Of course she would,”’ said Betty; “show Felicia, 
Annette.” 

And Annette, gasping slightly, shifted the red and blue 
sticks with incredible rapidity, placing each, with a swift 
glance, next and below its longer neighbor, until a regularly 
decreasing series lay smooth and triumphant before them. 

“Not an error !’’ cried Mrs, Ponderby delightedly. “And 
she never has to pause an instant to touch them, even !”’ 

Apuzzled look clouded Phyllis’s 
clear forehead. ‘‘Then she does it 
with her eyes, after all,’ she 
thought aloud, and Miss Thomas 
flushed slightly. 

“Of course Annette is nearly 
six,” she explained. ‘‘This is es- 
sentially for younger children. 
But she is fond of this, and we 
believe that it represents, to her 
personally, something xy 

“Now you make the stair, 
darling!” Mrs. Ponderby im- 
plored, patting Felicia’s round, 
pink cheek. 

“Tt isn’t a stair; it’s sticks,”’ 
Felicia answered gravely. 

“But could you make it?” 

“Yes, I could. But it’s all 
made now, isn’t it?’’ Felicia re- 
turned carelessly,and walked over 
to a table where the youngest 
Turkington boy pursued his inex- 
plicable career of gravely stagger- 
ing from the water tap to his 
chosen spot with a small basin 
of water in his unsteady little 
hands. With every slop of the 
fluid and at every corresponding 
plash on the floor his lips contracted nervously and he 
whispered, ‘‘Ooh!” 

Miss Thomas and his mates avoided him with the ease 
of long practice, and no one seemed at all interested in his 
business. Thisappeared to consist in covering his handswith 
photographic paste in order to wash them again in the little 
basin, which he returned painstakingly to its place under 
the tap. 


“Dear, dear, dear!’’ 
’ 
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“But Still Felicia Painted” 


‘“T WANT you to look at Teddy, Mrs, Fellowes,” breathed 

Mrs. Ponderby stertorously, “and notice how no one 
helps himin any way. Personally I think this is the greatest 
part of the system. You see he gets the basin himself and 
puts it back himself. Nobody helps him. Independence! 
Self-help! The dear little fellow! It’s quite wonderful, 
isn’t it?” 

“What's he doing?’’ Felicia demanded abruptly. 

“Why, yousee, darling, he’s getting his hands washed and 
putting his things away. Everybody must do that here.” 

“Yes. But what's he doing?’’ Felicia repeated. 

“Why something that sticks his hands, I suppose, dearie.”’ 

“Yes. But what?’’ persisted Felicia patiently. 

“Come and see,” said Betty; and together they followed 
Teddy, now on his return trip to his table. 

“What was it, darling?” inquired Mrs. Ponderby cor- 
dially, as they joined her again in their observation corner. 
‘*Something you’re anxious to do, J know!” 

“No,” said Felicia, ‘‘it isn’t, Mrs. Prowlery. He cuts out 
rings of paper and they stick to his fingers. That’s all.” 

“Tt really is all,” Betty assured them, “and truly, Mrs. 
Ponderby, I should fear for his reason if he were my child. 
What is the special sense he’s training?” 

“Oh, well, he’s learning tocarry a basin,” said Mrs, Pon- 
derby tolerantly, ‘and that’s something, at his age.”’ 

Betty looked fixedly over their heads. “Ah, yes,” she 
said gently; “and it will all count, of course, in case he ever 
becomes a steward on an ocean liner. J quite see that.” 

Phyllis giggled suddenly and Mrs. Ponderby smiled 
vaguely, 

“You do say such original things, Mrs. Girard,” she 
murmured. 

“Teddy and Annette,” suggested Miss Thomas, appear- 
ing suddenly from the inner room, ‘‘are, of Course, a little 
young forall this, Mrs. Girard. 
Would you like to see little 
May Louise? She’s just three 
and very sweet, we think.”’ 

“Mrs.—oh, what is her 
name? That pretty widow! 
Herlittle girl,” Mrs. Ponderby 
explained. 

The pretty widow had trans- 
mitted a great part of her 
natural endowment, one saw, 
to her little daughter, who sat 
like a fairy odalisque cross- 
legged on the floor before a 
pile of little leaden weights 
such as chemists employ in 
their tiny and accurate trans- 
actions. For each of these 
graduated shapes a fitting re- 
ceptacle had been hollowed 
out of a smooth board, and it 
did not need Mrs. Ponderby’s 
helpful explanations toassure 
the guests that comparison of 
the metal shape with the waiting holes should result in the 
right man, so to speak, in the right place. 

“The children are particularly fond of this,” said Miss 
Thomas impersonally; ‘it’s quite amazing how they grasp 
the idea. Would you like to show us how you do it, May 
Louise?’ 
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HERE was nothing coy about May Louise, nothing of 
the amateur. Flashing a brilliant smile across her audi- 
ence, she rapidly assembled the bits of lead, ranged them 
with lightning rapidity into a graduated row, an inch above 
the board, then with a deft and almost startling accuracy of 
movement, shot each piece into its corresponding hole. 
“Heavens above!’ breathed Mrs, Girard, “the quick- 
ness of the hand deceives the eye! She's like those efficiency 
experts that count the movements from the cupboard to the 
kitchen sink, isn’t she? How old is she?”’ 
“Three,” said Miss Thomas proudly. 
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“And she never even touches them; she judges the whole 
thing by her eye!” Phyllis added. 

“Oh! To be sure!” Betiy added thoughtfully. “To— 
be—sure!’’ 

And again Miss Thomas flushed. ‘‘As a matter of fact,” 
she said stiffly, ‘‘ May Louise mastered this some weeks ago. 
But it has always appealed to her especially, and she is 
simply perfecting her technique at present.” 

“For the love of Mike!’’ Betty uttered abruptly, and left 
them suddenly. They heard her coughing in the hall. 

“Annette, you are not attending to your—to your—to 
whatever you are doing,” said Mrs. Ponderby quickly, *‘ and 
you're talking ——’”’ 





“But you said when they feel they'd like to speak they do sol” — 


This, Felicia’s first speech for some time, had the crashing 
effect of all such emergence from previous silence. Every 
one stared ather. ‘‘ Js it a crime?” she added dreamily, her 
square, slate-colored eyes searching Mrs. Ponderby’s face. 

Miss Thomas coughed. ‘‘ Let me show you these,’’ she said, 
and led them to a neat shelf where rows of square wooden 
frames were piled. These frames held taut bits of cloth split 
through the middle, presenting to the eager student hooks 
and eyes, buttons and buttonholes or shoe lacings, for use 
according as ambition or peculiar talent dictated. 


Re really it’s quite an idea, isn’t it, Bob?’’ Phyllis 
inquired at their next Sunday luncheon. 

“Tt certainly is,’ Mr. Fellowes agreed. 
learned ‘em all?” 

“Why, Bob Fellowes! You know perfectly well that 
Felicia has buttoned herself since she was four!” 

“Oh! Didn’t need to run over to Italy, then, to learn to 
lace up your shoes?’’ suggested Felicia’s father, slashing into 
a stuffed tomato. ‘‘ How’d she ever learn?” 

“Why, I don’t know; she picked it up, ] suppose. How 
did you learn, dear?”’ 

“Maggie said she couldn’t be bothering with me,’ said 
Felicia simply. 

“Tt’s at least a cheap method,” her father commented, 
“‘but look here, Phyl, I do hope, I honestly hope, that the 
buttons go different ways!” 

“Different ways, Bob?” 

“Why, yes—for the boys and girls, you know! Don't 
men’s things button the other side over? Just thinkif they 
get their precious little minds trained all wrong! Heavens!” 

Phyllis stared seriously. ‘‘] wonder if Miss Thomas knows,” 
she murmured. 

Her husband chuckled with pride. ‘‘I’ll invent a system 
myself next,” saidhe. “ Have Vick and Val graduated yet?” 

“Oh, they learned on each other long ago.”’ 

“Well, we can’t all be twins,” said Mr, Fellowes broad- 
mindedly; “you'll freeze your stoniach, Baby, if you take 
any more icecream. And what do you doat school, then?”’ 

“T paint,” said Felicia. 

“What else?”’ 

“Nothing else. I just paint.” 

“All day?” 

‘All day,” his daughter repeated gravely. 

“For Heaven's what do you paint?”’ 

“Oh—things,” said Felicia vaguely. 

‘Tt does seem rather silly,” Phyllis added, ‘‘ but she’s only 
been there a week or so. Later, I suppose i 

“Don’t they tell her what to do?” 

“Oh,no!” Phyllis opened her eyes very wide and shook 
her head definitely. ‘She does whatever she picks out. All 
she must do is to put the things back. I promised not to 
interfere. Only I do wish she'd learn to read with those 
sandpaper letters. Don’t you want to, Felicia?”’ 

“No,” said Felicia. 

“But, dearest, you can’t go on painting forever.” 

“Perhaps I can,’’ said Felicia, looking mystic. 

“Oh, rot!’’ said Mr. Fellowes rudely; and then, ‘‘and 
this is what I’m paying seventy-five dollars a term for?” 

“Well, Bob, she’s a very famous woman, and the Italian 
Government ie 

““That’s all very well, Puss, and we all know the Old 
Masters were Italians; but there never were any artists in 
the Fellowes family and I don’t believe ‘i 

““You’re a silly,’’ said his wife. ‘Don’t eat that melted 
part, Felicia; it isn’t good for you.” 


“Has Felicia 

















UT when a month had gone by and Felicia still painted 
on without haste, without rest, as the poet tersely puts 
it, Phyllis began to grow uneasy. 

‘“She doesn’t even paint pictures!’’ she confided to her 
husband one day when he had come home early and Betty 
Girard had dropped in for afternoon tea. “She just slops all 
the colors about on a big piece of paper—moons and suns 
and stars, she calls them—and then she cuts them out. I—I 
think it’s stupid, Bob.” 

‘“But you must remember,” said Mrs. Girard gravely, 
eying Bob over her teacup, “she always picks up the pictures 
and throws them away afterward. Self-help!” 

‘She'd have todo that at home,’’ said Phyllis, ‘‘It’s going 
to be an awful bother getting her over there all winter,” 

Mr. Fellowes always supposed that he suggested visiting 
the school with Betty the morning he lost his trainand met 
her inher pony cart. Perhaps he did. At any rate he went. 

‘‘Why don’t they sit up?’’ he inquired gloomily from the 
hall, gazing through the glass door. 

‘*Cramping,”’ explained Betty briefly; “destroys individ- 
uality besides. See how individual Albert Turkington is, 
lying over the table, talking to himself?” 

“*T’d hand that boy a clip over the ear if he was mine,”’ 
Mr. Fellowes muttered morosely; “he ought to be doing 
sums, anyway Oh, thank you; yes, indeed, we'd enjoy 
seeing them, Miss Thomas.’’ 

‘* And here’s your little lassie, painting as usual; it’s quite 
remarkable!’’ cooed a well-known voice, and Mrs. Ponderby 
came in under full sail. 

“So I see, Mrs. Ponderby,”’ said the father of the artist, 
with that tepid admiration too often noted in artists’ rela- 
tives. ‘‘I’m thinking of ordering the paint wholesale.” 

** Now don’t look at it that way, Mr. Fellowes,” besought 
the enthusiast, “don’t! Of course this all seems strange to 
you—brought up in the old ways as we were; but really, 
once you get the idea, the old ways seem too awful to you. 
Think of forcing that dear child into a stiff chair, before a 
fixed desk, in a straight line with the others, and making 
her learn to read! It seems hideous to me now.” 

‘*Does it?’’ inquired Mr. Fellowes curiously. ‘*Why now ? 
She’s got to learn to read, hasn’t she?”’ 

‘Ah, but let her flower into it, Mr. Fellowes. Let her 
just expand and develop and find herself doing it before she 
realizes it. Isn’t that more wonderful?” 

‘*H’m—think she would?’”’ said Bob. 

‘Think? I know. Why just consider those children in 
Rome; they would leap up suddenly and cry out, ‘Jo scrivo! 
Io scrivo!’ That means ‘J write! I write!’ doesn't it, Miss 
Thomas? And they flew to the blackboard and wrote.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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HIM No.1 
LOVE HIM when he's out in company, the way he has of 
apparently not seeing me at all, while all the time don’t 1 - 
heer his eyes on me, secretly? Then, going home, I say: “You 
didn’t seem to notice me at all tonight!” Then I love to hear 


HIM explain! 
HIM No.2 

Llove HIM for the exquisite sensitiveness of his nature. Ican 
almost feel HIM trembling inwardly when he feels obliged to do 
a disagreeable thing, and yet braces right up and goes through 
with it. When he tells me to “stand up straight,” or not to play 
with my fork, or when I answer Mother crossly, I think he has real 
courage. He neverhurts me nearly somuchas he thinks he does, 
because what | really get is the genuine flavor of his sincerity. 


HIM No.3 
] love to sit sort of stiffand awkward and watch HIM watch 
me, until finally he says: “Say, you don’t look very comfortable!” 
Then how I love to feel that pillow slide into the small of my 


back! 
HIM No.4 
1 love that “elbow language” when I go to the theater with 
HIM. It’s so exciting to have HIM ee me the very instant 
Iwas going to say the same thing to HIM. 


HIM No.5 
When I disappoint HIM his face has the saddest expression 
in the world. It has the effect on me of making me pretend to 
be very gay when really I feel just dreadfully inside! 


HIM No.6 
When we are out driving I love to hear HIM say: “Are you 
cold? Don’t you be cold!" And then the way he pulls that 
blanket around me—lI feel like just grabbing HIM! 


HIM No.7 


I love the way he has of scorning at women who wear ear’ 
rings. I love to hear HIM say: “I'm so glad you never wear 
those things!” Avnd all the time I'm just dying for a pair of long, 


long ones! 
HIM No.8 


I love the way that old mangy yellow cur across the street 
comes to HIM with so much confidence, knowing he won't be 
kicked away. Why even my cranky black cat Midnight rubs 
against his legs! Itgivesme a thrill to see that Midnight knows 


how good he is. 
HIM No.9 
1 love HIM when he gives that inevitable little impatient, 
muffled swear-word when he doesn't succeed in striking a match 
atthe very first stroke. 1 know what it means! He doesn't like 
to fail in anything before me. 


HIM No. 10 


I love that little “society” manner he has in company, espe- 
cially when he has on his dress suit. It gives HIM asubtly new 
bewitching strangeness. 1 almost want to say: “Whois he? Oh, 
] wish 1 could meet HIM!” 


HIM No. ll 


I love HIM for the way he has of leaving little presents 
around, tucked away so carelessly for me to find after he’s gone. 
Sometimes I'm wicked enough not to thank HIM for days and 
days. I want to see if he'll mention it HIMself; but he never, 
never does. I love HIM for that too. It would spoil everything. 


HIM No. 12 


I love HIM in a restaurant because he doesnt say: “Well, 
what would you like to have?” I love to have HIM take that 
menu away from me and order the things that are just right 
without ever bothering me with “Would you like this?” and 
“Would you like chat?” Then I love that little sigh of satisfac. 
tion that comes when the waiter goes away. I love to see HIM 
settle back comfortably, as much as to say: “Now we can talk!" 


HIM No. 13 
I love to hear HIM say: “No, you can’t have any coffee— 
it’s bad for you!” I love to beg HIM for “just one sip,” when I 
really hate coffee all the time. His firmness is so satisfactory! 
Then afterward I love to hear HIM say: “Funny you can never 
learn to leave that stuff alone!” 


HIM No. 14 
llove to hear HIM say: “Lord! Hasn't that girl got big feet!” 
I know that the emphasis he puts on the “big” means that he 
admires my feet. 


HIM No. 15 
Ihate to see HIM when he gets a too hot potato in his mouth. 
It has such a wetcotton effect. But his embarrassment and con- 
trition are so funny and adorable that 1 forgive HIM secretly, 
and | always end by loving HIM more than ever. 


HIM No. 16 
I love HIM on the telephone when he says “Yes” with that 
darling drawl. His voice sounds so tall and handsome! And 
when Mother says: “Oh, 1 know by your face to whom you 
were talking!” I hate so to be interrupted in my “continuation” 
thinking of HIM thatI only smile without coming out of it, and 
just say: “Do you?” 
HIM No. 17 
I love HIM because, when he showed me that photograph of 
his toom, | saw that little old fivecent valentine I sent HIN last 
year—it was framed! 1 didn’t say a word. I simply couldn't 
speak. But my heart beat just awfully for a minute! 


R] HE DIFFERENT “HIMS” THAT I LOVE 


wa Dy 6stelle Loomis: With a Monotype by Walter 1. Everett 


- Sas. 





HIM No.18 


I love HIM when he is disappointed in anything that has been 
praised. His voice and gestures and expressions all just match. 
Agony runs through his kindness as he tries to make the best of 
it. Why, when Bert Gray's wife came from New York that time 
and sang, his face was like a suffering god's! 


HIM No.19 


1 love to watch HIM when I ped not to understand. 
He explains so elaborately! I delight in that rising note of 
impatience until he suddenly discovers that I’m fooling HIM. 
Then I love his indignation mixed with relief to find that I'm 
not guite so stupid as he feared. 


HIM No.20 
I love HIM for the way he looked when I showed HIM my 
mother's picture ateighteen. I knew that he was seeing just me 
in it allthe time. I didn’t say anything. Then the way he put 
that photograph down—so slowly, so thoughtfully, so tenderly! 
I smiled, but I had to go into the dining-room to wipe my eyes. 


HIM No. 21 


I love to put a “wrong” bow, or something else, on my waist 
on purpose. 1 just love to see that critical frown, and hear HIM 
say apologetically: “Say, I don’t exactly like that thing somehow!™ 
But wouldn't 1 be mad if he didn’ notice it though! 


HIM No. 22 
I love HIM for the way he remembers everything 1 like, right 
in the middle of his business affairs and worries. I just love to 
see my little bottle of “Extreme Violet” come out ahead of an 
important real-estate transaction, or an interview with the Vice- 
President of a railroad! 
HIM No. 23 
I love to come unexpectedly across HIM downtown and find 
HIM wearing that old blue silk tie I knitted for him for last 
Christmas and made such a miss on. I just long to tell him that 
he neednt wear it, but his loyalty is so lovely that 1 somehow 
just cant break the spell! 


HIM No. 24 
__I love HIM when his brother drops in to call. His brother 
is like watered milk compared to HIM. He és HIM and he isnt. 
It's so tantalizing—like an echo, too faint. And then when I see 
HIM again he’s just like thick cream—so rich and luscious! 


HIM No. 25 
I love HIM because his eyes have such atwofold expression— 
like changeable silk. One minute he’s so near me and I know 
everything about HIM—then the next his eyes take a long trip to 
Egypt, and I try to get HIM, ger HIM—but I can’t! lery about 
itafterward. But I'm afraid that's what keeps me loving HIM! 
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NUMBER THREE: NO SPEED FORWARD 
I 


HE young man, whose pained expression indicated 

that he was bored by the prescribed reading in 

Comparative Literature 95, brightened suddenly. It 
would have been evident to the mele diffident observer that 
he had stumbled upon a passage of considerable import, 
because Harvard Sophomores are not accustomed to brighten 
over their prescribed reading in that particular course. The 
young man, who had been impelled to elect Comparative 
Literature 95 because of his friendship for the professor’s 
daughter and his sincere faith in the power of politics, smiled 
broadly and set himself to memorizing. 

““* Modesty,’”’ quoted Henry, “‘‘isthe lowest of the virtues, 
and a confession of the deficiency it indicates. 

His roommate, who was wavering between law and art as 
alternative careers, sat back in his swivel chair and compared 
his painstaking pen-and-ink copy with the Gibson original. 

“There! !’? he stated. “I'll bet anything up to sixty cents 
you can’t tell which is which!”” He cocked his head at the 
original drawing, and breathless sly added four lines of cross- 
hatching to the copy. ‘The Wellesley lady who's lucky 
enough to get this object of art for her room, ” he said pleas- 


antly, ‘probably can’t look at Rembrandt again and keep 
her face straight. What were you saying, Henry ? I wasn’t 
listening.” 


Henry sighed profoundly. ‘‘* Modesty,’”’ he repeated, “*‘is 
the lowest of the virtues, and a confession of the deficiency it 
indicates.’”’ 

“It’s a good line,’’ conceded Whitaker, removing a pair of 
bath slippers from his desk drawer to make room for the 
completed drawing. ‘‘Who wrote it—you?”’ 

The future magnate of the wire-fence trust carried _his 
eves to the coming Probate Judg re of Cook ( ‘ounty. ‘No,” 
he said pityingly. ‘‘A lad named Hazlitt. Does it give you 
a thought: oe 

“Rather 


it sounds like a motto on the ‘Memory Gem’ 


calendars my aunt used to send me for Christmas. What 
does it mean?” 
ENRY tossed Hazlitt to the study table, and rummaged 
for a pipe. ‘‘Can’t you understand plain English?” 
‘That isn’t plain English,’ retorted Whitaker. ‘ ara 
fancy. Remember I’m not a highbrow like you; I’m only 


a simple little farmer from Chicago. If anybody talked like 
that out in Chicago we'd throw him in the lake. It isn’t 
democratic. fad, as man to man, I ask you again, what 
does it mean?” 

“It explains,” said Henry, ‘‘why you make a hit at 
Wellesley and I don’t. It means that if you go around telling 
people what a poor specimen you really are they'll believe 
you, even if you didn’t mean it.” 

‘‘T don’t see why you need to get personal,’’ complained 
Whitaker. ‘‘I don’t recall telling anybody out at Wellesley 
I think [’ m a poor spec imen. Poor specimen of what? 

‘It isn’t personal at all,’ retorted Henry. “I'll give you 
an example. Suppose you take that silly drawing out to 
Wellesley next Saturday ——” 

‘Tomorrow,’ amended his roommate. 
can do is to stick to the facts, Henry.” 

‘Tomorrow, then. Suppose you wave it in front of that 
shadowy blonde from Kenosha, and she says it’s good— please 
note that this is all imaginary on my part—what will you 
say : 

Lp Il say she’s a good critic,” said Whitaker promptly. 
‘As a matter of fact you can hardly tell which is wh— 
‘Hold on! Suppose you shrank back and said: ‘Oh, no! 

It’s awfully poor stuff, but I thought you'd like it.’ 

“‘T’d never say that,’’ protested Whitaker. 

““Of course not. That’s exactly the point. If you pre- 
tended to be modest you’d really be admitting how inferior 
you are, and of course that wouldn’t be complimentary to 
the girl.” 

“No danger,” 
daffy over me. 
does—even if I am fat. 

‘Anyway,’ said Henry, “‘you illustrate the point. In 
order to make ’em think you're clever you’ve got to think 
sO yourself, I never thought of that until this Hazlitt fellow 
put it into my head. From now on, Whitaker, your little 
friend Henry is going to get into the game with both feet.” 

He reached to the table for a thick book, bound in blue, 
and opened it to the title page. 

“What's that, Henry? More of this same LL. D. 

‘*No—automobile book.” 

‘What ?”’ 

‘The name of it, 
a Motor Care" 

‘No!” 

‘T’ll bet on it,’’ said Henry. 

‘But you can’t run a motor car.”’ 

‘No? Perhaps that’s why I got the book. 
don’t mind telling you in confidence—I’ve 

“How much?” 

‘“More than once—don’t bother me.”’ 

‘“When was the other time?” 

Henry turned a page. 

“Don’t tell me,” said Whitaker in a 

“they let you try it three times!”’ 

“Whitaker,” said Henry dispassionately, ‘I wish you'd 
grown bige nough tospank. Asit is, I’m ashamed to chastise 
you. I’m studying this book for a purpose. Any more 
questions you'd like to ask?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I’m through with my work.” 

“T know a girl,’ said Henry, ‘‘who has a car. She can't 
drive it herself, so we have to take the chauffeur. He’s a 
Swede, but he understands fluently. Do you digest it ?”’ 

‘“Not entirely. Proceed.” 


“The least 


you 


said Whitaker 
She thinks I’m a 


complacently. ‘She's 
little Old Master, she 


stuff ?”’ 


said Henry patiently, “is ‘How to Run 


Then again—I 
driven a litt!e.”’ 


horrined whisper, 
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““Every Time You Lose a Step I’! Kiss You. Forward —March’” 

‘IT havea hunch she may ask me to drive some time. If so 
I want to be prepared. Yes,” he mused, ‘‘she may ask me to 
drive, but according to Hazlitt here I ought not to be so 
retiring. I ought to tell her I’m the original and only speed 
demon of Navarre—get her so saturated with the idea that 
when I actually take the wheel she’ll think I’m a four-star 
wonder, even if I run us into a ditch.” 

“You're joking.”’ 

‘Not a bit of it. 
brush up.”’ 

‘T’ll probably have to come out and brush you both up,”’ 
Whitaker assured him. ‘‘Can vou steer?” 

‘Easiest thing I do.”’ 

“Can you blow the horn?”’ 

“T can learn.”’ 


I've driven a bit. I got this book to 


“Well,” said Whitaker piously, ‘‘the good die young, and 
they never come back. I don’t doubt you can drive; you 
wouldn’t be foolish enough to try it if you couldn’t; but 
could you tinker with the « ngine if it went wrong?”’ 

‘T’ll tell you,” said Henry in a burst of confidence, ‘how 
it is: I can start the thing, and stop it, and steer it, but if 
inything in the insides gets stale I’m ruined.’ 

‘Start it, and stop it, and steer it,’’ pondered Whitaker. 
‘Say, Henry, you know as much about a machine as I do 


about a wheelbarrow. Get away from that rocking-chair! 
What do you know about machinery? Henry, you're taking 
a dreadful risk.”’ 

“T know it.” 

‘Suppose you broke down? She'll never love ycu again if 
she hears what your real conversation sounds like.”’ 

“Very likely.” 

“And if she ever sees you with grease on your chin she'll 
have Papa unchain the dog every night. Why don’t you ask 
her out to walk—tell her the doctor orde ‘red more exercise 

‘She wouldn’t walk,’’ said Henry. ‘‘ Why they’ve had i 
car only two months. Walk? Never again.” 

“Tf she ever finds out you’re bluffing she’ll never forgive 
you.” 

‘Modesty,’’’ quoted Henry, ‘‘is a confession of the 
deficiency it indicates.’ Keep still while I read this chapter 
on tire trouble.” 


II 
WV ISS DOROTHY HOLLINGSWORTH was, in the tru- 


est sense of the word, not a Bostonian. Her ancestors 
had missed the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ by an eyelash, and, although 
they arrived on the next boat and talked convincingly of 
its superior accommodations, they naturally had never 
been included in the charmed circle of the first families. But 
it was rumored that in another decade or two the names of 
the younger Hollingsworths might be added to the roster of 
desirable citizens—the people one really knows—and that 
in such contingency Miss Hollingsworth would undoubtedly 
practice upon that inner circle the same diplomatic skill that 
she practiced upon her own family. Society, they said, 
could stand it if the family could, for society would be aware 
of Miss Hollingsworth’s presence only on second Tuesdays 
and fourth Thursdays, while the family got theirs every day 
in the week. 

From her first sight of Henry of Navarre—Ohio—she had 
been mightily impressed with his personality. On that pre- 
liminary occasion, which was also semi-historical, he was 
engaged in impressing it upon some young gentlemen from 
Princeton, New Jersey, who essayed to play football in the 
Stadium. Subsequent to this proceeding he was presented to 
her at an undergraduate tea; and after she had met him 
again in town she permitted him to call, and never suspected 
that he borrowed the frock coat. 

She was deeply interested in Henry, and she believed that 
he was one of the few men of his age not merely worth under- 
standing, but also worth trying to understand. She was just 
old enough to need a mission in life, and Henry seemed to 
offer a more profitable field than the Sailors’ Rest or the 
Newsboys’ Home. In some measure he baffled her; his 
words were apparently serious, but underneath them ran a 
vein of levity that was disconcerting. Miss Dorothy, having 
arrived at her twentieth birthday, knew that life is a very 
serious condition to be in, and she hoped that with her 
assistance Henry might come to know it too. This is not to 
imply that Miss Hollingsworth was unattractive or priggish; 
she was very healthily pretty and very normally vivacious, 
but she was twenty years old and she had spent every one of 
them in Boston. 

When she had once formed the resolution to snatch Henry 
from the torment of self-sufficiency she found the problem 
more intricate than she had anticipated. Her chief per- 
plexity was to eliminate the audience, for she saw clearly 
that only by the heart-to-heart interview could she succeed. 
(Page 10) 
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The audience declined to be eliminated. If Henry came to 
call some one of the family was certain to fall prey to his good 
humor and sit out the evening with them, at times being hard 
put to it torefrain from laughing at Henry’s jokes. If hecame 
to tea they were interrupted almost before they had shaken 
hands. When they motored there was the Swede. 

Miss Hollingsworth was a diplomat, and Henry, who had 
strangely taken to boasting on every conceivable subject, 
had professed an ardent desire to drive the car. Hence an 
unexpected half-holiday for the chauffeur; a tremulous half 
hour of cogitation for Miss Dorothy; and a complete justi- 
fication for the half-dollar which Henry had expended for his 
textbook at the second-hand shop. 

He came punctually and handed her to the seat with great 
gallantry. 

“You're sure you can drive it all right?” 
sweetly. ‘‘You know the snow is slippery.” 

“T can drive anything on four wheels,’ he assured her. 

Even while his intelligence was busy with the mad rush cf. 
traffic on Beacon Street at three in the afternoon he was able 
to remember, with a grim smile of satisfaction, that Hazlitt 
had spoken and the prophecy was to be fulfilled. 

“Why, this,” said Henry brazenly, ‘is my 
Sachi” 
cinch! il 


V HEN they were well out into the suburbs, where soft 
snow offered a better resistance -to the chains, and 
Henry was able to dispense with the agonized expression, 
Miss Hollingsworth judged that he could afford to pay less 
attention to the motor and more to her. 
‘How well you do it,’ she complimented him. 
beginning to believe you can do everything, Henry.”’ 
‘“Maybe,”’ said he, carefully steering to starboard to avoid 
a tincan a hundred yards ahead. ‘‘And then—maybe not.” 
“‘T often wonder what you'll do after you graduate. You 
have it in you to do big things.” 
Hazlitt might have said, “Of course I hi ive,” 
‘ ouldn’ t force himself higher than ‘‘ Maybe. 
“Don’t you know what you want to do?” 


she inquired 


idea of 


‘I’m 


but Henry 


‘“Why,” said Henry, with his eyes glued to the straight 
road along which they were speeding at fifteen miles an 
hour, “‘ I’ve been thinking seriously I’d go into the North and 


South America Importing Company.” 

“Henry! I didn’t know you thought seriously of 
thing!”’ 

He slowed the car to a snail’s pace and took a turn pro- 
fessionally. ‘‘ They make gobs of money,”’ he alleged. ‘‘ Bill 
Simpkins’s father isin it; Bill wants me to goin with him.” 

“What do they import?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; but there’s money in it.” 

Miss Hollingsworth was deeply pained by his attitude 
toward fame. ‘‘Henry,”’ she said, ‘I wish you saw things as 
they really are.” 

“They paid twelve per cent. last year,’’ he insisted. 

“That isn’t what I mean. You see I’m ever so much inter 
ested in seeing you make the most of yourself. Honestly | 
think you can do anything you try to do. You're splendidly 
thorough. When you began to play tennis you didn’t simply 
want to play well, you wanted to be a champion. You felt 
the same way about football. Somebody told me you never 
kept up with your class until one of the professors said you 
couldn’t learn enough to get a degree if you stayed in college 
all your life; and then you went out and got four B’s and an 
A. Limagine it was the same with motoring; when you took 
it up you mastered it. You know everything there 7s to 
know about a car; you’ve practically said so.” 

‘““Not quite everything,’ said Henry cautiously. 
shivered slightly. ‘‘Are you cold, Dorothy?” 

‘Not enough to count. Henry, if you’d only go after the 
real things in life the way you’ve gone after football and 
tennis and motoring you could be famous!” 

“Why those are the real things just now.” 

‘“No; you take the real things too—humorously.”’ 

“Oh, no,” he protested, noting with some alarm a faint 
pounding in one of the cylinders. 

‘Yes, you do. And I don’t believe you can ever become 
the true man you ought to be until you settle down.” 

‘All right,’’ he agreed cheerfully. ‘I'll settle down just as 
soon as I can see something in it, Dorothy.” 


any- 


She 


HE next question Miss Hollingsworth weighed before she 
propounded it. She felt that her duty was more important 
than her inclination, but she didn’t want Henry to think she 
was forward. She stole a glance at him and nerved herself. 


‘Henry,’ she said as softly as she deemed commensurate 
with the racing of a forty-horse-power motor on low gear, 
‘‘were you ever in love? 


“T certainly was,” said Henry. 
“How did you feel—toward life in general? 

“Well,” he analyzed, “I felt like a prince for about two 
days, and then I felt like a fool for the next six months.”’ 

‘Henry !” 

“Yes? 

“Isn't anything—sacred to you?” 

The nineteen - year - old philosopher shifted gears and 
grinned. ‘‘There isn’t much sanctity in realizing you’ve 
been a goat, ’ he confessed. ‘‘I’ll have to admit I felt more 
like profanity. Why?” 

Miss Hollingsworth played her last card. “Henry,” she 
said, ‘‘ you need the influence of women. You need’ some 
great, wonderful, mysterious motive to spur you on, to make 
you valuable to civilization. You can’t go on in this slipshod 
fashion, making fun of everything. You'll - 

“Tust asecond,”’ he interrupted excitedly. 


” 


“Ww That’sthat dk 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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GIRLS’ CAMP 


THAT PROMISES TO 
BECOME A NATION~WIDE 
MOVEMENT 
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HE Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Pasadena and Los Angeles recently established 
a notable camp for girls who work. It is situated 
in the mountains, thirteen miles from Pasadena. 
The camp was established early in the summer, 
to be left open the whole season, and it was hoped 
that every Young Women’s Christian Association in 
a3 the country might adopt the general plan, and open 
N QUES. camps each summer so that every girl who works 
OO fore "e might be assured a vacation. 
Forty girls ata time were taken into camp, remain- 
ing two weeks, until every m er had had a two 
weeks’ vacation. Andnotonly are 
change of scene and rest provided, 
but mental recreation as well. 
There are classes in hand craft 
and Nature study, and in composi- 
tion. The latter finds expression 
in a weekly paper. 


. 


Below is the Library Where the Girls 
Read or Write Letters Home 


T THE close of dinner each night the names are read of § i = h4 f AS. j VERY Sunday morning a regular church service is held, 
the girls who have observed all the camp rules that § Oe ; : the music echoing and reéchoing through the woods. 
day. Each girl washes her own dishes and keeps them §& aii guile . Below is shown the Nature-study class gathering specimens 


covered in her own box between meals. :Z ~. < <? i of wild flowers to be analyzed in camp. 
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:00—Games,Campfire 
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ISS GREY led the new 

young man—the young 

man her father called “‘ the 
bomb thrower’’—out through one 
of the long windows upon the ter- 
race which lay tothe south of the 
house. It was a_ broad terrace 
paved with red brick, stained and 
a little mossy, and along its outer 
border there were bay trees set in 
big, Italian terra-cotta jars; but 
the bay trees were placed far apart 
so that they would not mask the 
view; and that was wise, for it 
was a fine view. 

It is rugged country in that 
part of Westchester County—all 
broken, twisted ridges, and abrupt 
little hills, and hollow, cuplike 
depressions among them. The 
Grey house sat, as it were, upon 
the lip of a cup, and from that 
southward terrace you looked 
across a mile or two of hollow 
bottom, with a little lake at your 
feet, to sloping, green-bronze pas- 
tures where there were cattle 
browsing, and to the brown 
November hillsides beyond. 

Linda Grey glanced at her guest 
and saw that he was regarding all 
this with a somewhat thoughtful 
gravity; so she let him alone, save 
that she continued to watch his 
face because it rather interested 
her. It wasn’t a handsome face. 
She thought it a little ugly, but 
with what she called to herself a 
pleasant ugliness. It was more 
strongly marked than are most 
young men’s faces; there was too 
much jaw and chin, and there 
were three little vertical creases 
between his eyebrows that frown- 
ing had madethere. But his eyes 
themselves were gentle, she 
thought, and kindly. 


E TURNED, with an abrupt- 
ness that d to be 
acteristic of his movements, and 
caught her gaze fixed upon n hin. 
Miss Grey went a little pink and 
laughed. She asked: ‘*‘Do you 
mind my saying that you are very 
different from what I have been 
expecting ?”’ 
Arthur Stone considered that a 


1 
see me CcNnaf- 


moment with a kind of mild 
curiosity. “Oh! Am I? How 
am I different? What did you 


expect — bombs and ared flag ?”’ 

‘*Well—perhaps. You do pass 
for a kind of rebel, you know—a 
social rebel. I think I had looked 
forward to at least a butterfly tie 
and a good deal of wild hair. Was 
that too unreasonable of me?” 

‘It was a bit old fashioned,” he said. ‘“ Nowadays there 
isn’t as intim ite a rele utionship between one's Convictions 
and one’s hair as there used to be. Your pictures sound like 
the radical socialist of some years back. You didn’t think 
I was a socialist, did you?” 

The truth was that was exactly what she had thought, but 
she tried to run away from it. ‘‘Oh, nardly that. [ really 
didn’t know. Of course it's frightfully ignorant of me, but I 
so seldom meet serious people or read serious books—even 
newspapers! And my father —— 

‘Good Heavens !"’ cried Arthur Stone, 
think I run about with a red flag too? 
willing to go so far about the Atheneum.” 

She didn't understand what he meant. ‘‘ The 
C lub? 

“Yes. Oh! didn’t you know why I was asked out here? 
I’m here on approval—to be examined at leisure. You see, 
some good friends of mine, who are also good friends of your 
father’s, are backing me for election to the Athenzeum, and 
as your father isa member of the Committee on Admissions 
there they must, I think, have asked him to do what he 
could. So he invited me out here for the week-end. He 
quite naturally wants to look me over.”’ 

Miss Grey was half amused and half appalled by this. “I 
wonder you would come,” she said. 
little humiliating.’’ 

But Stone laughed. ‘‘Oh, no; it’s natural enou;: gh. I, in 
your father’s place , shoul {have done: xa tly thes thine. 
And of course the examin — feature of my visit w poled 
covered up. He had heard so much about me—we so seldom 
met in town—it would give him great pleasure—all that sort 
of thing. And asa matter of fact, Miss Grey, it was uncom- 
monly kind of your father to do it. You see it isn’t as if I 
were the sort of younger man he really enjoys; I’m not at all. 
I come charging in upon his comfortable world with my head 
down trying to bunt over a lot of the nice traditional things 
he values. He must privately consider me a_ frightful 
nuisance; and that’s why I think he showed great tolerance 
and biadibion in asking me to stay in his house.”’ 


“does your father 
I wonder he was 


Athenzeum 


“It seems somehow a 


INDAGREY'S interest had shifte dfrom young Mr.Stone’s 
hitherto unexplained presence at Grey’s Inn (her father 
had heralded him rather vaguely: ‘A chap I’ve seen some- 
thing of; they call him a coming man. You won't mind him, 
will you ?’’) to that picture of a battle withtraditions. ‘* You 
make yourself sound a good deal like a socialist—or an 
anarchist, or something. If you're neither of those what are 
you? Just what do you stand for?” 


** Give Poor Coppy a Look-in This Evening. You’ve 
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3een Rather Specializing 


‘*T stand for commonsense,”’ said young Mr. Stone, slightly 
projecting his lower jaw and lifting his clenched hand in the 
beginning of a gesture, as if he were going to shake his fist. 
But midway he seemed to think better of it, for he shook his 
head instead and laughed. ‘‘ No; I won’t go on about that. 
This is not a lecture engagement —this week-end.” 

‘I wish "" Miss Grey began impulsively, and then 
stopped, like the man, with some abruptness. She would 
have liked to know what he meant by standing “for com- 
monsense,” but it occurred to her that if she encouraged him 
to begin she would get drowned in a flood of radical oratory, 
and that wasn’t her idea ofa good time. It wasrather decent 
of him to have checked himself, and one had better let it goat 
that for the present. 





BY THIS time they had turned off the brick terrace by 
a Winding path that led down tothe margin of the little 
lake. It was a warm day—an Indian summer day—and the 
ground was dry. ‘I’m not usually what I call a rude per- 
son,”’ Miss Grey resumed, “‘ but I feel a strong desire to go 
on asking you questions. Do you mind?” 

He laughed at her. ‘‘No. And besides, 
that rudeness. I should call it flattery. 
to ask?’’ 

“Well, why have we never met before? I’ve 
name for a long time. Are we 
parties too frivolous for 


I shouldn’t call 
What do you want 


known your 
useless people who go to 


you?” 


“*Yes,”’ he said simply, “ you are. I scldom venture into 
your world at all. Oh, | sometimes dine at quite good 
houses’’—he paused to laugh at that—‘‘but I don’t go on 


later in the evening to the big parties that begin at eleven or 
Heaven knows when, for I have to get up early and work. 
You see I'm a lawyer and a busy one, and then I have my 
hobby —commonsense—and I give lectures on that or write 
about it for the papers.”’ 

She remembered where it was that she had heard him 
spoken of, “* You goto the Roger Bacons, don’t you?”’ 

He looked up with a sudden interest. “ Yes; 
as I should like to. Do you know the Bacons? 
both, especially Mrs, Bacon; ur has intelligence. 

**T dine there now and then,” Linda Grey said. “If I had 
known you were a friend of theirs I should have asked them 
out here this week. I’m afraid you'll havea dull time. Some- 
times we have a houseful and are very gay, indeed, but this 
week is an off week. We're resting up. There’s my great- 
aunt, who's very old and a little queer—you mustn't mind 
the things she says—and there’s a cousin of my father’s, 
Steven Forbes, and there’s Alice Farnborough; | always 
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not so often 


I like them 


a: 
World by “Commonsense” 


in This Other Chap, You Know’’ 


ETC. 


have her here when I’m going to 
be quiet, because she hates a 
crowd—oh, yes! and there is Cop- 
ley Latimer. That's all, I think.” 
She chanced to catch Mr. Stone's 
eyes just then, and they seemed 
to be regarding her with a some- 
what sharpened interest. She 
wondered if he had noticed that 
little involuntary pause before 
Coppy Latimer’s name, and if her 
tone in speaking the name had 
betrayed any self-consciousness. 
*“Do you happen to know Mr. 
Latimer?’’ sheasked. She hadn't 
meant to. Itwasasudden impulse 
that got itself into speech before 
she could stop it. 

Stone said: ‘‘No; we've never 
met. Of course I know him by 
name and I’ve seen him about. 
He seems to have a very good 
time.” 

“Yes, I’mafraid he does.”” She 
looked across at the man and away 
again, frowning. ‘‘Of course he 
isn’t your sort, is he? You're try- 
ing to do something in the world. 
Coppy must seem to you just a 
rich and foolish young—waster. 
And yet, you know, he needn’t be. 
He has brains. He even had am- 
bition once, though that wasa long 
time ago. You see I’ve known 
him all my life.’ That seemed to 
be all she had to.say about the gay 
Mr. Latimer, and the two walked 
along the margin of the lake in 
silence. 


RESENTLY Stone observed 

that a large fortune was an 
almost invariable stumbling-block 
in the way of ambition, and she, 
as it were, took up his challenge. 

“Yes, it was the money that did 
forhim. He wasa rather serious 
boy. He had imagination, ideals 
He was going to do great things 
He went to Yale and got himself 
made one of the editors of that 
undergraduate daily paper- 
what’s its name? Oh, yes! ‘The 
News.’ A man once told me that 
Coppy was the best editor ‘The 
News’ ever had, and that under 
him the paper had more influence 
among the undergraduates— more 
power asa leader of thought —than 
ever before orsince. Then he took 
his degree, and less than a year 
later inherited all this money. It 
spoiled him. There was no par- 
ticular incentive to work, but there 
were no end of incentives to play 
and no end of people to play with. 
I suppose that’s a very common 
story.”’ 

“Ves,” Stone said, ‘it is a very common story, 
It seemsa great pity in this particular case—brains going to 
waste. That’s bad economy. That's not commonsense. 
Still Latimer is very young; he can’t be more than thirty, 
I should think. It may be that he'll tire of it all, get bored 
with it; or, more likely still, some important reason for 
taking hold of life mz 1y come along.”’ 

Perhi aps Stone was gently sounding the girl there. If he 
was he must have found out at once w h: it he wanted to know. 

“‘Coppy has had reason enough,” Miss Grey said; and she 
cannot have realized how muc h bitterness there was in her 
tone. ‘‘He has friends who have stuck to him through— 
everything, and believed in him, or tried to believe in him. 
You might think they were ‘reason’ enough, but apparently 
they’re not.’’ That seemed to be more than she had meant 
to say, for she looked a little alarmed, and after a moment 
shook her head and laughed. ‘‘ Poor Coppy! We mustn’t go 
on vivisecting him like this. I mustn’t, ] mean. It’s hardly 
fair behind his back.’’ She glanced at the watch on her wrist. 
‘*Four-thirty; nearly tea-time. Shall we go back to the 
house? My father will be there by now. He went an hour 
ago to fetch StevenForbes. Coppy is motoring out from town 
and bringing Alice Farnborough with him.” 


I’m afraid. 


HEY turned back, recrossed a little Japanese bridge over 

the spillway from the lake, and set themselves to mount- 
ing the hill. On the long south terrace an elderly woman in 
black, with a black Spanish mantilla over her white hair, 
was pac ing up and down with bent head. 

“That's my great-aunt, Miss van Werk,” Linda Grey said. 
Then as they came up she slipped her arm about Miss van 
Werk’s bent shoulders. ‘‘ Aunt Sophie.” she said, “‘ I want to 
present a guest to you— Mr. Stone. You and he should get 
on famously, because he’s working very hard to make the 
world better.” 

Stone bowed without speaking, but the old lady came a 
step nearer and peered into his face. She had very large 
dark eyes, and she seemed, by some odd trick of personality, 
to spread a kind of hush about her. Perh ips it was just her 
remoteness from the concerns of this world, her nearness to 
things eternal. 

She said abruptly: ‘‘Have you love in your heart?”’ 

Stone was embarrassed. He went quite hot and red. 
‘*Oh—I—yes, I hope so,"’ he answered lamely; “I’m sure I 
hope so, Ma'am.” 

“Because,” said the old lady, “if you have not your work 
will go for nothing—a house built on the sands, grass—as 
soon as the wind goeth over it —— Love is everything.’ 
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“I'm inclined to think, Ma'am,” Stone said, “that there 
has been a good deal of unintelligent and misdirected love 
‘ntheworld. I’d give up some of it for alittle hard efficiency.’ 

The old lady regarded him with a shocked wonder; then 
he said gently, ‘You will learn better, sir,” and turned 
iway. : . 

They left her there, pacing the long terrace, and went on 
into the house. Stone was frowning; but he didn’t explain 
whether he was impatient at himself or at the very odd old 
lady in black. Perhaps he didn’t know. 


HEY found the others already gathered before an unnec- 
essary fire in the long, comfortable lounging-room, and 
Laurens Grey came forward at once to greet Stone. 

‘““T had to drive down to the Howards’ at Bedford to fetch 
my cousin,” he said. ‘‘Do you know him, by-the-way?”’ 

‘He called ‘‘Steven!”’ and a fair, lean, sharp-faced, middle- 
ged man, who looked like a groom, came across the floor, 
cave Stone an indifferent hand, said ‘‘ How-de-do; heard 
tbout you from old Laurens,” and went off again to join an 
elderly collie in a corner, with whom he seemed to be on terms 
f quiet and sober affection. ; ; 

Stone caught sight, across the room, of Copley Latimer 
talking to a girl, and he fixed him with a more critical eye 
‘han on the few previous occasions when he had casually 
seen him in public places. So this was the individual cver 
whom Linda Grey’s voice took on a new and troubled tone, 
whose conduct had power to evoke sorrow and bitterness in 
her—this smiling, handsome young man with the dark circles 
under his eyes. She now led Stone across to these two and 
nade the introductions. 

Latimer greeted him civilly enough, but without interest, 
ind Stone saw, and was inexplicably a little irritated by 
seeing, that the other man’s eyes had fastened with such a 
hungry intensity upon his hostess that the rest of the world 
had ceased to exist for him. They moved away together, 
Miss Grey and the dissipated young man, and Stone looked 
ifter them. They didn’t speak to each other while they were 
within his hearing, but he thought that Linda Grey’s face was 
a little flushed and that her eyes were shining. 

Miss Farnborough recalled to him the fact that he was not 
lone and he turned to her with a start. ‘‘They look well 
together, don’t they?”’ she said. 

He glanced at the girl beside him and then quickly away 
again before anything in his expression should betray sur- 
priseand pity, for all down one side of her face there extended 
one of those reddish discolorations called ‘‘ birthmarks,” 
and in her eyes was the eternal tragedy of the woman who 
knows she is forever, in a certain important sense, ‘‘out of 
the running.’’ He understood now why it was that she hated 
crowds and liked to come to Grey’s Inn when the week-end 
was to bea quiet one. 


“T MEAN,” she explained, “that they’re both so good- 

looking and in such different ways. Coppy Latimer is 
dark and Linda is fair; he’s enough taller than she is; and he’s 
frightfully in love.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Stone slowly, ‘that if I were ‘fright- 
fully in love’ with such a girl as that I should try a little 
harder to become the sort of man she could love back without 
any loss of her self-respect.’’ Miss Farnborough was silent 
so long that he thought he had offended her and hastened 
into a kind of apology. ‘Was that too frank? Of course it 
shouldn’t have been said in this house and about a 
fellow-guest. I’m afraid I have no manners.”’ 

‘‘Oh, manners! Manners have rather gone out, haven't 
they? Only’’—he saw the girl’s eyes, and to his astonish- 
ment there were tears in them—‘‘Coppy’s one of the kindest 
ind sweetest persons in all the world. Oh, I won’t try to 
pretend that he hasn’t faults. But I’m sure that in all his 
life he has never done a cruel or an unfair or an unkind act. 
[ dare say he has lived a pretty useless and even foolish life, 
but there are a good many of us who know how kind he can 
be to the—the lame dogs. And that’s something.” 

‘Oh, yes,’’ Stone said, smiling, ‘‘that’s a great deal. But 
you see I’m a little cracked about efficiency, about contrib- 
uting all you’ve got to the general welfare. I hate to see 
opportunities wasted. There’s a young man with a large 



































































































































“* Because,’ Said the Old Lady, ‘If You Have Not Your Work Will Go for Nothing —— Love is Everything’” 


fortune, and with, I’mtold,brains. It irritates me exceedingly 
to see him wasting them both, and on top of that ’’—Stone’s 
voice changed a little—‘‘ presuming to consider himself fit to 
love the girl he’s now talking to across this room.” 

‘‘ I’m not so sure about the presuming," Miss Farnborough 
said. ‘I don’t think Coppy ever presumes about anything. 
I think he considers himself rather a worm. Of course I've 
often wondered—all his friends have—why his feeling for 
Linda hasn’t made him try to turn over a new leaf. Perhaps 
he has tried. Perhaps leaves are harder to turn over than 
you and I, who have no temptations in particular, will ever 
know. They say love works miracles. I should have thought 
it would have worked one with Coppy Latimer, but it hasn’t.”’ 

“That,” said Mr. Stone dryly, “is an interesting and 
romantic tradition—that story about love working miracles 
in the regeneration of a weak or a vicious man. I confess I 
have never seen the miracle worked. It is my opinion that 
if a man won't save himself for his own sake—to satisfy his 
own self-respect —he won't do it for anybody’s else.” 

Miss Farnborough sighed. ‘I suppose that’s true. Poor 
Coppy! Perhaps something will come along, one of these 
days, to wake up his self-respect. I wish it might.” Mr. 
Stone had nothing to say on that point, and Miss Farn- 
borough sighed again. Then she said: ‘‘ Linda is very lovely, 
isn’t she?”’ 

Car 





said Stone thoughtfully, ‘I believe she is.”’ 
Il 


R. LAURENS GREY looked down the brief length of 

his dinner-table and caught Linda’seye. He raised one 
eyebrow very slightly and his daughter. returned a smiling 
nod. That meant that everything was going satisfactorily. 
He thought so, too, but he was glad of her acquiescence. 

It had been against both his habit and his inclination to 
introduce such a man as young Mr. Stone into the peace and 
quiet of Grey’s Inn. You never knew what these revolution- 
ary fellows might say or do. But Grey took his duties as a 
member of the Committee on Admissions at the Atheneum 
with some seriousness, and felt that he couldn’t give way to 
the urging of Stone’s backers there, even though they were men 
of influence, without having a closer look at the chap’s social 
side. There was no doubt about his public qualifications. 
Men who knew what they were talking about considered him 
and his ideas important to the community. But after alla 
club wasn’t exactly an academy ora Hall of Fame. There 
were other things to be considered. 

However, so far as Grey could judge, the “other things”’ 
were all right. Stone had behaved in the day and a half he 
had been under observation much like other people. He was 
rather quiet; his manners seemed to be all right; and he 
hadn't tried to harangue his fellow-guests on the subject of 
his convictions—whatever they might be. 

Grey was a little hazy on this point. He hadn’t read the 
young man’s books nor heard his lectures. To tell the truth, 
Grey was just a little afraid of all that kind of thing. He was 
by instinct conservative. He dreaded change and discomfort 
as a petted cat dreads the rain. He realized, as well as most 
men of middle age, that the old social order was dying now, 
that rapid and disconcerting changes in the relation of man 
to man were going on all about him—new codes of social 
ethics, new ideals, new politics; and his reason told him that 
all these were just and good, but he was afraid of them. 

He glanced down the table where that lean, quiet stranger 
with the strong jaw was placidly eating an ice, and he saw a 
melancholy and fantastic picture of young Mr. Arthur Stone 
and himself fighting for possession of the world. And he saw 
that it was an unequal combat. He made a hasty review 
of his own position, and it wasn’t a very good one. The 
fortifications and entrenchments that had done service for 
so long were in a bad state of repair. That young giant 
yonder would be through and over them in no time, and 
suddenly he saw Stone standing triumphant over his lifeless 
body, and a horde of strangers with fierce eyes sweeping in 
across his Persian rugs. 

It came to the unhappy gentleman, this astonishing vision, 
with all the poignant vividness of a thing seen in a dream, 
then vanished again, and he leaned back in his chair with 
a brief laugh of self-ridicule. He looked once more where 
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Am I Unfair to You, Coppy? But if | Am Whose Fault is [t?’” 


Arthur Stone had turned away from his ice to answer some 
question of Linda’s. It was plain that she was getting some- 
thing out of this fellow that interested her; and not for the 
first time either. Grey recalled that the two had spent a 
good part of the preceding evening together, and during 
the current afternoon had taken a long walk over the hills. 
It rather amused him that Linda should go in so suddenly 
and so hard for ideas; but wasn’t she just a bit overdoing 
it? Coppy Latimer wouldn’t be too pleased. He heard his 
daughter pressing her guest rather hard about something, 
and he saw Stone suddenly frown and push the unfinished 
ice away. He bent forward to listen. 


TONE said, with a kind of sudden violence and not as if he 
wanted to say it, as if rather he were being forced to: ‘‘ I see 
the affairs of this world conducted by the maddest mixture of 
sentimentality and worn-out tradition. The world has to me 
the appearance of a preposterous toy played with by a mob 
of imbecile children. And the worst of it is the idiot children, 
when they are occupied with their own private concerns, are 
shrewd, grown-up, cool-headed men and women. They use 
any quantity of commonsense in their homesand their offices, 
but when they turn their attention to public business, social 
responsibility, they quite suddenly go mad.” 

That was arresting, whether true or not. 
he could particularize. 

Oh, yes, he could. He could give her a thousand particulars 
if she liked, but war would do to start with. Could there 
possibly be anything sillier or crueler or more wasteful ? 

“Or more natural, I should think.”’ 

“Oh, natural to savages perhaps. It’s the one great out- 
rageous relic of savagery left lying in the midst of law and 
philosophy and pavements and organized charity 
and telephones. War! Lookhere! Suppose you 
had a business, making cloaks or clocks or toy 
rabbits, and you considered that a similar house 
across the street was getting your trade away 
from you, or in some other way treating you ill 
Would you call your operatives together and go 
over there and try to burn the other factory or to 
kill its working people? No. You'd go to.law 
over the point at issue, and you and the other 
chap would abide by the decision of the courts as 
to which of you was right and which was wrong. 
That’s what you'd do in your private capacity. 
That’s the only sane, reasonable thing that two 
civilized persons could conceivably do in the 
circumstances. But suppose a foreign country 
should trample on your country’s rights, or some 
irresponsible foreign criminals should blow up one 
of your battleships! What then? A sane and 
reasonable recourse to arbitration, the only thing 
conceivable to civilized beings? Not at all. 
You'd tear off your civilization like a coat. 
You'd set upa shout for your army and your navy 
to go out and kill in thousands and get killed in 
thousands, to pillage and burn and lay waste, and, 
quite incidentally, to bankrupt you as well as 
your enemy. Is that modern? Is that reason- 
able? Is that civilized? I tell you it’s madder 
thana maddream. It’sa kind of grisly joke.”’ 


Linda asked if 


INDA GREY stared at him. ‘ Yes,”’ she said 
thoughtfully. And then in a more emphatic 
tone: “Of course. It's appalling, Do you know 
I'd never thought of it like that. Of course I knew 
war was dreadful, but it had never occurred to me 
that it was illogical and silly. But haven't people 
been trying for a long time to get internationa! 
quarrels settled by arbitration, peace conferences, 
The Hague and all that ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ Stone said readily. ‘I don’t lay 
any claim to originality. I’ve never thought 
anything of any kind that thousands of other men 
haven’t thought before me. Only I go at it per- 
haps from a slightly different angle. I should 
like to shame humanity into commonsense con- 
duct by pointing out to it that certain things are 
wasteful and silly, instead of bullying it into a: 
unreasoning virtue by telling it that certain 
things are wicked.”’ 

She laughed over that and nodded her head. 

Her father laughed, too, and nodded his head 
with surprise and a kind of relief. What the 
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MY PRETTY YOUNG DAUGHTER 


A YOUNG CIRL'S DREAMS AT NINETEEN AND 
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E SURE and begin it 
rightaway. I’mcrazy 
to hear what you think 

of it. And the minute you 
finish let me know, will you? 
If it’s in the middle of the 
night call me up.” 

IhearElaine thusintensely 
speaking from Rusty’s open 
door as she is leaving. I do 
not catch Rusty’s reply, but 
Elaine’s parting words are 
still fervent: 

‘Really, I never read any- 
thing like it. I couldn't put 
it down to eat or sleep—I was 
simply dead to the world. 
Oh, she’s the most wonderful 
creature! I never dreamed 
of any character in a book 
so fascinating, though he al- 
ways makes his women per- 
fectly adorable. And his 
men! Oh, the man is—well, 
there’s no use trying to des- 
cribe him. You'll dream of 
him afterward. I did.” 

Evidently Rusty has come 
to her door, for I hear her call 
after Elaine: ‘I won’t!” 

“Wait and see!’’ Elaine 
gives gayly back from the 
foot of the stairs. 


T ISimmediately following 

Elaine’s departure that 
Rusty Locks also, according 
to her friend’s prediction, be - We 
comes ‘‘dead to the world.’ 
It was only an hour before luncheon that Elaine went away, 
after having brought the book to Rusty; but Rusty is late to 
lunche on, eats abstractedly, excuses herself early,and vanishes 
upstairs again. 

She is apt to sit about the porches with her reading these 
August days, or, in the heat of mid-afternoon, she is often 
found curled up in a big leather armchair in the library, or 
even stretched under the shade of a low- drooping tree near 
the tennis court. But today, although it is very sultry and 
the upper rooms are uncomforté ibly warm, Rusty remains 
in her room. Entering on an errand, at nearly four o'clock, I 
discover my daughter, clad in the thinnest of negligees, lying 
on her couch drawn close to the awning-shaded window, her 
hair curling damply away from her brow, her cheeks flushed 
with the heat—and perhaps with excitement —her arms and 
neck bared to the faint breeze which filters languidly in. She 
is reading a thick volume withsuch rapidity that she isalready 
a quarter of the way through. 

‘Dear,” I suggest, as I am leaving the room with the 
article I came for, ‘‘I think it must be at least ninety-eight 
in this room. It is much cooler downstairs.”’ 

‘Is it? I'll be down pretty soon,” Rusty replies without 
looking up. 

I do not know what she is reading. The days have gone 
by when I should have looked over her shoulder to see, or to 
say, upon seeing, ‘‘I don’t think I want you to read that, 
little girl. How did you come to begin it without showing it 
to me?” Nor do I now ask, as I might do under different 
circumstances: ‘‘What do you find so interesting, dear? 
Do you think I should enjoy it? 

Presently I go down to the great side porch, where a 
decided breeze, though a warm one, brings real refreshment 
as | sit and sew upon a lace collar which is to adorn one of 
Rusty’s simple college frocks. As the afternoon passes I 
expect to see my elder daughter come down, daintily clad in 
one of the sheer white frocks she delights in, her mass of 
ruddy hair in exquisite order, her whole personality fresh 
and fragrant from her bath. But she does not appear. 


> Went Out Into the ¢ 


~ FIVE o'clock, Dorothy, our eight-year-old, returning 
Fah an afternoon witha small friend, runs up in search 
of her sister to beg for a game of tennis. ‘‘It isn’t a bit hot 
from the 


now, Rus, truly it isn’t !’’ I hear her beseeching top 
of the stairs; ‘but evidently she gets no satisfaction. Not 
until the dinner gong, musically sounding through the house, 
brings us all—father, mother and sons—in from the porch, 


where for the last half hour we have been assembled, do we 
catch sight of Rusty Locks. 

“Tove! Rus; been out for a tramp in this sun?” inquires 
Kent, eying her cheeks. ‘“‘You look broiled to a_ turn. 
All you need is a couple of lettuce leaves and a dab of 
mayonnaise to be the real thing ina lobste r-salad effect. 

‘This is the hottest day I ever saw,’’ Rusty murmurs 
rather petulantly as she takes her place. 

mi thought the heat had moderated a good deal when I 
came,” her f ither observes. ‘‘It was certainly comfortable 
on the porch.’ 

“It’s about a thousand degrees in my room, 
Rusty. 

“Play a set with me after dinner,” invites 

‘That will cool you off. We'll take it quietly.” 

‘No, thank you. I don’t care for tennis on such a broiling 
night,” Rusty yovline ‘s. She makes short work of her dessert, 
and again asks to be excused, long before the rest. 

Kent looks after her with quizzical eyebrows. ‘‘Green-blue 
rib letters begun to come again?’’ he inquires of me. 


, ’’ complained 


McLain. 


V: HER FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH A “BEST SELLER” 





DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“T think not. She will be 
down presently, I am sure.’ 

But she does not come 
down presently nor later 
Tom Braithwaite comes over 
and plays tennis with 
McLain, glancing often at 
the porch where Rusty is 
naturally to be expected to 
appear waving a greeting 
atany friend insight. Lester 
Wilde and Ned Euston stroll 
in together, and Ned asks 
directly for Rusty; but 
Dorothy, running up for her, 
reports her not to be found 
either in her own room or 
elsewhere. 

In the middle of the even- 
ing Kent answers the tele- 
phone and calls loudly for 
Rusty, who is wanted by 
Elaine, but he is unable to 
find her. Not untilthe guests 
have gone and it is bedtime 
does she appear upon the 
porch, to say good-night. In 
answer to questions she says 
nonchalantly that she has 
been interested ina book and 
wanted to finish it. 

“What's the 
McLain inquires. 

“Oh, one Elaine brought 
over. You wouldn’t care for 


” 


book ?”’ 








‘“Who’s the author?” 


yarden and Buried That Book !’” Rusty names him, trying 
to speak carelessly. 
McLain’s comment is contemptuous. ‘‘Oh, you don’t 


mean to say you care for his stuff well enough to stifle indoors 
on a night like this!’’ 

‘‘A great many people think he is a wonderful writer,’’ is 
Rusty’s attempt to defend her cause; and Kent chimes in: 

‘Well, he’s rather rotten, I suppose, but he certainly does 
hold you till he gets through with you. Let me take the 
book, Rus?” 

. It’ s Elaine’s. She wants it right back. i 

“‘T rather think Elaine’ll let me have it,’’ Kent asserts with 
a confident smile. 

“She won’t like it a bit. 
library.’ 

Kent hesitates, then speaks out frankly. ‘‘I suppose you 
don’t know,” he informs her, ‘‘that the last one of that man’s 
books has been barred from our village library? But of course 
it’s not that one you’ve been reading ?”’ 

I fancy that if the porch were lighter we could see Rusty’s 
cheek burn, for she puts up her hand to it, after a fashion she 
has when its involuntary flushing annoys her. But she 
comes out into the full open, like her straightforward young 
self. ‘‘ I’m afraid this is the one,’’ she owns, ‘“‘though I didn’t 
know it was like that till I was well into it. And then—I 
couldn’t stop.” 

Kent is suddenly silent. I imagine 
shifted to Elaine, of whom he is a devoted friend. 
herself hastens to the defense of Elaine: 

“She didn’t realize that it was such a bad book; she was 
just fascinated by thecharacters. You know Elaine doesn’t 
well—analyze things much. She wouldn’t have meant to 
recommend anything wrong—of course she wouldn’t.”’ 

‘Good for you,” Kent says briefly, and the subject drops. 


You can get it yourself from the 


his thoughts have 
But Rusty 


HE next day we have a guest. He is to remain only fora 

night, but we have all been looking forward to the one 
evening we shall have with him. He is a guest worth having. 
His name is Stanley Carpenter, and he was a classmate of 
my bachelor brother, Lynn Rust; therefore he is still a young 
man. He is one of those widely traveled, modestly assured 
men, who, having had all kinds of adventures, can tell of them 
in a way that holds his listeners enthralled. He has lately 
returned from a long voyage, following a sojourn in East 
Africa for certain important purposes, which calied for several 
months of tramping and camping with a care ‘fully selected 
party of scientific men. 

Kent, who is intensely interested in all outdoor life, has 
kept Mr. Carpenter talking pretty steadily since dinner, and 
we have all listened with the absorbed interest his narrations 
never fail to rouse in us. Suddenly McLain puts a question 
which I believe none of us have thought to ask of our traveler. 

“‘Mr. Carpenter,’”’ he seizes the chance to say, in a 
moment’s lull, “‘if you don’t mind telling us, I’d like awfully 
well to know what books you'take with you when you start 
off on sucha great tripas thisone. We've heard a lot about 
the ‘Pigskin Library,’ and ever since I read that list I’ve 
been trying to find out what other men take with them—if 
they do take books at all on such trips.’ 

Stanley Carpenter has turned to McLain with what 
strikes me as a more than ordinary lighting of the eye. 
McLain hardly looks his twenty-three years; he is more boy- 
ish in appearance than Kent, who, at twenty-one, is taller 
and heavier than his elder brother. The question, coming 
from so young a man, evidently appeals to our guest. 

‘‘Well, Mac,” he answers, looking somewhat quizzically 
at the inquirer, ‘‘I must own that there’s no pigskin in my 
library, and the books I took with me came back a good deal 
(Page 14) 


the worse for wear. But they stood out the journey, whic] 
was all that was necessary.” 

Then he tells us his list, explaining that for consideration 
of space and light travel he felt obliged to limit himself to te: 
books, trusting to be able to pick up or borrow, as the need 
arose, from other members of his party, all of whom wer 
men of the sort who would consider a selection of books as 
necessary for the outfitting of an expedition as any of the 
other supplies. The list begins with the Bible—as all lists 
must —includes three biographies, two histories, one volum« 
of essays, one of verse, one on photography and one novel 

The list is discussed with the greatest interest by us all, 
Winston, my husband, being particularly curious as to thx 
reason why the biographies should have been most favored 
in the selection. McLain wonders why Mr. Carpenter did 
not include books of travel, and Kent is unable to see why 
any man should, out of so meager an allowance, have giver 
space to the book of verse. Rusty asks Mr. C arpenter why 
he chose for his one novel a book which he admits he knew 
by heart, rather than one just off the press, which he hac 
never read. 

“Because,” says Mr. Carpenter, smiling, ‘I knew of nc 
novel just off the press, which I could trust to give me the 
enjoyment I was sure to get from re-reading the masterpiece | 
took. You see, even if I had picked the best seller of thx 
hour, I might nevertheless have drawn a blank.”’ 

‘Even if you had chosen one by ?’’ suggests Kent, 
with a sly glance at Rusty. She looks daggers at him, for he 
has named the author of the book she has so recently 
devoured. 

A funny little twist appears at the corner of Stanley 
Carpenter’s clean-cut mouth. 

“T should probably not know whom you are mentioning,’ 
he answers, ‘‘if on shipboard I had not met a young fellow 
who was reading a book, lately out, by the author you speak 
of. His steamer-chair was next mine, and he gave me items 
from time to time, which kept me in touch with the progress 
of the extremely thrilling plot. Then, when he had finished 
it—he said he couldn’t help finishing it—he invited me up 
to the hurricane deck to see how far he could throw the book 
into the sea. We made quite a ceremony of it, and my young 
friend succeeded in hurling it—tied tight and weighted a 
it—a very respectable distance. But—it didn’t make much 
of a splash,” he finishes, laughing. 

“What do you consider a general rule for the choosing of 
books?” I ask our guest. ‘‘Can you put it into a few words, 
or is that expecting too much? 

Mr. Carpenter’s bright eyes meet mine, and there is a 
flash of understanding between us. And I know what he will 
say before he says it. 

‘There’s only one possible answer to that,” he tells us, and 
my husband nods; he, too, knows the answer. But McLain 
and Kent and Rusty eagerly await it, for it seems to them 
a large question to have only one answer. Mr. Carpenter 
puts it into the fewest possible words: 

“‘ Aside from all distinctions of personal tastes and prefer- 
ences,”’ he says, ‘‘the rule, of course, is this: Choose the 
books which leave a fine and wholesome flavor behind them. 
No others are worth reading.”’ 








Ye. morning, after Mr. Carpenter has gone, I come upon 
Rusty standing before the old-fashioned desk bookcase in 
her room. The doors are open, and she seems to be studying 
the rows of books. She turns as I enter her open door. 

““Mummy,” she says proudly, with a spirited little lift of 
her head, ‘‘I don’t think I’m ashamed of my collection. Mr. 
Carpenter’s rule would apply to every one of these.” 

So it would—there can be no question of it. Rusty’s 
bookcase has been slowly filling for years, and only lately 
she has removed all those treasured volumes which were her 
childhood and early girlhood favorites, to present them to 
her delighted little sister, Dorothy, thus making room for 
more of the later additions to her store. 

Together we scan the titles. Not even the many famous 
lists of ‘‘best books” can far excel in quality the rows of 
Rusty’s chosen authors. The proportion of fiction is high, as 
is to be expected in the library of a nineteen-year-old; but 
it is fine fiction, and much of it is of the company of the 
great. As for the other volumes, they represent a pretty 
well chosen selection in most of the branches of literature, 
with a strong le -aning toward books of essays on all sorts of 
subjects, by famous writers both past and present. Rusty 
has a great i. for these, and prime favorite among 
them is a certain English essayist of the present decade, one 
of whose slender volumes she now takes down to quote with 
glee a brief, familiar extract: 

““*His idea of conversation was to ask you whether you 
had read a number of modern novels. If he found one that 
you had not read he sketched the plot in an intolerably 
prolix manner, so that it was practically impossible to fix 
the mind on what he was saying.’ 

“That doesn’t sound much like a description of Mr. 
Carpenter, does it?’’ she asks; and then she adds, seemingly 
with irrelevance: ‘I’m going over to Elaine’s, Mummy, to 
take back her book. She wants to know exactly what | 
think of it. I know—now—what I think of it. And I know 
how I felt when I was reading it—as if I were eating a two- 
pound box of chocolates at a sitting. And I’ve been loathing 
c hoc olates ever since. 

“Then you will soon get back vour taste for simple bread 
and butter—and roast beef,’”’ I assure her; and she goes off 
with the book under her arm, carefully turned title inward. 


V HEN she comes back she has a tale to tell. 

‘Elaine and I had along argument,’ she reports. ‘“‘ At 
first she wouldn’t admit that there was anything wrong 
about the book. But finally, when I had told her what Kent 
said about it, and then what Mr. Carpenter said—I saved 
that for the clincher—she owned that she had had an uncom- 
fortable feeling all the time she was reading it. And the 
story about the book that was buried at sea put an idea 
into our heads. We went out into the garden, at Elaine’s, 
’way down by the hedge, and buried that book! At the last 
minute Elaine wanted to save out one illustration—it was a 
fascinating picture. But I wouldn’t let her.” 

She laughs at the recollection, then adds one more touc! 
to her description: ‘Elaine would lay a wreath on the spot. 
I said she might if she would let me select the materials 
She agreed—she had to, or I wouldn’t have let her have any 
wreath. So I went into the kitchen garden and made « 
wreath of squash leaves. It really looked quite impressive 
And Elaine didn’t know what the leaves were until she had 
laid the wreath in place. There was another thing I would 
rather have made it of, though, if I could have found any- 
and dared touch it.” 

I ask her what it would have been, and, with a laugh an 
a flourish of her arm—and her botanical knowledge—sh« 
answers gayly: ‘ Rhus Toxicodendron!”’ 


In the next JouRNAL I will tell what to me is one of the 
most beautiful of all the experiences in my little girl’s life: 


the story of ‘The Baby That Came to Our House.” 
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VI 

F ELDRIDGE WALCOTT’S wife 

wished him to know that it was not 

his money which had bought the long, 
gray, fur-lined coat, she gave no other sign. 
She spent the money that he gave her, and 
when it was gone she asked him for some 
more. 

Only once she had said as she took it: 
is right for me to spe ‘nd this? 

And he had replied: ‘‘ When you ask for anything I cannot 
give you I will let you know.’ 

She had said nothing. She had not even glanced at him. 
ut somehow he fancied that she understood him. 

He grew to know by intuition the days when she w ould go 
to Merwin’s. As he left the house he would say: ‘She will 
ve there.”’. And when he dropped in, in the afternoon, he did 
not even need to glance at the alcove on the right. He 
would sit down quietly in his place across the aisle, glad to be 
with her. He never saw her come ana go and he did not 
know whether any one was with her behind her curtain. He 
tried not to know. He was trying to understand Rosalind. 
What was it that drew her? Was it music or the quiet 
place? Or was there ? 

He could easily have known. Gordon Barstow’s detective 
would have made sure for him in a day. But Eldridge did 
not want to know anything that a detective could tell him. 
He was studying Rosalind’s every wish, as if he were a boy. 
He did not go to Merwin’s till he felt sure that she would be 
there in the alcove, and he left before she drew the little 
urtain and came out. He did not want to know. He only 
wanted her to be there and to sit with her a little while 
quietly. 

He would wait and understand. 


“Vou are sure it 





PIANO had come into the house and the boys were 
<'\ taking lessons. One day he discovered that Rosalind 
vas learning too. He had come home early, wondering 

hether he would ask her to go for a walk with him. He 

id asked her once or twice and they had gone for a little 
vhile before supper, walking aimlessly through the suburban 
streets, saying very little; he had fancied that Rosalind 
iked it, but he could not be sure. He opened the door with 
his latchkey and stepped in. Some one was pl iying softly, 
stopping to sing a little and then playing again. Rosalind 
was alone. 

He stood very quiet in the dark hall, only a little light from 
ibove the door shining on the stair-rail and on a lamp that 
hung above it. She was playing with the lightest touch—a 
few notes, as if feeling her way, and then the little singing 
voice answering it. 

So she was like this—very still and happy—and he was 
shut out. His hand groped behind him for the latch and 
found it and opened the door, and he stepped outside and 
losed the door softly. He stood a moment in the wind. 
Behind his door he heard the music playing to itself. 

He walked for a long time that afternoon along the dull 

reets, staring at brick houses and at children running past 
himonbrickwalks. Itwas 

ll brick walks and long 
ws of houses and dull- 
could not reach 
Rosalind. He could buy 
lothes for her—more 
rricks—and there was 
the music; his mind 
halted and went on. 
\lusic made her happy — 
ike that! He bought a 
per and studied it a 
hile, standing by the 
news-stand with the cars 
id taxis shooting past. 


ess; he 





DRESENTLY he 
folded the paper and 
tooka car that was going 
»ward town. There was 
mething he could do 
Rosalind, something 
that no one had thought 
f, something that she 
vould like! He was as 
ier as a boy, standing 
front of the _ ticket 
indow and looking in. 
‘“Tickets for the 
ymphony?”” The man 
‘lanced out at him. 
‘House sold out.” 

Eldridge stared back. 
‘You mean I cannot 
et them?” 

“Something may come in. You can leave 
our name.” The man pushed paper and 
encil toward him. 

Eldridge wrote his name slowly. 
ood ones.”’ 

“Can't say,” said the man. ‘There are six 
thead of you.” He took up the paper and made a note. 

Eldridge stepped outside. A man looked at him and 
moved up, falling into step beside him. ‘I have a couple of 
\ickets,”’ he said softly. He did not know that he was speak- 
i to a man who would have paid whatever he might ask 
lor the slips of paper in his hand. They were not mere 
Symphony tickets he sold; they were tickets to the fields of 
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pleased face. 





‘oo dShe Was Like Shis— 
‘Very till and Happy - 
and. He ‘Was Shut Out” 
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the sun. He asked five dollars for them; 
he might have got fifty. 

Eldridge slipped them into his pocket. 
He stepped back into the hall. ‘I shall 
not need those tickets,” he said. 

The man in the window glanced at him, 
indifferent, and crossed out a name. 

All the way home Eldridge’s heart 
laughed. Would she like it? She had 
played so softly! She would listen like 
that and he would be with her. He could 
not keep the tickets in his pocket. He 
took them out and looked at them—two 
plain blue slips with a few black marks on 
them. And he had thought of it himself ! 
It was not Mr. Eldridge Walcott’s money 
that bought them for her. Would she 
understand it was not money? 

She took them from him with half- 
“For the Symphony ?”’ she 
said. 

‘I thought you might—we might like 
its 

She looked at them a minute. 
went to a Symphony.” 

“Nor I.”’ He laughed a little. ‘I 
thought we might—try it.”’ 

She was still regarding them thought- 
fully. ‘I haven’t anything to wear, have 
[?’’ She looked up with the wrinkled line 
between her eyes. 

“Wear your - 
his tongue 
week, 


‘] never 





He checked it on 
““Get something. There’s a 
know. You 














you can- get some- 
thing, can’t you?” 
‘Yes, if you think I ought.” 
“Of course; get what you need.”’ 
She waited thoughtfully. “I have a 
dress a ae might do—with a little chang 
ing,’’ she said. 


He saw witha flash, suddenly, the dark 
attic above them and a man on his knees, 
staring down at the gray and shimmering whiteness. 
had better get something new, hadn’t you?”’ 
‘Perhaps; I will think about it.” 


‘You 
said Eldridge. 


HE COULD not have told which he wished. But when, 
the night of the concert, she came down to him wearing 
the gray dress and long gray gloves, with the lace falling 
softly back, he knew in the flash as he looked at her that he 
was glad. She was buttoning one of the gloves and the long 
gray coat hung from her arm. She did not look up. 

He took it from her and wrapped her in it. 

They were going to another world—together. She 
going—with him. 

There was a little quict flush in her face as she sat in the 
car. Other people were going to the concert and she looked at 
them as they came in and 
sat down. And Eldridge 
looked at Rosalind. He 
did not speak to her. 
They were going to the 
new world and the car was 
taking them bits 
of talk—color— drifting 
fragrance as the coats fell 
back. The woman across 
the aisle had a bunch of 
violets. Why had he not 
thought to get violets for 
Rosalind? Would she 
have liked flowers? She 
seemed a strange Rosa- 
lind, sitting beside him in 
the car in her gray dress, 
her eyes like little stars. 
They had three children— 
and a brick house! 

The car jolted on. 
Eldridge would have 
wished that it might never 
stop. There would not be 
another night like this. 
He could put out his hand 
and touch—mystery. 
Then he was helping her 
over the crowded street 
and they were in the hall, 
with flowers everywhere 
and something close 
about you that touched 
you when you moved. 
For years afterward he looked back to that 
Symphony with Rosalind. Once she had 
turned and looked at him. He held that fast 
through the weeks and months that went by, 
through the dull brick streets he held it fast; 
fora moment the hidden Rosalind had come 
to her window and looked out at him and smiled—before 
she turned away. VII 


HE next day Gordon Barstow had come to see him. The 

divorce had dragged on. It had not been contested, but 
there had been delays and consultations and Eldridge had 
come to know Gordon Barstow well. He had a kind of keen 
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Vicarious pity for Barstow. Sometimes, as he talked with 
him and the simple lovableness of the man’s nature came up 
through the uncouthness, he wondered whether Gordon 
Barstow _ not have regained his wife if he had been 
determined. But he had let her go, and after the first day 
he had seemed to take a kind of pleasure in the proceedings. 

‘I’ve been foolish about her,” he said, sitting in Eldridge’s 
office. “But I don’t want her to suffer because I’ve been 
foolish; and I want to make her an allowance, a good one. 
I don’t want Cordelia should ever be poor.” 

Eldridge looked at him. ‘‘ Won’t Tower take 
he suggested. 

The old man seemed to hold it. 
est toward her. I shouldn’t let him marry her if he wasn’t 
straight. But I want Cordelia provided for.” 

And Eldridge suddenly saw that he was thinking of her 
as a man thinks of his daughter, protectingly. The soreness 
seemed to have gone out of his hurt. And there was some- 
thing big in his attitude toward the two who had wronged 
him. ‘‘Cordelia’s only a child,” he said. ‘‘I don’t believe 
I’d ’a’ minded so much if they’d trusted me. It’s that that 
hurts, I guess, thinking of the times they must ’a’ lied and 
I not knowing enough to see anything was wrong.”’ 


care of that ?”’ 


‘He'll meanto. He’s hon- 


ES, it was that that hurt—the times Rosalind had slipped 

away from him before he knew, when he hadn’t eyes 
enough to see. He did not mind that she went to Merwin’s. 
Sometimes he was impatient that she did not go oftener. He 
would watch eagerly for the look in her face that told him 
that today was a Merwin day. He did not mind her going, 
now that he knew. It was the not knowing that hurt. 

Sometimes lately he had begun to wonder whether 
Rosalind knew that he was there, whether she guessed who it 
was that came through the swinging doors and sat across 
the aisle, always a little behind her, and went away before 
she left her place. He liked to fancy that she knew and did 
not mind. 

Men and women were not so small as he had made them 
in his thought. There was room in them generally for life to 
turn around. It was this that Gordon Barstow had taught 
him, he thought. He watched the old man’s simple prepara- 
tions to make Cordelia “‘ well off’ with quiet understanding. 
It was not reparation with him; it was only a steady, clear 
intention in the old man’s thought that the woman he had 
loved and who had gone from him should not suffer. “I 
might have kept her if I'd understood quick enough, I guess. 
I’m slow—about women,” he said. 

Then one day Barstow came into the office. Eldridge had 
sent him word that there were last papers to sign and the 
business would be done. He came in slowly, a little pinched 
with the cold. The wart in the gray-black beard had 
bluish look. He signed the papers and pushed them back. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s done.”’ He sat looking at them a 
minute. ‘‘It’s taught me more than I ever knew before,” he 
said. He lifted his eyes a minute to Eldridge. ‘I’ve learned 
things, thinking about it and about her.” 

He sat without speaking a little time. He had come to 
trust Eldridge, and he seemed to like to sit quiet like this at 
times, without speaking. ‘“‘I saw a woman today,”’ he said, 
“that made me understand more than Cordelia has, a 
woman in at Merwin’s.”’ Eldridge leaned forward. ‘She 
was sitting there alone,’’ said the old man, ‘‘and I see her 
face, one of these quiet faces, not old and not young. I could 





















’a’ loved her if I'd known her when I was younger. I see how 
she was, she sat so quiet there. Well,’’ he got up and reached 
for his hat, ‘‘you’ve seen me through. Thank you for what 
you've done.” 

And then he went out and Eldridge looked at his watch. 
Too late! She would be gone. It was the first time he had 
missed her since he knew. He had not thought that Barstow’s 
business would take so long. He gathered up the papers, 
filing certain ones and addressing others to be mailed. He 
should miss the old man. He had a feeling underneath his 
thought, as he sorted the papers and filed them, that he was 
glad Barstow had sat so long, even though he had missed 
Rosalind. He had seemed to want to stay. Eldridge filed 
the last of the papers and looked again at his watch. It was 
late, but not too late, he decided, to begin the piece of work 
that he had put off for nearly a week. He became absorbed 
in it and it was seven o'clock before he left the office. 

The newsboys were shouting extras as he came out and he 
put one in his pocket. He did not open it. Some one took 
a seat by him in the car and they talked till the car reached 
home. Then the children claimed him, and after supper he 
talked a little while with Rosalind. 

There was a maid now in the kitchen, and Rosalind’s 
hands, he was thinking, as they lay in her lap, were not red 
and roughened; they had a delicate look. She sat sometimes 
without any sewing in them or any fussy work, talking with 
him or sitting quiet. The first time she had sat so, without 
speaking, he had felt as if the silence were calling out, shout- 
ing his happiness, telling the world that Rosalind trusted him. 

He opened the paper and glanced at it—and dropped it as 
if he were seeing something. 

She looked up. ‘What is it?’’ she asked. 

He took it up again slowly. ‘‘It’sa man I know—Gordon 
Barstow. They found him dead in his car this afternoon. 
It’s some one you never knew.” 


Vill 


\ EEKS passed and she had not gone to Merwin’s. For 
/'V a while Eldridge watched her face and waited for the 
Merwin look to come. Then he forgot it; for weeks he did 
not think of it. There had been another concert; they had 
gone to a play and then to another; and as the spring came 
on he took her for long drives into the country; sometimes 
they went with the children, but more often alone. They 
drove far out in the country and came back at early dusk, the 
brick houses softly outlined about them. 

She could not fail to see that he was devoted to her. Some- 
times he brought a flower and left it on her table; he never 
gave it to her directly, and there was no response to it. 
Beyond the one quiet look at the concert she had given no 
sign; only that now she would sit with him silent a long time, 
as if she did not repel him. ‘ 

He was working hard and the business had grown. A new 
class of clients was coming to him, men with big interests, 
and the work often kept him late at the office. Sometimes 
he would take supper in town and work far into the evening. 

It was late in June that he came home one night and found 
her sitting alone on the porch, a shadowy figure, as he came 
up the brick walk. The day had been warm, but the air had 
grown cool now and the moon glimmered over the houses and 
roofs and on the few trees and shrubs in the yard. 

They sat a long time on the porch, talking of the children 
and of the work he had stayed for and a little about going 
away for the summer. They had never been away in the 
summer, but they were going next week. He had tried to 
send her earlier, when the children were out of school; but 
she had waited and he had arranged for them all to get away 
together. ; 

The moon rose high over the roofs and picked out the little 
lines of vines on the porch and touched her face and hair. 
She was wearing a light dress, something filmy, that was half 
in shadow, and his eyes traced the lines of it. She was 
always mysterious, but often now as he looked at her he felt 
that her guard was down. There were only a few steps more 
to cross; he began to wonder if he should ever take them— 
—* perhaps? Or was he not, after all, the man to win 

Cre 

She did not hold him back. It was something in him that 
waited. He watched, through the moonlight, the vine 
shadows on her face, and he remembered the night when she 
lay asleep and he had watched her face—the stranger’s face— 
close to him . . . and a boy and a girl stood in the 
moonlight and looked at him mistily and drew back—and his 
wife swayed a little, rocking in her chair, and her shadow 
moved on the floor. If he should speak to her now what 
would she do? 

Then slowly a face grew before him. He watched it shape 
and fade with its grimness and kindness and a look of pain 
that lay behind it—old Barstow’s face! He knew now; he 
had come out of the moonlight. Tomorrow he would speak 
to Rosalind face to face in the clear light of every-day. The 
wonder of life was hidden in the sun, not in half lights or 
moonlight. He was not afraid now. They would go for 
a long drive and he would tell her in the sun. 


UT when he looked at her in the morning he knew that he 
was not to take her with him out into the country. It 
was the Merwin look, a little look of quiet intentness as if 
she dreamed, and would not wake. He looked at it and 
turned away. He had not seen the look for weeks, but he 
knew that he should find her 
there when he pushed open the 
swinging doors and went in. — 


The curtains to her alcove were closed; she had reached a 
hand to them and drawn them together. But she could not 
shut herself away; he could see her as clearly as if he were 
there with her, the bent head and gentle face. The curtains 
should not shut him out. 

He could not have told when it was that it came to him. 
He lifted his head. She was there waiting for some one; she 
had been waiting a long time in her alcove and he had not 
stirred! He got up slowly and looked across to the green 
curtain. He moved toward it and put out his hand and 
drew it gently back. 

She was looking up, smiling. ‘“‘ You were a long time!” she 
said. Her hand motioned to the seat across the table, but 
he did not take it. 

He stood looking down at her. He laid his hat on the 
table and bent and kissed her. 

Her lip trembled a little, but she did not speak. 

He sat down in the chair opposite and looked at her. 
‘*Well?”’ he said. 

She shook the tears from her eyes and smiled through 
them. ‘‘It wasa long while!”’ she said. 


HE man and the woman in the alcove on the right had 

been talking a long while. Three times the waiter had 
looked in and withdrawn. If he had stopped long enough he 
would have seen that it seemed to be the woman who was 
talking. The man sat silent, one hand shading his eyes, and 
the eyes looking out at her as she talked. 

The waiter knew the woman. He had served her many 
times. He remembered very well the first day she came to 
Merwin’s a year ago, more than a year perhaps. She was 
alone and she had stood just inside the swinging door, look- 
ing about her as if she were not used to places like Merwin’s 
or as if she were afraid. Something had made him think that 
she was looking for some one, and he had shown her into the 
third alcove on the right. But no one had come that day. 
She had come again many times since and always alone, and 
there was always a coin on the table in the third alcove 
waiting for him. 

The waiter was a little disappointed today. He knew the 
man—Eldridge Walcott, a lawyer, a good enough sort; but 
the waiter somehow felt that they had not met until today. 
He had served them both alone, but not together until 
today. He pushed aside the curtain and looked in. She was 
still talking. The man made a little ‘‘ No”’ gesture, and the 
waiter withdrew. 

‘It was when Tom sent me the five hundred,” the waiter 
heard her say as the curtain fell in place. 

The man in the alcove behind the curtain was looking at 
her. ‘‘When did Tom send you five hundred?” 

‘‘A year ago—a little more than a year, I think.’’ She 
paused to think it out. ‘‘He had not sent us anything, you 
know, not since little Tom was born.’’ She was looking at 
him straight. 

His own look did not flinch. ‘‘I know. I put it into the 
business, and called it investing it for Tommie at six per 
cent.” 

She nodded. ‘‘Tom never liked it. I suppose Mother told 
him that we had not used it to buy things with, the way he 
meant us to.” 

“For things you needed,” said the man. “I know—I 
knew then, but I took it.””. He did not excuse himself and his 
eyes did not look away from her. ‘‘I was blind,” he said 
softly. 

‘‘That was what Tom wrote when he sent the five hundred. 
He said that I must spend it on myself or return it to him. 
And that I was to tell him just what I bought with it—every 
penny of it.” She waited a minute. 

‘Did he say anything else?” asked the man. “‘ Better tell 
me everything, hadn’t you, Rosalind?” 

‘“‘He said that he was not setting Eldridge Walcott up in 
business,’’ she added after a little minute, and she smiled at 
him tenderly. 


LDRIDGE returned the look. ‘‘We don’t mind now?” 
‘‘No.”’ They were silent a few minutes. ‘I thought at 
first I would send it back. I wrote to Tom how many things 
we needed for the house and the childrenand for everything.” 

‘“What did he say?” 

‘‘He asked me if you would let me spend it for the house 
and for the children and for everything, if you knew about 
it!” 

The man’s eyes were looking at Mr. Eldridge Walcott, 
regarding him impartially. ‘‘I am glad that you did not let 
me know.” 

“Yes. I sent it back once. But Tom wrote again all 
about when we were children, and when he gave me the 
biggest bites of candy and filled my pail up to the top when 
we went berrying. He said it was what had made a man of 
him, keeping my pail full.’’” Eldridge winced a little. But 
she did not stop. ‘‘ He said he wanted me to spend the money 
for the little girl he knew. I didn’t spend it—not for a long 
time, you know. But I kept it and I looked at it sometimes 
and wondered. Then one day I saw a dress that I liked. I 
thought it was like me—a little.’”’, She looked at him. 

He nodded. 

‘So I got it and that was the end, I guess.’”” She laughed 
tremulously. ‘‘Everything kept coming after that. The 
dress seemed to make me need everything !’’ She spread out 
her hands. 


Then she sat thinking and looking at the dress that needed 
everything. ‘I wore it at first just at home when I was 
alone. I would put it on and sit down and fold my handsand 
think of things—about Tom and about being a little girland 
about Mother. Iwas always rested when I took it off; 
and when the children came in from school and you came 
home I could bear things better.”’ 

He reached out a hand and touched hers where it lay on 
the table. He had said that he should touch it some time 
He stroked it a minute and she went on. 

‘“‘Then I came here.’’ She made alittle gesture. “I didn’: 
know what it was like; I didn’t even know there was a plac: 
like this.” She glanced around the alcove that sheltered 
them with its folds of green curtain. ‘But as soon as | 
came I knew I should come again. I knew it would take 
care of me the way Tom wanted for me. So I spent the 
money.’’ She lifted the little linked purse from the table; 
she laughed. “Only fifty cents left. You’re just in time!” 

Eldridge held out his hand. ‘‘ Give it to me.’’ She looked 
at him. “I want it—yes. Aren’t you willing to give me 
fifty cents of your five hundred?” 

She handed it to him with a little sigh of relief. 

He took it and balanced it thoughtfullyin his hand. ‘‘Why 
did you come today?’’ he asked. 

‘This is my anniversary day.”’ 

“ Todayt 

She nodded as if she saw a vision. ‘‘Itis a year today that 
I came here the first time.”’ 

‘‘Alone?’’ The word breathed itself and stopped and 
Eldridge put out a hand. ‘‘ Don’t tell me! I did not ask it.” 

‘‘Don’t you know?”’ She was looking at him. 

“Ves, 1 know. I do not understand, but I know.”’ 


HE smiled and sat silent. ‘‘I was frightened to come!” 
It seemed as if she were looking at the strangeness of it 
‘“*T was afraid the first day.” 

“You should have asked me to come,” he urged. 

“Would you have come ?”’ 

‘“‘No, not then.”’ 

“And I had to come! I could not wait, and there was no 
one. You would not have come, not even if I had waited.” 

‘‘No, I should not have come except to find you. Tell me, 
have you never been afraid of me, of what I would do?’”’ 

“The first day—yes; I was terribly frightened when you 
came in and sat over there,’’ she moved her hand. “I wanted 
to scream out, to go to you and tell you what it meant and 
beg you not tobe angry. I had never done anything without 
you before. I was like a child! Then you went out and | 
hurried home. I tore off the things. I did not mind your 
knowing. I only wanted you to understand. I was afraid 
you might not understand.”’ 

“T didn’t.” 

“No; I know. But after a while I knew you were trying 
to. Then I knew that some day we should be here together.” 

The little alcove seemed to expand and become a wide 
place. Eldridge caught a glimpse of something fine and 
sincere; it passed like a breath over her face and was gone. 

She lifted the face. “I have waited for it,’ she said. ‘‘] 
have prayed for it every day, I think.’’ Her lips barely 
moved the words. ‘‘I did not want to feel alone here.” 
She paused a moment before she went on. ‘I have not told 
you everything. It was not my anniversary made me come 
today.”’ 

NG?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I came—to meet you!” she said. 

He looked at her-slowly. “And when did you know that 
I would come?’’ he asked. 

“Last night in the moonlight. I was so afraid you would 
speak there in the moon! | did not want the moon to get 
in,” she said. ‘‘ I wanted you to speak in real plain daylight, 
and then, of course, you Know, it’s Tom’s gown and not the 
moon. Everybody has the moon!” she laughed. 

‘“Thisis a very little place, this alcove,”’ said Eldridge. He 
was looking about him at the green walls of the alcove, 
thinking of the sunand the fields and of the road up through 
the hills. 

“But it’s where I went berrying with Tom,’’ she laughed. 

He smiled at her. ‘‘Then it is as bigas the world and the 
sun and all the fields of the sun!” he said. 


UTSIDE the curtain the music tinkled dimly and there 
was a lower music still of all the glasses and words, and 
there was a silence in the alcove. 

“So there has never been any one but me,”’ he said, ‘‘in 
your alcove!” He was looking at her happily. 

“No.” Her lips waited onit and closed. ‘‘ There was some 
one,’”’ she spoke slowly. ‘‘It seems a queer thing to tell. It 
had no beginning and no end!’’ She waiteda moment. ‘‘It 
was a man, an old man that used to sit over there to the left 
at a table by himself. I could see him through the curtains. 
Even when they were almost closed I could see him. He 
always sat there and always alone. I did not notice him at 
first. He was almost ugly, or he seemed ugly.’’ She seemed 
to be smiling at her thought. ‘‘ And one day suddenly I saw 
him as he really was, as he was inside—very gentleand strong 
and wise and not wanting to hurt any one or to let any 
one suffer more than they had to. I knew some way, if I 
should go up to him and speak to him, that he would under- 
stand me and help me. _ I should have liked to speak to 
him. But I didn’t. I did not see him more than a dozen 

times, I suppose. But I used 
to think about him and it 








The curtains were drawn a 
little back, and he knew, before 
he sat down, that she was there 
waiting for some one. He had 
never seen her like this; he had 
not been sure. He had put the 
thought from him when it came. 
3ut now he knew; she was there 
waiting for some one, full of 
happiness. He knew her so 
well! She could not have a hap- 
piness which he did not share 
and no one should hurt her! 
His hands half clinched. He 
had not thought she would 
come again. Why had she 
come? And this was his day— 
under the sky! He had not 
thought this day she would come 
to Merwin’s! 

Then he waited with her. My 
Whatever Rosalind chose she 
should not separate herself from 
him or from love. He would 
wait with her and be glad with 
her. 

The swinging doors opened 
and closed, and the man and 
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I 
HEN home from school's long day 
And to my gs 


gaze his fresh face lifts, 


And. sorrows that are every boy’s. 
I had them once; I feel them yet, 
Through later living’s deeper fret; 
But still I hold him close and say: 
‘*Son, tell me all about your day.” 


NOT THAT HE DOES NOT KNOW | 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


1e arts 


Il 
When at life’s troublous schoolday’s close 
Each world-worn pupil homeward goes, 
Straight to the Father's eyes we'll raise 
Our own, prepared for blame or praise. 
He'll slip an arm around and say: 
‘Child, tell Me all about your day ’”’— 
Not that Our Father does not know, 
But simply that He loves us so. 





the woman waited. 
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, He tells me, whimpering o’er each grief, 
And laughing next in swift relief : 

all the joys The big, bad boy who hid his hat; 

The girl who slipped from where she sat 

To meet with teacher's well-earned frown; 

And how the littlest boy fell down. 

I list, not that I do not know, 

But only that I love him so! 


—————— =o helped me. I don't believe he 


was very clever, but it rested 
| me to think of him—just asa 
big homely field rests you, and 
the way the music did that 
i first night when we knew each 
other.’’ After a minute she 
went on. “I have not seen 
him for alongtime. Hestopped 
i coming suddenly. There was 
| one day when he went out 

he looked at me. I almost 
| thought he would stop and 

speak tome. I wasfrightened— 
and glad! And he went on. 
| I have not seen him since.” 
Outside the glasses and plates 
clicked. The violin sounded 
softly through the murmuring 
words. ‘‘ And yet there was 
nothing to tell him,”’ she said, 
‘*except that 1 was —waiting 
for you.” 
i He looked in her eyes. Far 
i within them something was 
coming to him; the sun lay on 
a thousand fields and the little 
alcove was very still. 
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THE END 
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EAR ROBERT: Evidently you want 
help, and Jam glad you wrote to me, 
because I thinkI can help you. The 

ten years since | married your cousin are 
few enough so that | recall distinctly the 
matters which I considered before asking 
| her to be my wife. These ten years have 
| been sufficient, too, to test our marriage. | 
I recall distinctly how I threshed out the very 
Hi problems which are troubling you, how | 
Hl asked myself just such questions as you are 
asking yourself, and how impossible it 
seemed to answer them conclusively, 

To your first question then: ‘‘ How did 
you know positively, when you met my 
cousin, that she was the one woman in all 
the world with whom you wanted to live 
the rest of your life?” I did not positively 
o. we know. It scems to me that just there is 

Alt hy mS your chief difficulty : in expecting to know 

Mi ISL. positively. When I entered the medical 

8 oe Se Sy school I did not know positively that I had 
chosen the right profession. In fact it was 

not until I had entered upon the practice 
of medicine that I was positively sure that 
I had chosen rightly. That positive knowl- 
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edge came as the result of my choice, not 
as the cause of it. 

We do not positively know beforehand 
the results of any great undertaking in life. 
Every great undertaking is a_ venture. 
Every venture requires faith: faith in our- 
selves, faith in others and faithin the ven- 
ture itself. When a man has faith he needs 
only to make sure that he holds it upon 
reasonable grounds. Thenhe can goahead, 
and then he ought togo ahead, This going 
ahead without full knowledge of what lies 
ahead is absolutely necessary and cannot be 
avoided. It is one of the fixed conditions of 
life. A man who is not ready to meet this 
condition is out of adjustment with the established order of things. Such a man ought 
not to marry. Heought not to enter any profession. He ought not to fare forth from the 
shelter of his home. He ought to live in a sanitarium. 
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OW, then, did I positively know, when I met my wife, that she was the one woman in 

all the world with whom I wanted to live the rest of my life? I knew because! loved 

her, and because I had faith in my love, and because my faith was indorsed by my reason. 

There are three questions which you ought to ask yourself, andif you cannot answer 
them with sufficient assurance you ought not tomarry. These questions are: 

First—‘‘Do I love this young woman ?” 

Second—“ Have I faith in my love?”’ 

Third—“Is my faith a reasonable faith?”’ 

When I was first attracted strongly to my wife I was not positively sure that she was 
the one woman inall the world whom | wanted to marry. But I] wasaware that the attrac- 
tion was strong and I soon discovered that it was a growing attraction. It grew stronger, 
for one thing. But what I especially observed, and what led me to believe that I had 
found “the one woman”’ for me, was that the attraction also grew wider. The more 
companionship I had with her the more traits I discovered in her which I admired, and 
the more interests which we held in common, Above all I was early impressed by her 
genuineness, her absolute sincerity. If I should try to select the one trait by which I was 
most drawn to her in the very beginning of our acquaintance | should probably select this 
trait. To me sincerity is the first-of the virtues. 

Next in importance to traits of character are interests in common. I mean every-day 
interests, such as Jane and I had in gardening, in country life, in photography, in good 
fiction and in old-fashioned furniture. Like traits of character wholesome interests and 
congenial tastes are of great importance, not only because of their present worth, but also 
because they are capable of future development. In order for love to continue it must 
develop, and in order for it to develop, the sources upon which it draws must develop with 
it. Love inwhich one may havea reasonable faith must have such possibilities, and such 
promise, of development. 

You know that the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ says: “I chose my wife as she did her wed- 
ding gown, not for a fine, glossy surface, but for such qualities as would wear well.’’ So 
you should choose your wife. But remember this: the onby qualities that will wear well 
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through the many years and the many expe- 
riences of a lifetime are qualities which will 
continue todevelopand toimprove. A beau- 
tiful figure is not such a quality, neither is 
a pretty face; but a beautiful face may be. 
The qualities whichare surest to developand 
to improve are qualities of character. 

A second requisite of the love in which 
one may havea reasonable faith is that it 
must be unselfish; true love ‘‘seeketh not its 
own.” Inthat respect it is distinguished i 
from mere physical attraction, though phys- WW sy 
ical attraction is present as one element of er 
love. Physical attractiveness will not in- 
crease, but is sure to diminish in intensity 
after marriage. Do you believe for one 
minute that the middle-aged husband feels 
the thrill of electrification when his wife 
enters the living-room which once he felt 
whenever she came nearhim? The delight- 
ful perturbation of mind and body which 
you now experience when you meet your 
sweetheart, and which vibrates through your 
whole being when you touch her hand, will 
not continue undiminished after you are 
married. 

I have been married ten years. My wife 
is physically attractive to me. I like tolook 
at her. But there are many hours when we 
talk together of the needed repairs of the 
house, of the expected visit of a friend, or 
of other matters of common interest, during 
which I am no more keyed up by my wife's 
presence than I am by my little son’s. In 
fact my wife’s presence calls out less of my 
attention than does my little son’s presence, 
for if I am not mindful of him he may upset 
the cream-pitcher. 

I remember my wife’s reading to me an 
article in THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, in 
which the contributor stated that she had 
broken off her engagement with her suitor because she discovered that she did not especially 
enjoy talking with him unless they were sitting together on the sofa. That is physical 
attraction in its lowest terms, That young woman did what every young woman should do. 
Sheinquired whether her love was one in which she might reasonably have faith, and when 
she discovered that it was not she put an end to her relation withher suitor. If the test 
of love which that article describes were tried and followed there would be few unhappy 
marriages. Physical attractiveness should be one trait of the young woman whom you 
marry, but it should not be the dominant trait. 
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OW for the second question which you asked me: ‘‘What was the one, single, dominant 

trait that determined the fact for you?” It was not any one, single, dominant trait, but 
a group of traits, which | thought of then (and dostill) under the group name of wholesome- 
ness. The particular traits were the wholesomeness of her thoughts, the wholesomeness 
of her physical life and the wholesomeness of her character. When I reflect upon this 
answer, which rises so readily in response to your question, I realize that, after all, that 
which compelled my love was not any particular trait, nor even this group of traits, but 
her personality. Personalityis spiritual; and the appeal of spirit to spirit lies deeper than 
we can fathom with our mental fathoming-line. 

You use one phrase, ‘‘the one woman in all the world,” which I think is wrong. This 
phrase isassociatedin my mind with the belief of certain young men that there is somewhere 
in the world one woman who is the one and only woman in all the world whom they can 
truly love and love forever. That belief is undiluted nonsense. Affinity is made and not 
born. It comes with love and does not precede it. Itis made by love and not love by it. 

Freeing your phrase from this association it describes a fact of common experience, 
which ought to make any lover’s assurance doubly sure. That fact is that love changes. 
The function of love is to transform and tobe transformed. But the fact that love changes 
is little knownand little heeded by young people. One of the commonest questions which 
young lovers ask of each other is, ‘“‘ Will we always love each other just as we do today?”’ 
The answer of truth and of common experience is, ‘‘You will not.”” Love must be strong 
enough not merely to endure change, but also to demand change; for without change there 
can be no life and no growth. 

Why should this fact of life strengthen the young lover’s assurance in his love? 
Because you yourself are going to change, aren't you? You are going to lose some of the 
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OR thecelebration of such a function as the President’s 

ball, in honor of so distinguished a visitor as Prince 

Alfred of England, it was as necessary as ever to turn to 
the newspapers, and the press certainly rewarded attention 
the day after the event, so clever it was and so imaginative. 
The whole world danced in it up and down close-print 
columns, the whole uninvited world that had the price of a 
paper. The names of the guests were there in starry rows. 
The uninvited world hailed them as representative and 
reveled in their clothes. 

But the chief glorying was in the uniform of Prince Alfred. 
‘‘That once American green, those buttons under which once 
beat American hearts as true as his to the island throne and 
the gray old mother over seas.’’ Nothing was lost of the 
Princely compliment; the Republic smiled to it from North 
toSouth. There were columns about the history and exploits 
of the regiment, and Prince Alfred was assured that he would 
never lose the name or the distinction of being the first Royal 
American since seventy-six. 

‘So far as I can make out,’’ said Colonel Vandeleur, sort- 
ing letters and telegrams next morning in the sitting-room 
of their suite, ‘‘there are exactly thirteen applications from 
illustrated papers for your photograph in that kit of yours 
last night, my dear boy, as well as four intimations of public 
functions at which you are invited to appear wearing it.”’ 

“There is also a cable from the Duchess of Altenburg,”’ 
said Prince Alfred, ‘‘suggesting that I should send it home. 
I gather John R. has been making remarks. My aunt adds, 
‘Await press comments with deepest apprehension.’ She 
must have been upset to put in that unnecessary ‘with.’ 
I think I will send it home, Vandy. That will gratify my 
aunt and dispose of the photographs.”’ : 

Colonel Vandeleur opened another envelope and glanced at 
its contents. ‘‘Cipher,’’ he said. ‘‘F.O. I thought I should 
hear from ’em.’’ He unlocked a dispatch box and took out 
a small code book. ‘‘Gad! I hope it isn’t a recall. Really, 
dear chap, I don’t know what induced you to do it.” 

‘‘T wanted to look well dressed,’’ Prince Alfred told him, 
“in the eyes of my hosts. The Foreign Office be blowed! 
And I warn you straight, Vandy, if it is a recall I don’t 
propose to go.”’ 

Colonel Vandeleur looked rather blankly at his charge. It 
was not a recall, when they made it out, but it was a very 
plain admonition. 


RINCE ALFRED considered it witha sharp line between 

his brows and a lower lip that looked more irritated than 
impressed. ‘‘That’s the kind of ridiculous and unnecessary 
quacking that goes on the year round,” he said. ‘“‘ But it’s 
the first time I’ve had my kit interfered with. Wire back and 
tell "em I consider my clothes my own.”’ 

He spoke, of course, like a high-spirited youth checked inan 
uncomfortable and impressive way for an initiative in which 
he had taken pleasure and pride; and Colonel Vandeleur did 
not interpret his words as instructions. He had been warned 
never to forget that what his present task most demanded 
was tact. Fortunately tact was the very thing the Colonel 
had most in reserve. He produced a little of it now. 

‘“‘T agree with you that it had better go back,”’ he said, 
‘fon the simple ground that you won’t want it after this. Of 
course I understand their attitude, ina way; but the trouble 
is they don’t in the least realize how little a thing like that 
‘»réally counts on this side.” 

“«Sitly asses!” 

© As you say, it was much liked and appreciated; but as to 
attaching any serious importance to a thing like that—it’s 
only Europe, you know, that would.”’ 

At that moment Prince Alfred’s valet passed, like an effi- 
cient shadow, to the door of his master’s bedroom, a clothes- 
brush in his hand, the green uniform over his arm. 

‘‘Catkin,” said the Prince, ‘‘the Auretania starts back 
tomorrow;Isawitinthe papers. Putthat kiton board. And 
look here, Catkin! You are to go with it—understand ?— 
to take charge of it. You’ve been invaluable, Catkin, so far; 
but now I am going to look after myself for a bit, and you 
won't be sorry for a holiday. So hop it, Catkin.”’ 

The man stood dumfounded. ‘Yes, sir,’’ he said, and 
looked at Colonel Vandeleur. 

‘*My dear fellow,” the Colonel said firmly, ‘‘ you simply 
cannot do without Catkin—you may take it from me—in 
this country, above all others, where you—where a man may 
any day be expected to black his own boots.”’ 

‘“*T was taught to black my own boots and do other useful 
things when I was ten,”’ said Prince Alfred, ‘‘and I am rather 
glad to be in a place where I may be expected to black ’em 
again. I bet you ten bob, Vandy, I do a better shine than 
you do.”’ 

It was certainly a way of paying them back for their tele- 
grams, especially, perhaps, Aunt Georgina. Prince Alfred’s 
good humor was completely restored. 

“‘T’ve no doubt you would,’ said Colonel Vandeleur 
unhappily; ‘‘ but, dash it all, Prince, do consider what will be 
said when you are seen absolutely unattended ——” 
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‘““My dear Vandy, I’ve got you,’’ exclaimed Prince 
Alfred, royally disconcerting. ‘‘ You will save my life and 
take care of my money; you know you will; and what more 
do I want?”’ He looked radiant, and the line of his chin in 
profile was extremely distinct. 

Colonel Vandeleur abandoned tact. “‘I’m afraid the King 
will be seriously annoyed,” he said. ‘‘ He only consented “i 

“John’s annoyance,” said Prince Alfred, ‘‘is the everlast- 
ing bane of my life. Will you clear out, Catkin, and do as 
you're told?”’ 

It is probable that Colonel Vandeleur, C. B., never offered 
to his pleasant world a more disgusted countenance. 
‘“Then—may Catkin get hold of my fellow?”’ he said. 

‘Certainly; why?” 

“Tf Catkin goes I hardly see myself keeping Briggs.” 

‘*Oh, no—of course. You mean you don’t want to make 
the impression of effeminate luxury over here any more than 
Ido. I think we're both right, Vandy; let ’em go together.” 

‘*That’s settled then.’”? It was now Colonel Vandeleur 
whose face assumed, as he continued to dispose of letters, 
the shadow of gloom. 





HE door closed upon Catkin and, as it did, there was a 
little thud upon the floor and a round, dark object rolled 
out into the room. 

Prince Alfred picked it up—a regimental button. ‘“‘ Off 
my tunic,’’ he said. ‘I noticed it was dicky last night. Old 
Catkin has brushed it loose. I won’t give it to him now, he’s 
upset enough’’; and he slipped the button into his pocket. 

Colonel Vandeleur, gnawing his mustache, emitted an 
indistinct ‘‘Haw!”’ in reply. He was looking out trains for 
the two servants, writing checks and remembering the neces- 
sity for tact. ‘‘They’ll only just do it,” he said. ‘I can’t 
understand the reason for the tremendous hurry, Prince. 
There’s a Cunarder every week, thank Heaven!”’ 

‘You forget the Duchess of Altenburg’s telegram, Colonel. 
I am afraid she would be seriously annoyed if I did not obey 
at once. And I never was in 
such a hurry in my life as I 
am to get rid of Catkin.”’ 

Colonel Vandeleur per- 
mitted himself to smile. 
‘Have it your own way,”’ 
he said, and. thought of 
something pleasanter. 
‘““Well, we saw some very 
fair specimens of the Amer- 
ican rose last night.”’ 

Prince Alfred squared his 
back to the room and looked 
out of the window. “I was 
just thinking about Miss 
Lanchester,’’ he said. ‘‘She 
is, of course, as they say, an 
extraordinarily beautiful 
young lady.’’ He spoke in 
a tone that affected criticism 
and remoteness, and jingled 
the small silver in his pocket. 

‘She is, by Jove! Intelli- 
gent too. I wish you could 
have taken her in to supper 
instead of an old fogy like 
me. It’s hard luck that your 
fate on these occasions 
should always be the oldest 
and ugliest.” 

‘“‘T did well enough last 
night,’’ Prince Alfred con- 
tended. ‘‘Mrs. Phipps isn’t 
old, and she is rather pretty 
than otherwise—and I’m 
very fond of her. She tells 
me lots of things. She told 
me a good deal, last night, 
about Miss Lanchester.”’ 


“AND Miss Lanchester, 
oddly enough,” said 
Colonel Vandeleur, ‘‘told me 
a good deal about you—men- 
tioned qualities even I hadn't 
suspected in you, Prince. 
Fearfully excited about that 
Yankee kit of yours.”’ 

‘‘The Imperial never was 
a ‘Yankee kit.’ If it had 
been I couldn’t have worn 
it,’ Prince Alfred told him. 
‘*But—did it really interest 
her? Shedidn’t say anything 
about it to me.”’ 

‘*Well, she hardly would.” 

“Tsay, Vandy,’’ the Prince 
turned around sharp, “‘how 
much longer have we got 
here? Three days? She’sa 
sort of god-cousin of mine, 
youknow. I’dlikeherasked 
to stay. Couldn’t you ar- 
range it?” 

Colonel Vandeleur drop- 
ped his fountain pen and 
stared for an instant, hard. 
‘*Great compliment to Miss 
Lanchester,” he said; ‘‘ but 
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whether it’s possible At home, of course, as easy as 
winkin’. But over here—you never can tell. However, if 
you find her amusing I'll have a shot at it.’”’ 

“T don’t find her amusing,’’ replied Prince Alfred, again 
giving his attention to the grounds of the White House, “‘if 
you mean larky—or comic. I’d like to know her better, that’s 
all. I wish you would go and see about it now, Vandy.”’ 


OLONEL VANDELEUR’S mission would have been 

simple enough in England. ‘‘ Half a word,” as he said to 
himself, ‘‘ would have been enough there.”” Here doubtless he 
might have to explain. He was confident of being able to 
explain, or being able to place the little suggestion in an at- 
tractive light. It must be, of course, the merest suggestion, 
the lightest hint; and he found himself wondering as he made 
his way to Mrs. Phipps’s morning-room, where they told him 
he would find her, exactly how he would put it. 

Yes, he was going straight to Mrs. Phipps. Already he 
had found that Mrs. Phipps preferred the direct method, did 
not at all appreciate having suggestions conveyed to her by 
the President’s aides-de-camp. He had an intuition that it 
would be of no use, no manner of use, to mention this whim of 
the Prince about Miss Lanchester to Major Calder. Calder 
would bungle it. No, he would go straight to Mrs. Phipps. 
Ladies were much more understanding in such matters. Yet 
how the deuce should he put it ? ; 

“Why come in, Colonel Vandeleur. Bring your chair 
right over here, under the fan. The Prince understood, didn’t 
he, my not being at breakfast this morning? The President 
absolutely forbade it.’ 

‘‘I’m immensely surprised and immensely gratified, dear 
lady, to find you up at all—after your most charming, most 
successful, but alas, no doubt, most fatiguing entertainment 
last night. The | rince was enchanted. I have never known 
him so happy at a dance.” 

Mrs. Phipps sat, with a little gesture of dignity, slightly 
straighter. “Ah, well,” she said, ‘‘that’s an immense reward, 





“* Such Things Only Happen Where They are Morganatically Possible’” 
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Colonel. I thought Prince Alfred seemed to be enjoying him- 
self. It was certainly our privilege to make him do so—in 
that uniform. Colonel Vandeleur, I want to tell you—I was 
never so touched by anything in my whole life. And the 
President, though he’s not a person to say much, feels 
exactly as I do about it.” 

Colonel Vandeleur’s face bore no trace of even a cipher 
telegram. He looked gratified and crossed his legs. “It was 
the dear fellow’s own thought,” he said. ‘I had nothing 
whatever to do with it—though I daresay I shall get the 
credit of having had a good deal. He does seem, bless his 
heart! to have made a pleasant impression. He has also 
apparently received one, Mrs. Phipps.” 


HE Colonel’s archness was so obvious that Mrs. Phipps 

must have smiled whether she wanted to or not, and she 
did want to, being full of natural impulses. ‘‘If the Prince 
has been expressing any particularadmiration’’— Mrs. Phipps 
dimpled for her country—‘‘I expect it was for Mrs. Jack 
Fergus. Mrs. Jack is a very great beauty, and she was 
looking quite lovely last night.” 

“She certainly was’’—Colonel Vandeleur often confessed 
the facility with which he picked up American ways of put- 
ting things—‘‘but Prince Alfred’s homage was laid at the 
feet of somebody you think a great deal more of than you do 
of Mrs. Jack Fergus.’ 

“Colonel,” said Mrs. Phipps with a smile which made 

every admission, ‘‘T should have hated you if you had said 
it was Mrs. Jac k. The Prince has been admiring my Hilary. 
How could he help it?” 

“How could anybody help it?’”’ The Colonel’s air of 
regret, of being hopelessly outdistanced, though humorous, 
was full of the most acceptable tact. “And the pretty part 
of it is, Mrs. Phipps, that Prince Alfred has practically never 
been known to look twice at a lady.” 

“It’s very sweet of him,’ Mrs. Phipps ac know ledged, 
‘because he must have seen so many lovely girls.’’ 


“T take it that he is no less attracted by her character. 
‘I so much wish,’ he said to me, ‘that I might have the 
opportunity of knowing her better.’ 

Mrs. Phipps looked the least bit in the world taken aback. 
“How nice of him,”’ she said with a certain quietude. 

“‘And—it’s quite my own idea, dear lady, and please don’t 
be cross with me—I wondered whether you wouldn’t per- 
haps indulge the Prince in his perfectly natural and charm- 
ing desire to know a little more of American girls of Miss 
Lanchester’s type, and perhaps—if it isn’t too much to 
ask—have her here for the remainder of his visit.” 

“Have Hilary here?” she said slowly. ““But—Colonel 
Vandeleur, what would people say?”’ 

“What would they say, dear lady, except that you very 
sweetly wanted to add to Prince Alfred’s visit the 

“And the newspapers! Colonel, you don’t—you've 
forgotten Hi 

Colonel Vandeleur pursed his lips.a little contemptu- 
ously. ‘I should not mind about the newspapers,”’ he said. 
‘Besides, why should they find anything remarkable in it ? 
She ought not to be asked alone, of course—some other 
lady—such things are so easy. And Miss Lanchester has 
often stayed here before.”’ 

“But to ask her while the Prince is in the house—after the 
dance i 

“They would surely understand that he might wish to 
become better acquainted with American ladies—or that 
you might wish it for him.” 











Y THIS time Colonel Vandeleur felt that he really must 
carry hispoint. Dear Mrs. Phipps’sopposition was too un- 
expected, too unreasonable, too—well, really, too provincial. 
“T am afraid they would couple it with the name of only 
one American young lady,’”’ Mrs. Phipps told him with a 
flushed and troubled face. 

‘“‘T quite see your point. But, my dear Mrs. Phipps, please 
don’t misunderstand this little pleasure, this little treat that 
I thought I might try to 
secure for the Prince. If 











“*Name?’ Youghall’s Lips Formed Silently, Looking at the Prince” 


you knew what an innocent 
young a—what an absolute 
baby he is you would let 
them play blindman’s buff 
together and not have a 
moment’s anxiety.” 

“You needn’t tell me 
anything about the Prince, 
Colonel Vandeleur. I have 
the greatest affection and 
admiration for him. But 
I’ve got to think of Hilary, 
and I don’t think I could 
expose her to Sup- 
pose she fell in love with 
him?” 

Colonel Vandeleur rose 
with just a hint of dis- 
pleased dignity. ‘‘ My dear 
friend, she is much too sen- 
sible a girl. Such things 
only happen where they 
are morganatically pos- 
sible.”’ 

“IT know,” said Mrs. 
Phipps in some confusion; 
‘‘in countries in Europe 
ending in ‘ania.’ Still—I’ll 
speak to the President. | 
really can’t decide by 
et 

Colonel Vandeleur had 
approached the door. 
‘“Please dismiss it from 
your mind, Mrs. Phipps,” 
he said kindly. ‘‘ We 
mustn’t, after all, spoil our 
young man. An occasional 
disappointment is good for 
him.” 

Mrs. Phipps, uncertain 
and unhappy, made a step 
or two in pursuit. ‘But 
what will you say to the 
Prince?” she entreated. 

‘“‘T’m afraid I’ve been per- 
fectly silly and ridic ulous, 
Colonel. Please——’ 

““There will be no need 
to mention it to him,” 
Vandeleur replied. ‘‘ You 
forget that it is quite my 
own idea, a mere butterfly 
thought, dear lady; don’t 
let it disturb you, I beg”’ 
and the door closed upon 
him. 








RS. PHIPPS, left 

alone, became an im- 
mediate prey to reaction. 
She sat down desolately be- 
side the buhl table and 
leaned her head upon her 
hand. Had she, after all, 
just shied away from the 
idea in nervous and ridicu- 
(Page 19) 













































lous fear of some bogy that wasn’t there? James would prob- 
ably laugh at her scruples; he had been so anxious that the 
Prince should meet Hilary and should admire her. Besides, 
what was the use of consulting James? She would be certain 
not to agree with him, and do the other thing. No—she did 
wish she knew how to act; but it had better be on her own 
responsibility. She would not consult James. ‘‘Then nobody 
will be to blame but me,” she said resolutely. 


ILARY’S point of view was also to be considered. Of 

what might she not be depriving Hilary? Ofa pleasant, 
distinguished friendship, most valuable perhaps in later 
years, if it ripened and mellowed, leading to all sorts of in- 
teresting things; useful perhaps to Hilary’s children. Of 
course she must tell Hilary—later. What if she looked 
reproach? The little tribute would be dead then, like a 
pressed flower. Why should she not have the flower fresh, 
with the dew on it? ‘‘Absurd!’’ said Mrs. Phipps aloud. 
““He’s the merest boy, and Hilary’s head would have been 
turned long ago if compliments would doit. She shall decide 
for herself.’’ So she wrote: 

Darling Hil: Colonel Vandeleur has been worrying my life out 
this morning to get you to come and stay with us for the rest of the 
Prince’s visit. It seems that H. R. H. condescends to wish to know 
you better. (I don’t want to be satirical, for he’s a dear boy, but I 
suppose I am not used to Royal ways, though Colonel Vandeleur 
declaresthat he alone is responsible, and I tell myself that he wouldn’t 
be human if he didn’t wish to know you better, and why should a 
Prince be less than human? Most are more.) So I write to tell you, 
darling, that you have been approved—and will youcome? You must 
decide. You know our house and hearts are always happy and glad 
to hold you. And we will try not to be too jealous. Now fly to the 
arms of Your ever devoted MUMKINS. 


The letter went by hand, with all dispatch, and Mrs. 
Phipps made herself comfortable on a sofa to await the 
reply. Presently she rang. 

‘““Tell Martha to get Miss Hilary’s room ready,”’ she said. 
‘“‘¥ am expecting her for a few days.”’ 

Then she picked up a book and turned a page or two, but 
put it down every few minutes to smile at the picture of 
Hilary reading her letter. 

The reply came with a quickness that quite startled Mrs. 
Phipps. She opened it—having just decided that on the first 
night at dinner Hilary should wear her rose brocade—with 
eager fingers. And she read: 

Belovedest: How can you think that He wishes to be condescend- 
ing! How can you think that he wishes to be anything but exactly 
what he is—simply and utterly adorable! You may lay my heart at 
his feet if you like. But oh, my love, I don’t want him to know me 
any better! And Papa has wired ily he will be in New York ina 
week, and that I am to go at once and get our hut in the wilds ready. 
I go tonight at six. Belovedest—understand! Your own Hit. 


Mrs. Phipps flushed and paled and flushed again. ‘But 
it has happened already !”’ she cried, and read a second time. 
“Tt has certainly happened already—but not in the least 
seriously,’ she smiled with reassurance. phe wouldn’t 
write like that if —— But whata risk I ran!” 


HE Prince and Colonel Vandeleur were lunching with the 

Secretary of the Navy; she would have to wait till tea- 
time, which she did with impatience. She quite wanted—why 
she didn’t ask herself —to let Colonel Vandeleur know what 
had happened. Vandeleur luckily, when five o’clock came, 
gave her an early chance, importunate for cream. 

“‘T thought better of it, after all, Colonel Vandeleur,”’ she 
— looking up at him over the jug. ‘I wrote to Miss 
Lanchester suggesting that she should make us a little 
visit just now. And she is immensely sorry, but she can't. 
Her fé ex-President, you know—is returning from 
Alaska ia has wired to her to get their country place ready 
as soon as she can. She leaves this afternoon.” 

“Poor dear girl! What beastly luck!” observed the 
Colonel, possessing himself of a sandwich and moving away 
to digest Mrs. Phipps’s information. It did not digest well; 
and when he thought of it later, in conversation with the 
Prince, it had changed its character. 

‘“‘By-the-way,”’ said he, ‘“‘I mentioned, quite as my own 
idea, the suggestion that Miss Lanchester should join the 
home party here. But I was too late, Prince; that charming 
girl has left Washington for the country. Pity!” 

Prince Alfred half turned from the window where he was 
again standing. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said. ‘‘Since she’s not com- 
ing, Vandy, what about that notion of yours of clearing out 
a day earlier? These people must be dead sick of us now.” 

“Right-o,” said Vandy; “I'll fix it up. By-the-way, did 
I show you this? It came by the second post today.”’ 

The photograph was of a small group outside a historic 
English country house, and Colonel Vandeleur made part 
of it. So did Princess Georgina, Duchess of Altenburg. The 
Duchess had graciously sent the picture to Colonel Vandeleur. 

‘‘Who is the fair girl on your left?’’ asked the Prince. 
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low Kansas City Has Tried to Solve the Problem 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


AUTHOR OF “DIVORCED TO ORDER,” “LEFT BEHIND,” 





N ONE of those 
newspaper morn- 
ings when the copy 

readers of the ‘ Kansas 
City Star,” literally wad- 
ing through the work 
before them and slashing 
indiscriminately, turned 
columns into paragraphs 
and paragraphs into sen- 
tences, George Longan, 
the city editor, roamed 
among the reporters and 
rewrite men busy at their 
typewriters, sometimes 
pleading,sometimes com- 
manding: ‘“‘Keep the 
stuff short! Hold down! 
We're overset now.” 

And it was after this 
command had been given 
for the hundredth time 
that Longan turned to 
Tim Murphy—big, gray- 
haired, serious Tim 
Murphy—just entering 

- | the city room from his 

W. W. Wright Court House run. There 

seemed something wrong 

with Tim’s eqtanimity; he was flush-faced and excited. 

‘“*How’s space, George?”” he asked. Lovable George Longan 

is known by his first name even to the cub reporter of the 
“Star’s”’ staff. 

Longan smiled. ‘‘There isn’t any such animal,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Keep your stuff short.”’ 

“But I can’t keep this story short,” Tim pleaded. ‘It’s 
too big and too important. Look here, George, do you know 
what’s going to become of Kansas City unless something is 
done pretty soon? It’s going to havea black eye all over the 
country as being one of the worst divorce cities in the world. 
Do you realize that things are far worse here than they are at 
Reno—counting the settled population? Did you ever figure 
out that about one marriage out of every three fails here? 
There’s something wrong in this town. I’ve been talking 
to the judges. They see it. They’ve been noticing it a long 
time. But what can they do? They haven’t any way of 
telling whether the divorce is legitimate or not. All they can 
do is to hear the evidence and grant the decree.” 

“One divorce out of every three marriages,’’ George 
mused. ‘‘What’s the average for the United States?” 

‘“*One out of every twelve.” 

‘““Gee whiz!’’ The city editor whistled. ‘‘That’s a good 
yarn. Give itacolumn. But what’s the remedy?” 

‘Just this’ —and Tim slapped his hands for emphasis: 
‘ Appoint a Divorce Proctor,a man who will investigate every 
divorce case that’s brought up for hearing, go into the thing 
from the bottom up and find out just what merit there isto it. 
Of course it would be unusual; there wouldn’t be anything 
just like it in the whole United States, and 

‘“That makes it a better yarn than ever,’’ Longan com- 
mented. ‘‘Give it a column and a half.” 














HUS it came about that Tim Murphy’s story occupied 

much space in that already crowded paper over two 
years ago and surprised many of Kansas City’s prominent 
men. Sermons were preached on the subject, an application 
was made to the County Court for a Divorce Proctor, and 
finally the idea was turned down by a retrogressive county 
counselor who couldn’t find a law to make the payment of 
such a person’s salary possible. 

Then the battle went back to the beginning to be fought 
all over again with the able help of Tim Murphy and George 
Longan. There were stories and stories; there was a meet- 
ing or two of the City Club of Kansas City; there was a 
popular subscription out of the pockets of business men, and 
W. W. Wright, a young attorney of the city, found himself 
bearing the title of Divorce Proctor. Later his pay came 
through an appointment as a deputy probation officer. But 
the matter of pay counts little; what has been accomplished 
is the important thing. 

And much has been accomplished since W. W. Wright took 
office two years ago last October. His previous investiga- 
tions had told him that it was not the contested divorce case 
he must watch, for there both sides tell their story, but the 
one wherein a decree is granted by default—where the 
defendant stays away from court and allows the plaintiff to 
say what he or she pleases and get the divorce. 

Two wecks after his appointment Mr. Wright faced one 
of Kansas City’s Divorce-Court judges after the hearing of a 
default case. ‘‘And it please your Honor, I should like to 
question the plaintiff,’ he began. ‘‘I believe I can bring out 
some facts a bit different from the previous testimony. 

The Court nodded; and with that nod there came the 
wild appeal of a divorce attorney: ‘‘I object! It’s unconsti- 
tutional! This man has no right to question the plaintiff! 
There are no legal grounds for it! The statutes don’t provide 
for any such thing!” 

Whereupon the Court listened to opinions for half an 
hour, and to the oratory of an attorney, appearing for many 
of his brethren who saw fees slipping away from them, for 
another ten minutes. Then there came silence. 

““Since the objection has been raised,’’ the Judge said 
slowly, ‘‘I think we may as well settle this once forall. Mr. 
Wright is appearing asa friend of the Court. I feel satisfied 
that he has an entire right by law to do so. But, that the 
thing may be settled, I will bring in the decision on the 
matter. This case is continued three days, at the end of 
which time I shall give my decision.” 

Three days later a divorce attorney heard his client cross- 
questioned by W. W. Wright, a Divorce Proctor. The Judge 
had made his decision: The new officer was a friend of the 
Court, legally and rightfully; he had the power to appear in 
any case he chose. 

That wasin October, 1911. In October, 1912, W. W. Wright 
finished his first year as Divorce Proctor. Working alone 
and with many difficulties, unable to do one-tenth the things 
he had desired to do because of lack of money , hampered 
by attorneys who fought him at every step, W. W.W right 


in his first year as Divorce Proctor reduced the number of 
divorces in Kansas City nearly forty per cent. The figures 
of the court of Jackson County show that from October, 
1910, to October, 1911, there were granted 1224 divorces. 
In the year that followed Mr. Wright’s appointment as 
Proctor the number of divorces was reduced to 881. In the 
second year of the Proctorship the divorces were kept down 
to 890, in spite of an unusual increase in population. 

‘‘But that many divorces are entirely too many,” the 
Proctor asserts. ‘‘From what I have seen and learned of the 
viewpoint people of today take of marriage and divorce I am 
convinced that not one case in tenis legitimate. Give me the 
proper number of assistants, so that cases can be investi- 
gated as they should be, and I will cut divorce ninety per 
cent. I am not a disbeliever in divorce—when divorce is 
needed. In some cases it is a blessing and the only way out 
of a terrible marital mess. But the usual divorce is nothing 
more nor less than a crime. Some day it will be regarded 
as such.” 

Mr. Wright has grounds for what he says. During his 
work and investigation he has learned some surprising 
things concerning the attitude of an American city toward 
marriage. W bent] he was appointed his first step was to learn 
what he could of this attitude, and a chance visit to the 
County Recorder’s office, where marriage licenses are issued, 
gave him his primary insight. A young man and a young 
woman had come for the piece of paper which would give 
them the right to become husband and wife. 

The woman laughed as she signed the big book. ‘Well, 
there’s one consolation about the whole thing,’’ she said as 
she turned to the man who was to be her husband, “‘if we 
don’t like it a divorce only costs ten dollars.” 

Wright whistled to himself, and when the pair had gone he 
turned to the County Recorder. ‘That sort of thing happen 
often?”’ he asked. 

“Often? It happens half the time. And the worst of it 

,’ the County Recorder finished, ‘‘they mean it. This mar- 
riage business is a joke nowadays. You sce, half of them get 
married before civil authorities instead of a minister, and 
there’s nothing serious or spiritual about it. I ought to know. 
I’ve been watching the thing long enough.” 


R. WRIGHT then began work in earnest. Day and 

night he interviewed witnesses, as well as plaintiffs and 
defendants, in divorce cases; he went to court and cross- 
questioned plaintiffs on the stand in the default cases, and he 
discovered that marriage and divorce are no longer the serious 
things they once were; he discovered trickery and perjury; 
he discovered that the eleven causes of divorces which = 
pear on the records of all courts are not the real causes 
There is an underlying something which brings the other. 

Perhaps one of the early cases Mr. Wright investigated 
will serve best asanexample. He brought the couple to his 
office, a young man and a young woman, and he seated them 
opposite his desk that he might observe them both. ‘‘ Now, 
young man, what’s the trouble?” he asked. 

The husband, dressed in w orking garments, looked at his 
wife in a half-abashed manner. “There's nothing the matter 
as far as I’mconcerned. I love my wife, Mr. W right; I’d do 
anything in the world for her. I want her; a! 

“That’s all,” the Proctor broke i in. “Now, little girl, what 
is the matter with you? Does he mistreat you?” 

The floodgates were opened. ‘‘It’s just this,” the woman 
answered—she was young, pretty in a way, and her clothes 
bore the evidence of tawdry finery: “I just can’t live with 
him. He’s always embarrassing me; we can’t go any place 
without me feeling hurt and ——” 

‘“What does he say?” 

“Say?” The woman appeared surprised. ‘Why he 
doesn’t say anything—that is, anything mean. 
right that way.” 

“Then what is it? How does he embarrass you?” 

The girl flushed. “Look at these clothes I’ve got to wear. 
He doesn’t make enough money, Mr. Wright, to dress me or 
anything else. All the other girls I went with have good 
clothes and e very thing of that kind, while I—I—it’s so 
embarrassing ! 

Mr. Wright made a little note in his case-book to the effect 
that woman’s vanity may wrecka home. Then he persisted: 
‘‘And are you sure, absolutely sure, you don’t want to live 
with him any longer?” 

Ves. bam.” 

“Then, little girl, I'll tell you something. You can’t get 
divorce on the grounds you have given me, and, were you to 
go on the stand, I should be forced to show the judge just 
why you want a separation from this man. Did you ever 
realize that you were most selfish? Joe gives you everything 
he makes, doesn’t he?’ 

The girl nodded her head in the affirmative. 

“And you take it. Look at his clothes. Are they tailor- 
made? Look at his hands, where he has hardened them 
working for you. Don’t you appreciate that, little girl? 
Can’t you see that this man is just slaving for you, trying to 
make you happy? Can’t you?” 





Joe’s all 


O THE words went on until presently a tear trickled down 

the cheek of the girl, and she reached uncertainly for the 
hand of the man she had desired a short time before to be free 
from. And W.W. Wright, newly appointed Divorce Proctor, 
continued to talk of the problems of life until he had talked 
the man and woman into each other’s arms. Then he rose. 
‘“‘Now, little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘I see that you realize Joe’s 
been doing his part. You must do yours. But, to make it 
easier for both of you, I’m going to get Joe a better job. 
By-the-way, you live in a boarding-house, don’t you?”’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

““Get away from it! Go out and buy yourselves a house 
on the installment plan. You'll both have something of 
mutual interest. You'll have something to strive for and 
plan for and look forward to in life. I have not been investi- 
gating divorces very long, but I have already found that the 
main number of divorces come from the boarding-house and 
hotel districts. The life is too restless, too easy. Get away 
from it. The man and wife who own their own home and 
have something to think about besides themselves do not 
approach divorce lightly. A good piece of advice is to have 
children. They bind married folks together. Think it over. 
Good-by.”’ 

(Page 20) 
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Since then more than one couple has left Mr. Wright's 
office with a better and fuller knowledge of what marriage 
means and what the relationship of husband and wife should 
be. Tens, scores, almost a hundred reconciliations have 
been effected by him; and, what is more, they have the evi- 
dence of being lasting. Trivialities have been cast out; the 
saner, more comprehensive view of life has been instilled 
into many minds. Men and women in Kansas City no 
longer get divorces for such trivial things as, for instance, a 
dislike of each other’s hair. There have been such cases in 
the past. Of course that evidence did not show on the sur- 
hie, trumped-up charges took the place of that. But the 
record-book of W. W. Wright, with page after page of nota- 
tions concerning divorce cases, shows many an entry: ‘‘Too 
trivial; cast out by Court.” 

That is all, but it means much. It means that the sober- 
faced young Divorce Proctor has talked long to a wife who 
believed that she could not bear to live longer with her 
husband; it means that he has struggled with the obsti- 
nate views of life taken by an unruly husband. He haspieced 
together between them a fabric they never knew existed 
before; he has shown them their faults and the remedy 
thereof; he has explained the trivial troubles of marital exist- 
ence, which, piled together, make suchan appalling array; he 
has shown them the way to happiness, and they are grateful. 


UT there are other cases which have been allowed to go 

the whole way and which have resulted in freedom fora 
wife or a husband. Mr. Wright does not believe that all 
divorces are wrong. He merely insists that most of them, 
according to the code of things as they should be, are 
criminally illegitimate, since they violate the laws of honesty 
and often of decency. 

“T have come to the conclusion,” he says, “that a man 
and a woman may be thoroughly honest in everything else 
in the world; they may abhor dec ‘eption; but, let the divorce 
come up, they will do anything in the wor ld to ac complish 
their desires. Time after time I have seen good women and 
good men go on the witness stand and perjure themselves 
without a bit of compunction. They believed they were 
doing the right thing for their own happiness.”’ 

Mr. Wright leaned forward. We were chatting in his 
office. ‘Two years ago,” he said, ‘‘ five young Kansas City 
couples were graduated from High School. They had known 
each other many years. They formed a set; they had their 
parties at each other’s houses, went to the motion-picture 
shows together, dressed alike and really had quite a good 
time out of life. One day one of the ten suggested marriage. 
From a suggestion it went to something stronger. Just as 
the parties had been planned in the past so were those five 
weddings planned. Within a week the idea had been put 
into execution, and five installment houses were busily 
providing furniture for five new nests. 

“Tt was all very pretty until one of the couples decided 
they were not agreeing well. Naturally the wife went to 
the other girls with her story, while the man went to the four 
other comrades of the past. Within a month one of the 
other wives had decided she was not happy either. Withina 
few more weeks another husband was dissatisfied. And soon 
there were five petitions in divorce brought by five wives. 
They were all to be default cases. The men would be just as 
glad of the separation as the girls. 

“But the first case that came up was contested by me 

every step of the way. The girl perjured herself; I accused 
her of it on the stand, and she replied with more perjury. 
The case was held up by the Court. The other four appli- 
cants for divorce, seeing the troubles of the pioneer appli- 
cant, began to think a little. I went to see them about this 
time. I brought each couple to my office separately. I dis- 
cussed their cases with them. I showed them that while they 
might not have entered into marriage seriously it was a 
scrious matter. I made it plain to them that every one of 
them would have just as hard a time to get a divorce as the 
first girl had experienced. 

“They began tothink. And finally ’’—Mr.Wright smiled 
“‘well, those couples have gone back to living together now, 
and so far as I know they are happy. They never had real- 
ized that marriage was anything except a pleasant little 
picnic; they did not realize that each person must be adjusted 
to the other, that marriage is a game of give and take, and 
that neither must be more selfish than the other. I believe 
they understand it now. In fact I know it.” 

He took a letter from his desk and held it meditatively 
before dropping it back into the drawer. ‘‘That’s a letter 
from one of them thanking me,’ he remarked. 


l THIS moment a living example of Mr. Wright’s theme 
entered the office. He was middle-aged, of stolid Ger- 
man type, and he waited uncertainly by the Proctor’s desk 
until he had been motioned into a chair. He cleared his 
throat, he swung his hat, he looked at the floor. 

Mr. Wright turned in his chair. ‘‘What’s the matter, Mr. 
Straus?’’ he queried. 

The man appeared easier. ‘‘I didn’t know whether you 
would remember me,”’ he said. ‘‘ It’s—it’s about my divorce.” 

‘The decree has been granted, hasn’t it?” 

“é Ye »S, ” 

There was a moment of silence, then Wright leaned across 
his desk. ‘‘And now you want ‘the decree set aside; isn’t 
that it, Mr. Straus?”’ 

The other man’s face brightened. 

‘“What’s the matter?” 

‘My conscience is hurting me, Mr. Wright. I didn’t tell 
you the truth, and the other people you saw didn’t tell you 
the truth. We all lied to you.” 

‘“‘And on the witness stand,”’ the Proctor added; ‘‘that’s 
a pretty serious thing, Mr. Straus. You are ready to admit 
now that your wife is not all the things you said she was?” 

“Yes,” the man answered. “I 

“Then w hy did you get the divorce, if you are willing to 
take her back now?” 

The visitor became nervous again. He shuffled his feet 
and swung his hat once more. “You'll think I’m a fool,’ 
he said. ‘‘But you see I just put myself in the hands of my 
lawyer and did whatever he said. I wanted to go back to 
my wife before the case came up, but he told me it wouldn't 


“Yes, that’s it.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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E WAITED for her, 


He assented, and they 





lingering at the foot 
of the covered out- 
side stairway that led to the 
machine rooms of the fac- 
tory. Thesix-o’clock whistle 
had just blown, and he had 
hurried from his own place 
with the cutters to meet her 
when she should come down. 
He watched the other girls— 
fine and robust Swedes and 
Norwegians,ruddy Germans, 
tall Americans—for whom 
lads like himself were waiting 
about. These girls were to 
him as like as leaves on a | 
tree. Thencame Molly, and 
among them she seemed to 
him like a bough of bloom. 
He watched to see if her 
face would light when she saw 
him; it was wonderful how W 
love had sharpened his sight. | B 
Molly’s look lighted her face | ie 
onlyamoment, but hecaught 
the look, and he said what 
he had longed forthe courage 
to say: ‘‘Molly! Let’s us 
walk down the Mill road a 
little ways.” 
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turned in the late light slant- 
ing gold through the green 
places. And now a wonderful 
thing was true. She walked 
beside him glowing, deep- 
breathed, alive. ‘‘Lot!’’ she 
cried. “‘It’s funny; | ain't a 
bit tired now.” 

“Tired!” saidLot mightily. 
“T could move a mountain 
and not give a hang!” 

They laughed like children. 

They separated for hurried 
suppers, and did not meet 
again until their eyes sought 
each other across the hot hall 
that night. Eighty employ- 
ees of the Graves Garment 
Company were packed inthe 
| room. On the platform sat 
little Rosa Coles, frightened 
| andacutely miserable. After 
| fourteen years in the factory, 
| at eighty cents a day, Rosa 
had asked for ninety cents a 
day. It had been refused her, 
as establishing a precedent. 
She had left the factory. 
Whereupon the operatives 
had demanded the extra ten 


Moves 
tains 




















Shehesitated. ‘‘ The meet- 


ing’s at half-past seven,’’ she 
said. Se) 5 

““There’ll be time,’’ he 
urged; and she went. 

Back of the factory, which stood on the edge of the 
little town, ran the Mill road, plunging at once into the 
real business of life, which was for it a wood and the com- 
panioning ofa thread of brook. The girl movedalong the path 
with dragging steps, and on the first fallen log she sat down. 

‘“‘T’mso tired, Lot,” she said. “All there is of me is pressing 
on the bottoms of my feet.” He nodded, his love and longing 
naked in his eyes. ‘‘If 1 could only keep from thinking how 
good it’d be to sect down,”’ she said. “That makes it worse.” 
She laughed. “I guess I'll be rested when the weather 
changes,’’ she added lightly. 


HEN he could wait no longer. ‘“Molly,’’ he said, “the 
More house is going to be empty after the first 0’ the year.” 
Her heart leaped, but she me rely nodded with a casual 

“Where they goin’ to move to? 

**T don’t know—out West,’’ heanswered; ‘‘ but, 
[have good luckcan’twe take 
it—together?’”’ 

She flushed the rose of flow- 
ers, of fruit, of all things ripe, 
responsive. ‘‘Us?’’ she said. 

Hecamenearto her. ‘‘Us, 
Molly!”’ hecried. ‘‘Youand 
me—and be my wife!” 

The thin sweetness that for 
days had been flowing in her 
veins suddenly ran thick and 
filled her being and became 
more insistent than the offices 
of breath. ‘‘Lot—me?”’ she 
said. 

**You and me—you and 
me’’; he said it over, and 
folded his arms about her; 
and, finding nothing to say 
that said it better, he whis- 
pered again: “You and me.” 

She turned her face ever so 
slightly toward him, and a 
touch of smile and her lifted 
look made him hope. And 
when his mouth found hers 
he believed. 

They sat silent fora little while, and when they spoke it 
was toreturn tothe primal ways of speech— broken sentences 
which only the chief words entered, as in little children’s 
talk: “Forever and ever—only think— you and me— fabole 
else. 

At last: “Oh, Lot, the meeting ! 
must go back.” 


Molly—if 


““Us, Molly!’ He Cried. 


“We 


” she remembered. 





“You and Me 


cents forthemselves and 
Rosa’s reinstatement. Both 
had been denied. The meet- 
ing had been called toconsider 


= a general strike. 


On the platform was a woman who had magically 

appeared from a near-by factory town. She was as 

small and starved as Rosa herself, but her voice had deep 
values. 

‘Remember,” she was saying, ‘that these men who under- 
pay you, who kee p back wage 'sthat you justly carnand that 
belong to you, are thieves and robbers. T hey areas much 
thieves and robbers as if they came in your house and took 
away things there that belongto you. You would not stand 
that. Why do you stand this?” 

Applause of significant emphasis ran around the room. 
Molly found herself joining it. She knew Rosa well, knew 
the fight she had made in bringing support to the three little 
sisters yetin school. Still clapping her hands Molly looked 
toward Lot. She was amazed to see him sitting with his 
hands idle on his knees, and somewhat troubled eyes turned 
to her. His face softened to a smile for her, but Molly did 
not smile. Shelooked at him 
for asignificant moment, con- 
tinuing her hand-clapping. 


THERS spoke, and what 
they said echoed the 
words of the first speaker. 
Nine hours a day, six days a 
week, and not quite nine cents 
an hour—these were their 
only statistics, They knew 
nothing of the profits of the 
company—nothing of wages 
elsewhere, until the woman 
on the platform told them. 
A man of their number 
= ventured to touch on this. 
Accordin’ to what they get 


in Eland’s,”” he said, ‘‘we’ re 
paid good. Eland’s ain’t 
makin’ any money. Mebbe 


it’s all we’re worth to the 
boss.” 

The womanon the platform 
lifted her hand. ‘‘The ques- 
tion isn’t what you are worth 
to the boss!”’ she cried ring- 
ingly. ‘It is what your laboris worth! Shall you he uve its 

value, or shall Graves steal a part of its value from you?’ 

Once more the applause ran around, and Molly joined it; 
and once more she saw that Lot sat motionless. Something 
like resentment burned in her, 

It was agreed to take the final vote at the shop meeting at 
the next day’s nooning. If the vote was for the strike they y 
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and be My Wife!’” 











““They Closed About Lawrence and Betty With a Great Shout” 


wereto walk out when the one-o’clock whistle blew. Adjourn- 
ment was made ina babel, and Lot came to Molly’ s side. 

“Graves is a thief and a robber. I hate ’im,’’ said < 
fresh-cheeked girl at Molly’s elbow. 

‘‘Sure he is! We gotta show hima few,”’ 
girl companion. 

Lot made an exclamation, and drew Molly out of the press 
of them. But everywhere the same words were echoing, 
“Thief! Robber! Hate!’’ 

The two said nothing until a few doors away they turned 
intoan almost empty street. In spite of herself the sweet of 
his nearness stole upon Molly; she felt a happy, singing calm 
that was like rest. 

“Will you walk out tomorrow, Molly?”’ 

“‘Sure I will!’’ she returned emphatic ally. 
old thief. I won’t stand for him.” Lot said nothing. 
you?”’ she demanded passionately. 

‘“‘Graves is dead wrong,”’ said Lot slowly. 
course—if we can’t finda better way.” 

‘A better way!” she flashed. ‘‘What other way have we 
got? We've asked, and it didn’t do no good. What other 
way is there for us?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lot. 

‘“‘Nor nobody else,’’ she told him scornfully. 

They went on in silence. Their steps turned toward the 
only pleasant walk the little town had, around the “loop” 
in what was called ‘‘the residence part.”’ As they went 
Molly talked on, rehearsing one unequal battle after another; 
things borne past all bearing. Lot listened. He knew that 
she spoke the truth; and yet he held himself, merely reiterat- 
ing his intention to join the strikers, “if we can’t find any 
better way.”’ 

“How you can stand for him a minute longer beats me,” 
said Molly at last. ‘‘Let’s us cross over here,’’ she added. 

‘Let’s us go by the old thief’s house. Look at how he lives 
andlookat how youand me live while we're earnin’ his living.” 

“That don’t do no good, Molly,” Lot said shortly. 


agreed her young 


he asked. 
“Graves is an 


“Will 


**T’ll strike, of 


ROM the walk, closed in by low-branching elms, they 

presently looked across the Graves lawn. In the light ofa 
still young moon the lawn stretched ina languid slope to the 
wide, white house. Shaded lamps burned in the rooms, 
white gowns moved on the veranda, laughter and a touching 
of piano chords came down to the two on the walk. A motor 
car dashed down the drive. Young Graves, in white flannels, 
was at the wheel, and beside him was some tiny creature 
with bright hair and a blowing veil and a light laugh. 

“It’s Lawrence Graves,”’ said Molly, staring after him. 
‘He's goin’ tobe twenty-one tomorrow. Is’pose his father'll 
give him ten thousand dollars like he did his other son. Oh, 
Lot, I can’t see how you can be so—so —— 

Lot was looking at the wide, white house. “Molly,’’ he 

said abruptly, ‘‘don’t you see howit is? F or a long time we 
didn’t know we was being cheated, did we? Well, Graves 
don't rightly know he’s a thief. 

“Don't know it!’’ Molly echoed. 

“We didn’t know it till somebody come along and told us. 
We didn’t know it till we heard about strikes, and till we got 
sorry for Rosa, and till that woman showed us Graves was 
robbing us. We didn’t know about us. Well, Graves don't 
know about himself—that’s all.” 

“Nonsense!’” cried Molly scornfully. 

“How can he know?” Lot persisted. ‘‘He only sees his 
kind of folks. He only knows the talk they talk. He pays 
us the way he’s always paid us—and he don’t know things 
have changed. I ain’t saying he ain’t a thief. He is one 
only, Molly, the poor old man hasn’t got the least idea of it. 
How should he? 

“Well,” said Molly, “maybe he don’t know. 
tell him about it tomorrow if I have my way.” 

“That's it,’ said Lot. “And if we tell him your way 
he ain’t going to understand it yet. It ain’t his way of 
understi anding.”” 

“What’s his way?’ asked Molly impatiently. ‘Tell me 
any way to make a thief know he’s a thief but to tell him he's 
a thief!” 


A THIS strange logic Lot was silent. They turned the 
corner by the Graves place and kept along its sides. In 
the dimness Molly was a little white presence, footing beside 
him, infinitely near, infinitely dear. Regret that this sore 
thing should have come upon their first day together swept 
the man. He stopped short, wheeled before her, caught her 
to him. She leaned to him, lifted her face, for the first time 
put her arms about him. 


But we'll 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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DRAWN BY J. CONACHER 


RS. HARLEY? How do you do? 

I am your neighbor, Mrs. Sweazy; 

so when I saw your goods arrived 
I said to myself, ‘‘I’ll go right over and 
give her a warm welcome.” It is such a 
pleasant feeling, isn’t it, to do away with 
all formality and run right in on a neigh- 
borly basis? You see I didn’t even put on 
my gloves, but you'll find in this town that 
lots of women don’t even wear gloves to 
church. I expect it is something of a come- 
down being sent to such a small place. 

Oh, yes, we heard your husband had 
overdone and asked to be sent here, but— 
save us and preserve us! Mrs. Harley—I 
fear he’s jumped out of a hot frying-pan 
into a blazing fire. Now I’m going to set 
to and help you settle. 

Oh, yes, we know you have hired Ann 
Conner. It is one thing to hire Ann and 
another thing to get her. She'll show up 
anywhere from a quarter to nine to half- 
past ten. I tell my husband that plenty of 
folks are obliged to do as they cam in this 
town, but that Ann Conner does as she 
pleases. 

What, Mrs. Harley? You’d rather I 
didn’t unpack the bedding? Very well, 
then, I can begin on this barrel of dishes. 

There is one thing Iam hoping— Do you 
hand-paint on china? No? Just a pres- 
ent—and that is that you have come among 
us perfectly unbiased. I am the first par- 
ishioner you have met? Well and good! 
I always maintain that a new family, 
whether preacher’s or commoner’s, ought 
to form their own opinions of a town grad- 
ually, just like that verse of poetry, ‘‘ Little 
Drops of Water,” and not get informationin 
a deluge. 


DO not think there is another set of 

iced-tea glasses and spoons in this place. 
When Mrs. DeGrew sees these I hope she 
will cease to talk about her cut-glass sherbet 
dishes. I suppose there are women in every 
community have things nicer than their 
neighbors—and make them understand 
it too. Of course Mr. DeGrew has a little 
money andcommandsattention. Yes,every 
village has its royal family that every one 
sort of bows down to and defers to and re- 
fersto. The DeGrews are ours, and when 
she comes to call she will mention casually 
about when she was at Bryn Mawr College. 
It’s my belief she never opened a book 
inside that school. I wish you’d ask her 
how long she wasthere. Ialwaysshall think 
she was just shown through it as a visitor. 

Whenever I see such fragile ware as this 
it makes me think of character. Character 
is a very deep subject, don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Harley? I am afraid this pie-plate is 
nicked. I love deep subjects. And speak- / 
ing of character you will probably get a / 
call pretty soon from Mrs. Vistor and an 
offer to supply you with butter. I sometimes think it really 
does pay to supply the minister with butter at twenty-five 
cents a pound and remain to dinner. If it were me I'd 
rather engage butter of Mrs. Marvin, even if her mold is a 
leetle short of a pound. 

What might these be, Mrs. Harley? A fish set. Nothing 
much but pumpkin seed, bass and minnows round here, but 
you can use it for chicken. 

Do you interd to raise your own fowls? Maybe it doesn’t 
pay; but you have to use judgment in buying. A body needs 
a lot of inside facts concerning chickens and folks, but wait 
until Mrs. Prouty calls. No, Mrs. Harley. I have nothing 
to say. Mrs. Prouty knows this village like it was a story 
book and she wrote it and gives readings from it, but I will 
say just one word regarding the Towerses: Beware of their 
fowls. I tell my husband a body doesn’t know whether Hi 
Towers sells fries or pouter pigeons, but they weigh well. It 
has become sort of second nature to the Towerses to cut off 
the feed the day before they market their chickens and turn 
them into the corn crib an hour or so before they bring them 
to town. It makes me real mad to have to buy chickens 
and really pay fifteen or twenty cents a pound for their 
crops of corn. 


OU probably think I’m slow, Mrs. Harley, but dishes are 

like some people, liable to cause trouble if they aren’t 
handled carefully, especially some maiden ladies, and you'll 
finda plenty here. Queer, isn’t it, that there are so many old 
maids nowadays? We hear a lot about heredity, but not a 
one went into the Ark. Yes, Mrs. Harley, just married folks 
went into the Ark. You never thought about that? I 
wouldn’t mention it promiscuous, being a minister’s wife. 
A toothpick-holder? Oh! No, I didn’t-know your husband 
had three maiden sisters. Too bad. I never speak of them 
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Mrs. Sweazy Contributes Some Assistance and 
Much Conversation 


By Frances Greenman 


as some folks do, as if they were a queer variety, like Minorca 
pullets or Rhode Island Red hens. Men folks are scarce, and 
hard to capture as a rainbow trout. Did you ever run a 
blue ribbon through the holes around the edge of this plate? 
Never? Well, it makes a tasty decoration. 

Do you use bread-and-butter plates every day, Mrs. 
Harley? Ofcourse not every day. These certainly have seen 
service. A body has to cater to public opinion. You'll be 
invited out considerable, but what you see as a guest, remem- 
ber, isn’t seen every day by the family, and if you return 
your obligations it’s as well to know you 
better not mix the Fells and Laceys. 
Another pair of families won’t bear mix- 
ing are the Vezies and the Balls, and I’d 
eat a little lunch at home before going to 
the Balls’. Do you use individual salts? 
You do. Maybe it is all right. We never 
do. You certainly have an assortment of 
dishes. You didn’t bring your best ones? 
Now, Mrs. Harley, it is lucky you told me 
that instead of some others. Why? We 
appreciate good things as well as folks ina 
bigger place. Sure! I know you didn’t. 
I understand. Your dishes remind me of 
Billy Orr’s second wife and what Janie Orr 
said when her pa brought number two 
home. ‘Janie,’ said Billy, 
“‘this is your new ma.”’ Janie 
looked her over carefully, and 
then says she: ‘‘Did you say 
new, Pa?” ‘‘ Bran’ new,”’ says 
Billy real cheerful like. ‘“‘She 
don’t look it, Pa. She looks 
mighty like second-hand 
goods, but she’ll do for you, 
Pa” 


HAT is this for, Mrs. 
Harley? Celery! And 
does celery liedown now? We 
still use the tall vaselike dishes 
and stick it in like a bouquet. 
The way the handle curls to 
this reminds me of Miss 
Euphemia Stacy’s nose. She 
lives cater-cornered from the 
parsonage. You better call often and keep 
on the right side of her, for she can, if she 
will, pay well toward the salary. She lives 
all alone with a hired girl and a frog in the 
well. She saysit is good luck to have a frog 
in your well, and that the one in hers is 
as good company as a man, he croaks so 
much. I mistrust from the feel that what- 
ever this is it is in sixty-’leven pieces. 
No, I’m not tired. I was only looking 
to see where Piney Wing’s boundfor. She 
spends half her life making folks mad and 
the other half apologizing for what she’s 
done. Borrowed Mrs. Bronson’s new 
vacuum cleaner and used it on the cow, 
and while she was about it gave the pig 
and the horse a vacuuming too. Maybe 
Mrs. Bronson will forgive Piney if she ever 
gets all the hairs out. Piney wasn’t 
posted on vacuums and thought they were 
to use on anything that needed cleaning. 
This certainly is a big salad-dish. Do 
you belong to a lodge, Mrs. Harley? 
Seems as if the by-laws are fixed so that 
nowadays any one can belong. This dish 
reminds me of the time we had a lodge 
supper and all got poisoned on salmon 
salad made by Ellen Packard, your next- 
door neighbor, the most absent-minded 
creature I ever knewof. Sort of thinks on 
one plane and lives on another. Set the 
baby in the contribution plate one Sunday; 
‘bout fazed Johnny Dallas to death; he was passing it for 
the first time and blushes so easy he mostly resembles a 
burning bush. You haven’t an even dozen of these? Well, 
I don’t calculate you'll need but eleven. Ellen used to drive 
her cow to pasture every morning past our house and one 


day as I stood at our gate I saw her coming alone, ‘“Where 
goin’ so early?’ a said. ‘ Taking cow to pasture,’ ’ says she. 
‘“Where’s cow?” said I. ‘‘Cow?” says Ellen; ‘‘cow? Why, 


have left her to home.’ The cover to this is 


Oh! 


I must 
missing. 


O, OUR lodge doesn’t flourish like that green pepper 
tree in the Bible. Oh,wasita baytree? Well, no matter. 
Neither of ’em are familiar in our village. 

I assure you, though, Mrs. Harley, it was no easy task to 
organize a lodge in our village, for nearly every one wanted 
to be Ruth, though I’d just as lief be Naomi. No, I never 
had much desire to be the hero. I’d just as lief be the villain. 
It takes lots of talent to be a villain, and he commands atten- 
tion. The knob of this, I judge, broke in transit. I’d a lot 
rather be the undertaker than the corpse. And, Mrs. 
Harley, who do you suppose finally got to be Ruth? Dovie 
Swallow. You don’t know Dovie, but you will. You have 
read ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Harley? Well, Dovie 
Swallow is the very image of Miss Ophelia. 

What a queer little tippy affair, very much like Pettiford 
Dill! If you see some one with a hoppity-go-fetch-it gait 
coming up your front walk you'll know it is Pettiford. We 
are real proud of him; gives our village distinction, for he 
has a new disease, sort of rheumatism backward. Rheuma- 
tism forward is where you want to move and can’t, but 
Pettiford’s is the kind that moves him along all right, but he 
can’t stop when he wants to. Like as not he’ll tip into your 
front door and not be able to pause, but amble right through 
(Page 22 


the house and out the back door, though he aims to sit down 
and try to sell you an aluminum stewpan. Some days he 
never sells any, for he can’t stop where he ought to, but is 
liable to pause bya vacant lot or the cemetery. What! You 
needn’t waste any sympathy on Pettiford. He is as proud of 
his disease as a captain in the army, and he is not obliged to 
sell stewpans. He owns a cob-pipe factory. He wouldn't 
change places with a prize-fighter. He has had his case all 
written up for runners to read ina medical journal. I believe 
I'll sit. I can reach down better. 


H! WHAT a dewless-looking piece thisis! If I had to 

name it for some oneI’d call it Z. Hook. No, that is 
all the name he ever had, just Z. If he had any more it might 
prove fatal. Z’s wife was so anxious for him to keep the last 
job he got, but she said in spite of all she could do he was 
an hour anda half late getting off toit the first morning. But 
she got all her wash customers back and has named her last 
child Industry. She says she is going to find out if there is 
anything in a name. 

This seems to be an odd tumbler, Mrs. Harley. It is? It 
almost matches the five I have at home. My Danny broke 
one the evening of my last tea party. Why, Mrs. Harley, 
what ever made you think of such a thing? Of course I will 
and gladly. I can use it, myself, when I entertain. 

My, here’s a real old style A-B-C plate. Have you two or 
three children, Mrs. Harley? Two? Folks are so careless 
regarding numbers. Seems to me where children are con- 
cerned one ought to be accurate. Presiding Elder said just 
that way, when we inquired, ‘‘Oh, two or three.”” It makes 
a difference to their mother. She isn’t liable to bunch them 
that way. Is this drinking cup for a boy ora girl? Both 
boys, well! 

You have a nice view of Mrs. C. Oliver’s side yard. 
She looks as if she had stepped out - ““Godey’s Lady’s 
Book” fifty years ago and never found time to step back and 
shed her full skirts and basques. She’s pois’n neat and the 
minute she enters your door you'll begin to feel sort of help- 
less and wish you’d dusted a// the chair rounds, and she has 
a tenth sense that makes you know she knows the beds are 
not made yet. 

What ails this saucer? Oh! The trouble with Mrs. Oliver 
is she never gives you a chance to defend yourself, because 
she never says anything. 

Tired? Me? Bless you, no, 
barrel. 

This is a gravy-bowl, I take it. You better buy your meat 
at Rand’s on account of Mrs. Rand’s tongue. Seems as if 
some tongues are made of solid red pepper. 


I’ve set out to finish this 


HIS is the roundest dish I ever laid eyeson. Makes me 

think of the school-teacher. Most of them run to fads 
nowadays and don’t believe any more in the AB C’s. Our 
teacher’s fad is knights and round tables. Sammy harped so 
much about them I went over to school. I told her I sent 
Sammy to school to be told about more modern inventions 
like fractions and Christopher Columbus, and she said 
knighthoods and round tables must not be allowed to lapse. 
I told her they hadn’t, and that we had a plenty of them right 
here in our village that never got home till morning, though 
they didn’t wear hoods. All-nighters, I call them. As for 
the shapes of the tables I couldn’t vouch for them, but I was 
tolerable sure of what was played on top of them. 

There goes Electa Etwald! Yes, she hasa bouquet. Going 
out to decorate Fred’s grave, so she and Tom have had 
words. You can always tell when she and Tom are at outs, 
for she starts right away for the cemetery to decorate her 
first husband’s mound. That makes Tom mad. Says he 
wishes he’d had sense to get married before, then there’d be 
two mounds, two bouquets and two mad. 

This tureen reminds me somehow of Eli Rosedale. It 
looks sort of discouraged with all the decorations faded out. 
I expect the Rosedales will be real neighborly, for they are 
constant borrowers but seldom have a thing to lend; at least 
they live up to Proverbs half way. How? ‘‘Why neither a 
borrower nor a lender be.’’ Oh, isn’t that in the Bible? I 
thought so. Luck always misses Eli by a kilometer. What? 
Well by a hair, then, with a doctor’s bill on the end of it like 
a spider on a floating thread. 

Eli has an old coin, a flying-eagle cent, and one day, over 
to the post-office, he read that a cent like that, if dated 1856, 
would fetch four dollars and a quarter. He ran almost every 
step of the way home, hustled ’round the neighborhood to 
borrow a kaleidoscope so as to read the date, and found he’d 
lost by just one too many. His flying-eagle cent was dated 
1857, and as he was going upstairs to put the coin away he 
fell down and broke his leg, and when we had that last eclipse 
of the sun Eli went out to view it through smoked glass and 
got a splinter of it in his eye that cost fifty cents to have 
removed. 

My! My! I never saw sucha square plate before. Got a 
picture on it, too, that is enough like the Putney barn to be 
it. Anold mill? Ican’t help that, it looks like Putney’s barn. 

Are these little dishes lambkins? Being somewhat similar 
to the ram’kins, only smaller, I thought they might be. No? 
Of course it doesn’t really matter what they are. 

Here comes Ann. You needn’t rush to the door, Mrs. 
Harley. Ann will take her time to scrape her shoes. One 
quality Ann has, she is careful not to bring any dirt in even 
if she doesn’t sweep it all out. 


ND now I've reached the bottom of this barrel and I'll 
run over home and mold my bread. If I was youI’d sort 

of lend a deaf ear to Ann’s conversation, for working ’round 
so much she knows this village like a father confessor; but 
you go right along and don’t get biased. We want you 
should come among us quietly as a serpent and find out 
things gradually and begin with a real happy outlook. 

How are you, Ann? This is Mrs. Harley, Ann. 
unpacked the dishes; you may set them away. 

Good-by, Mrs. Harley. You leave that hamper until 
afternoon and I'll be over to unpack it. 


I’ve 
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Christ Had an Appreciation of Humor 


Have you ever heard a possibie explanation of 
the fact that in no record of Christ that we have 
is He ever said to have laughed? 


bd would probably find the same omission in the 
biographies of other great men. Laughter is not 
an incident which assumes in the biographer’s mind 
any historical importance. But that Jesus Christ had 
an appreciation and spirit of humor is evident from His 
own characterization of Himself as one who played in 
the market-place that the children might dance. That 
He had a power of humor is evident from some illustra- 
tions in His preaching; for example, John B. Gough 
would have thrown an audience into roars of laughter 
by portraying a man trying to pick figs from thistles 
and only getting his fingers pricked. The figure is 
essentially humorous and might easily have produced 
laughter as Christ used it. Surprise is an essential 
element in humor, and such a figure as this is no longer 
humorous to us because the surprise incident to its first 
utterance has gone out of it. 


The World Created in Six “Days” 


Is it not a proved fact that the world was not 

created in six days? What, then, does the word 

“days” mean? 
‘ia first chapter of Genesis is not a treatise on 

geology. It isa psalm of praise to the Creator. It 

is to be interpreted as poetry, not as science. We are 
to look in it, not for an accurate account of the way in 
which the world was created, but for a poetic and 
reverential expression of the faith of the poets that the 
God of Israel was the creator of the world. When we 
read in the eighteenth Psalm that God “did fly upon 
the wings of the wind”’ no one supposes that the wind 
had literal wings and that God borrowed them to fly with 
like a bird. As little are we to suppose that the poet 
who wrote the first chapters of Genesis thought he 
knew exactly how the world was created and desired to 
give a scientific explanation of the process. To under- 
stand the first chapters of Genesis the reader must 
remember that, in Egypt, Nature was worshiped; the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the River Nile, the crocodiles, 
the very beetles were objects of reverence. The object 
of the writer of the first chapters of Genesis was to tell 
to the people that Nature was not to be the object of 
their reverence; that these natural objects were not 
made in the image of God; that man was made in His 
image; that the world was made for man’s habitation, 
and that all things and all forces in the world were 
made to be his servants and to do his bidding. 


What I Believe Death to Be 


If there is no such state as death why do you use 
the words “dying,” “died,” “death”? Is not the 
Christian Science term of “passing away” closer 
to the true belief? 


HAT I believe is that death is simply an incident 

in an immortal life; that death and resurrection 
are synonymous terms; that death is the dropping of 
the body into decay, and resurrection is the upspring- 
ing of the spirit into a new life. What word is used to 
express this separation of spirit from the body is to me 
quite immaterial. The phrase ‘‘passing away” does 
not appeal to me, for it implies, or seems to imply, 
the journey of the spirit to a distant habitation, and | 
see no reason to believe that there is any such journey. 


“The Church of the Earthly Activity” 


You have said picturesquely that “ The Church of 
the Heavenly Rest must be replaced by the Church 
of the Earthly Activity.” Is everything, even the 
church, to feel the impulse of the strenuous life? 
Are we not to be allowed quiet repose even in our 
Christian lives? 
N THE fourth chapter of Luke, Jesus Christ tells the 
congregation at Nazareth the purpose for which He 
has been sent into the world: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me, because He hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” In the twentieth chapter of John He tells 
His disciples that they are to be endowed with the 
same spirit and to carry on the same work: ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you: as My Father hath sent Me, even so send I 
you. And when He had said this, 
He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: whose soever siis ye 
remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.’”’ This 
is the mission of the church. It 
is to carry on, under the leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ, the work 
which He did while He was upon 
the earth. The church is nota 
dormitory in which to sleep. It 
is an army going forth for battle. 
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NN RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been 

followed by an age of questioning. At no other 
time, perhaps, within the last decade has the great 
moral and ethical awakening among the people 
led to so many questions about religious beliefs 
and right living as at the present time. The Bible 
is today literally the storm-center of hungry ques- 
tioning. Into this healthy maelstrom of questioning 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has asked Doctor 
Abbott to come and make clear, through concise 
and popular explanation, some of the points of 
doubt which are in the minds of so many people. 


THE EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











Its motto should not be “I have had a good rest,” 
but ‘“‘I have fought a good fight.”” The rest which 
Jesus gives to His followers is not rest from work, but 
rest in work. It is restfulness in work because of the 
power which comes into the individual, and into the 
organization when it is endowed with the spirit of its 
Master, and is inspired by the inexhaustible love and 
the assured hope which inspired Him. 


Can Life be Effective Without Church-Going? 


Is it not true that Christ never counseled going to 

the temple, but invariably emphasized private wor- 

ship in one’s closet? In other words, can I not 

live a truly effective life, true to Christ and His 

teachings, and yet never enter a church? 

OU have asked two questions. I answer them 
separately. It is true that Christ never counseled 

His disciples to go to the temple or to the synagogue, 
and that He did invariably emphasize private worship. 
It does not, however, follow that you can live a truly 
effective life and never enter a church. There are, it 
is true, some natures so unfortunately constituted that 
they can get no help in their life from association with 
their fellowmen. These hermit characters are rare. 
Times of solitude are essential to all of us; the exclus- 
ively solitary life is good for very few, if any. By 
mingling with one another we develop and stimulate 
our love, our enjoyment of music, art, literature, sci- 
ence. Wesimilarly develop and stimulate our reverence 
for God and our good will for our fellowmen. The 
habitual recluse has rarely, if ever, been of any great 
service to the world. The best service has been ren- 
dered by those who have lived in fellowship with their 
fellowmen. If the church, as organized today, should 
ever cease to develop the life of reverence and good 
will some other form of fellowship will assuredly take 
its place and will become the church of the future. 


“Temperance,” as Applied to All Things 


Are not the temperance folks, unconsciously per- 
haps, to blame for a very general interpretation of 
the word temperance as applied only to alcoholic 
indulgence? Itis sucha beautiful word, “temper- 
ance.” Can you not tell folks that it applies to all 
things in life and that the reverse, intemperance, 
is just as true of religion as of drink? 


E HAVE robbed the word ‘‘temperance”’ of much 

of its noble significance by applying it only to 
alcoholic drinks, as we have robbed the word “‘charity” 
of much of its significance by applying it only to gifts 
of money. I should not, however, say that it was a 
good use of language to speak of one as being intem- 
perate in religion. Temperance means self-control, and 
generally is applied to the control of the body and its 
appetites and passions by the intelligence and the will. 
A physician in one of our great hospitals in New York, 
who is himself a practical if not an absolutely total 
abstainer, once told me that tea inebriacy is a common 
vice among the working women of New York, and that 
it was a fair question if as much injury were not done 
by intemperate use of tea as by intemperate use of beer. 
No man has a right to call himself temperate who has 
not attained the power of self-control. 


TO ALL WHO ASK QUESTIONS 


OCTOR ABBOTT cannot undertake to answer questions by personal letter, nor will it be possible 

for him to answer every question sent to him. He will select from the questions which THE JOURNAL 
readers send him those which seem to him of the greatest importance and interest, and which he believes 
can be helpfully answered in simple terms and in a brief space. Those who desire a fuller treatment of 
the subjects here discussed are referred to the pages of ‘‘The Outlook,’”’ of which periodical Doctor A bbott 
is Editor-in-Chief, where for more than twenty-five years he has been discussing in his regular weekly 
editorial contributions the practical and philosophical problems of the life of the spirit. 

In order that the largest number of questions may be answered, and the greater number of persons 
thereby helped, space cannot be spared for comments on answers here given. This page is explanatory: not 
argumentative. Address all letters to Lyman Abbott, D. D., In Care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“Whom God Hath Joined Together” 


How do you reconcile the injunction “ Those whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder” 
with the prevailing divorce of persons standing 
high in church and moral works? 


HEY cannot be reconciled. The modern facility 

of divorce in America is not only a great National 
vice, but it is also symptomatic of a deep-seated dis- 
ease. People marry in haste and repent at leisure. 
They marry for happiness and seek happiness in self- 
indulgence. At the first ‘‘tiff,”’ the first crossing of one 
will by another will, they conclude that for them happi- 
ness is impossible and therefore the marriage should be 
dissolved. That happiness comes in mutual adjust- 
ment, in daily self-denials one for the other, in the 
surrender of one’s own idiosyncrasies and in respect for 
the idiosyncrasies of one’s mate; that they owe any 
duty to society, or any duty to their children; or, in 
fact, that there is any such experience as duty, and 
any joy in performing it, does not enter their shallow 
minds. They separate and begin a new quest for happi- 
ness in the same spirit of self-indulgence and self-will. 
They seem curiously unable either to learn the lesson 
of life for themselves or to teach it, by their continu- 
ous misadventure, to others. The present facility of 
divorce in America is an approach to the paganism of 
ancient Rome, when marriage was considered simply 
as a partnership, and the husband divorced his wife 
and the wife divorced her husband as easily as a man 
dismisses his clerk or a woman her cook. 


The Real Value of Prayer 


What is the real value of prayer? 


OR me to answer this question adequately would 

require a treatise rather thana paragraph. Prayer 
is personal communion between man and God. It 
assumes that God is a person who can listen to and 
sympathize with His child as a friend can listen to 
and sympathize with his friend. Prayer has been com- 
pared to the presentation of a check to a bank teller 
who hands out the money through the window to the 
holder of the check. The figure is false. Prayer is not 
an order on God for a gift desired. It is fellowship 
with God because He is desired. Prayer so defined 
takes on a great many forms, but whatever the form 
the fundamental reality is always the same—personal 
communion hetween the spirit of man and the spirit of 
the invisible Father of man. Perhaps the crudest and 
most primitive prayer recorded in the Bible is that of 
Jacob: ‘If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace; then shall the Lord be my God.” 
This is prayer, although it is offered in the spirit 
of a commercial bargaining. The supremest prayer 
recorded in the Bible is that of Jesus in Gethsemane: 
‘Father, if Thou be willing, remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.’’ This is 
the furthest possible removed from a bargain. It is 
not, as sometimes conceived, a resignation to the will 
of God. It is consecration to that will; a supreme 
desire to do that will, accompanied by a desire for 
divine strength with which to do it. There is a great 
gap between the prayer of Jacoband the prayer of Jesus, 
but they contain one common element: a real faithina 
personal God, and a real communion with Him. 


The Parable of Jonah and the Whale 


How do you explain the Jonah-and-the-whale 
parable? 

OUR question implies that you regard this story 

as a parable. Inthat I agree with you. It was in 
my judgment written as a satire on the narrowness of 
the Jewish people, and was not intended by the writer 
to be taken as historical. Jehovah sends Jonah on 
a foreign mission. Jonah’s contempt for the pagan 
people is such that he refuses to accept the mission and 
attempts to flee from the presence of Jehovah, imagin- 
ing that he will get out of the presence of the God of 
Israel if he can get out of the land of Israel. He soon 
learns that Jehovah has control over the sea as well as 
the land. The pagan sailors whom he despises risk 
their own lives to save his life. He goes, still against 
his will, to Nineveh, to preach a message of God's 
wrath against the heathen: ‘Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.’’ When Nineveh repents, 
and God shows the repentant city mercy, Jonah is 
very angry and would commit suicide if he dared do 
60757 it is better for me to 
die than tolive.’’ And the moral 
of the parable is given in the last 
verse: that God is God of the 
pagans as well as of the Jews, 
and alike merciful to all men 
when they repent of their evil 
way and turn to righteousness. 
‘*And should not I spare Nineveh, 
that great city, wherein are more 
than sixscore thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand; 
and also much cattle?” 
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IKE most girls I had long dreamed 
of the “dearest man” and of a 
home of my own, and had pictured 

all the details of a beautiful wedding a 
hundred times over. So when the day 
came to plan for the glad marriage-time 
we were largely hampered by my dream 
ideal and a very limited pocketbook. 

Finally I said to Mother: “We have 
always loved simplicity. Why must we 
depart from all our principles and 
cramp our pocketbooks to have a big, 
elaborate wedding? Let’s make it 
simple, happy and light hearted, and 
let’s invite everybody.” It was a demo- 
cratic list. As I had beén closely associ- 
ated with Settlement work, women and 
children from the slums—who are my 
very good friends—were side by side 
with the ‘finest people” in the city. 
Although we decided to hold an informal 
reception at the church, immediately 
following the ceremony, we sent out no 
cards for it, because the majority of per- 
sons feel that a reception card means 
a wedding present, and we wanted no 
one to feel obliged to give. 

About fifty guests were invited to the 
house, including the wedding party, 
the minister and his wife, the nearest 
relatives and a few intimate friends. 
These invitations were written by hand 
informally on monogrammed correspondence cards, by either Mother 
or Father, just as any informal note would be written. 

I had always longed for a ‘“‘real’’ wedding dress of satin and with a 
train, but with only twenty-five dollars at first it seemed an impossi- 
bility. At last I found some lovely, soft, ivory-colored silk, with a 
beautiful satiny sheen, forty inches wide and only $1.69 a yard! 
Princesse lace was the only trimming, with knotted rosettes of the 
satin where the folds of silk crossed in the front, and in the back 
where the train began. The exact cost was: 


6 Yards of Silk, at $1.69 . $10.14 India Silk for Waist Lining $0.75 
Race: = ae Sha a 300 Making. .... 9.00 
Total. . $22.89 


For the veil we bought three yards of tulle (two-yard width) at 
$1.25 a yard, with a triple string of pearl beads to band it at the back 
and a cluster of ribbon rosebuds to fasten it above the left ear, while 
a tulle rosette finished it on the right. It was put on in soft folds 
from side to side, framing the face almost with a cap effect. 

Gloves and slippers were other accessories, but by careful purchas- 
ing we were able to keep within the limitation of our pocketbook. 
The following figures from my accounts give the exact prices: 


3 Yards of Tulle, at $1.25 . $3.75 Long Kid Gloves . $1:85 
Pearl Band. ... . 1.00 Satin Slippers ‘ 225 
a ‘ 25 White Silk Stockings . .89 

ORL Gs x he 5 $9.99 


My flowers were a gift from the “dearest man,’’ but the bouquet 
was simple, consisting of bridal roses and white sweet peas, to 
harmonize with the costume. 

As I wore a soft, lingerie Princesse slip under the wedding dress 
the expense of a silk underdress was saved, and the complete cost of 
the gown and all its details was $32.88. I especially designed the 
dress so that I could wear it at the wedding of my maid of honor, 
which comes in April; and as it is to be in pink, and I am to be 
matron of honor, I can transform it suitably, with a coat of flowered 
chiffon cut in long lines, so that it will do double duty. 


HE wedding decorations were hydrangeas, and the dress of the 

maid of honor carried out the color plan. For the foundation she 
used material like my wedding dress, only in pale green, with a pan- 
nier drapery of flowered chiffon in blue and green, touches of shadow 
lace, blue velvet yoke and bows and a little embroidery in coral 
beads. She also wore a lingerie cap which she made herself, trimmed 
with shirred ribbon in blues, greens and pinks, and she carried an 
old-fashioned bouquet of pale pink asters and white sweet peas. 

The little flower girl was in white embroidered batiste, with a pale 
pink sash and hair ribbons, and she carried a basketful of sweet peas 
from a neighbor’s garden. 

Mother’s dress was the subject of much thought. “It must be 
plain,” she said; ‘something I can wear to church afterward”; so 
we selected a dahlia-colored foulard with a cameo design, trimmed 
it with velvet of a slightly darker shade, and put in a cream yoke and 
undersleeves. The exact cost of the dress was $15.31. Mother’s hat 
had a brim of velvet like that used on the dress, with a malines crown 
anda plaited plume, and it was further ornamented with the Duchess- 
lace cuffs, wired, which werein her own trousseau. The hat cost $7.50. 

The whole wedding party came two days beforehand to help in 
the final preparations. The girls made the little cookies and cakes 
that were to be part of the wedding supper, hung fresh draperies 
and finished the last bits of sewing, while one of them took full charge 
of the presents, receiving, unpacking, arranging and listing them. 

The men gathered all the greens and helped in a thousand ways 
besides, and, together with the girls, decorated the church. The 
men selected small pine trees from the country, which were banked 
in by the organ and massed on each side of the chancel, so that it 
was a veritable greenwood. Although we live in the city many of 
our neighbors gave generously of their flowers for the church decora- 
tions; thus the exquisite green was relieved by huge, shaky branches 
of hydrangea blossoms. Clusters of the same flowers were tied to 
the brass posts of the chancel and marked the pews reserved for the 
guests. A transept in the rear of the church was arranged asa receiv- 
ing room and decorated with hydrangeas and fir trees, while the 
vestibule was banked with the same decorations and used by Mother 
and Father as a second receiving room. By decorating the church 
ourselves we saved a florist’s bill of $50, and had a good time as well. 











The Bride Whose Gown Cost $22.89 





{ Planned My Own Weddin ro 


By Betty Allen 


“Tf the wedding were at home we 
should receive the guests as they arrive; 
why cannot we do it at the church?” 
said Father. 

At last we decided to break away 
from conventionality and let a cordial 
handclasp and a word of greeting from 
Father and Mother welcome the guests. 

We chose the full Episcopal service, 
and invited a friend to sing during the 
ceremony. Promptly on the stroke of 
four the organist modulated into ‘She 
is Mine,” from “Love’s Epitome,” by 
Mary Turner Salter, and the exquisite 
strains of the wonderful love song 
floated through the church. While the 
organist harmonized into the wedding 
march the head ushers stretched the 
ribbons and the procession started. It 
was headed by the four ushers, who 
separated before the platform so that 
two stood on each side of the two flights 
of steps leading to the chancel. The 
flower girl followed, pausing by one of 
the groups. The next in line was the 
maid of honor. I came up the aisle 
alone, because I would not be “given 
away,” as Istill “belong.” The minis- 
ter, the best man and the “‘ dearest man” 
all entered from a side door, the min- 
ister stepping behind the chancel rail, 
while the other two stood watching as 
we came up the aisle. When I arrived at the foot of the steps the 
“dearest man” was at the opposite flight, and up we came in unison, 
meeting in the center before the prayer bench. The maid of honor and 
the best man followed in the same way—and then came the solemn, 
thrilling words of the marriage service. After the ring had been 
slipped on my finger we knelt and remained in that position through 
the remainder of the service, and while our hands were still clasped our 
friend sang another selection from ‘‘ Love’s Epitome’’: “‘ Dear Hand, 
Close Held in Mine”—which is a prayer of Love. Then followed the 
benediction, and the triumph of the Mendelssohn recessional. 

Although no reception cards had been issued we turned in the 
receiving transept immediately after the ceremony and the ushers 
unrolled the ribbons from the reserved pews and presented the guests 
to us as at any reception. 

Mother, Father and the guests invited to the supper were all 
awaiting us when we arrived at the house. Then followed such a 
good time! A delightful informal musicale formed part of the enter- 
tainment, and I played all the accompaniments just as though I 
were at home in my every-day clothes—not in a wedding dress. 


\V E FOUND that a dainty supper from the caterer’s, for fifty 
persons, would cost fifty dollars. So we planned our own 
menu and engaged two women to prepare it and serve in the kitchen. 
This was the menu: 
Chicken Patties Celery Cheese Sticks 
Olives Assorted Nuts 
Peach Salad Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Maple Ice-Cream Balls With Raspberry Sauce 
Home-Made Cookies and Little Cakes Sunshine Cake 
Preserved Ginger Peppermints 
Iced Tea Hot Coffee 


The exact cost of this supper was as follows: 


50 Patty Shells . . . $2.50 6 Quarts of Maple Ice 

5 Pounds of Fowl to Boil Cream in Bulk. . . $3.00 
for Patties o 1.50 Raspberry Preserve From 

3 Bunches of Celery. . . 45 the Preserve Closet . . .00 

2 Neufchitel Cheeses . . 0. Giger co 4 ss OU 18 

Pee Ge ar we cer wy AO NONE ee ws 50 

Cakes . Pige “Olives: 2G awe .20 

Sh reacnes. 6 6 ce .60 Peppermints .. nee 40 

SlarsorCream . < . 4 51 Service of Women 2.00 

Almondsfor Salad . . . 10 Total . _ $13.39 


Quite different from fifty dollars, you see! The ushers, assisted 
by my two High School brothers, passed the different courses, while 
two dear friends poured the tea and coffee in the dining-room. The 
same table held the sandwiches, cakes, etc., and another friend was 
appointed to replenish these dishes as needed. The table was deco- 
rated with cosmos contributed by neighbors, and the house was 
simply trimmed with greens and hydrangeas. 

Then came time for the going away. Mother promised that there 
should be no rice, and supplied the guests with packages of paper 
rose leaves. When we came down the front stairs I threw my bouquet 
to the waiting guests; then the “‘dearest man” and I kissed Mother 
and Father, and, amid a shower of rose leaves and good wishes, we 
stepped into the waiting automobile. The remembrance of those 
loving smiles and merry words makes me laugh and cry all at once— 
for love of the dear friends who are so far away, and for sheer delight 
in a day free from all blemish. 

The exact cost of the wedding proper, exclusive of clothes, was 
$79.28. This was under our first estimate, which was $100, and, 
considering the perfection of every detail, was surprisingly inexpensive. 
Following are the items: 


450 Invitations . $21.00 Refreshments. . $13.39 
Postage Stamps. . . 9.00 Organist 5.00 
Automobile for Four Hours 13.00 Janitor... . 2.00 
Flowers . . . . . . 8.75 Ribbons for Aisle 3.64 
Hiring of Team for the Services of a Footman at 
Greens 1.00 the Church . 2.50 


- $79.28 

Of course such a wedding necessitates much careful planning, but 
when all think and work together it is fun. We had no ragged ends 
because every detail was perfect throughout, and now that I am a 
bride of two months it is still kept fresh and sweet in our minds by 
the letters of appreciation that surprise us every day. 


Total. 


Three Courses of the Supper for Fifty Persons That Cost $13.39 























Write today for 
this Style Book 


Miss Christie 
MacDonald, pop- 
ular young actress 
of “Spring Maid” 
fame 


Christie MacDonald’s 
Choice of the 
Spring shoes 

Model 333 
Empress Colonial in 


patent —now the most 
popular of leathers 













Model 334 
Westminster pump of 
dull calf—the smart- 
est of its kind! 


Model 331 
Cosmopolitan boot— 
patent leather, black 
cloth top, recede toe, 
and concave heel 
make it the boot for 
Spring! 


Your favorite style, too— 


can be had in this shoe of famous 
comfort. 


Oxford or pump, long vamp or 
short, high heel or low —just the 
combination of fashion’s latest 
fancies that you want, is awaiting 
you at the nearest Red Crossdealer. 


Go try on the new models till you find 
that one meant just for you. First, have 
your foot /ook as you want it to ook! 
Then walk! See how this shoe adapts 
itself instantly to every movement of 
your foot without losing its trim, 
smart lines. 

A special tanning process retains in 
the Red Cross Shoe all the zatural 
flexibility of the leather. In the snug- 
gest-fitting model you may walk or 
stand for hours, yet feel zone of that 
burning and binding which stiff-sole 
shoes have caused you. 

To really appreciate the sty/e of the 
Red Cross Shoe you must see the new 
models; to appreciate its comfort you 
must try them on. Do both today. 
You will always be glad. 


Prices: $3.50 to $5 
Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


This book tells what will be worn in 
shoes this season, shows the correct 
models for every occasion, and contains 
some interesting: letters from famous 
women. Write for your copy today. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Company 
501-537 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ed(Toss 


“Bends with 
your foot”’ 


Trade Mark 





MAIL ORDERS 
If there is no Red Cross dealer 
in your town, write for Style 
Book and we will give you the 
name of a nearby dealer, or tell 
you how to order direct. Wehave 
fitted 50,000 women by mail 
and guarantee to fit your foot. 
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Look for this 
trademark 
on the sole 
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y A. N. Farmer 


Former Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


N THE autumn of 1906, when walking through one of 
St. Cloud’s beautiful parks, I noticed several dead 
birds lying on the ground. At different times, in other 

parts of the city, I found the same thing. What killed 
these birds became a matter of great interest to me, but for 
some time I could find no solution to the problem. One 
day I saw a little fellow with a slingshot and my suspicions 
were aroused: schoolboys using the slingshot with deadly 
effect had been slaughtering our birds. 

That our schoolboys should be so thoughtless or cruel 
as to kill the wrens, robins, bluebirds, blue jays, orioles, 
and other birds, seemed a pity. How to meet the situa- 
tion became a really vital question. Knowing boys— 
having been one myself for nearly forty years—I realized that to 
talk to or to preach at them, to threaten or to punish them, was 
quite useless. Fora time we took away their slingshots, but soon 
found that for every one taken away another one was held in reserve. 
The problem seemed hopeless. 

One day the matter came up in conversation with our supervisor 
of manual training. He suggested that we might accomplish our 
purpose by interesting the boys in making houses for the birds. The 
plan, of course, was a wise one, and we decided immediately to see 
what could be done. The result was disappointing, for the suggestion 
did not take with the boys. We realized that it would not do to 
force the issue, and decided to bide our time. 

That year but one bird house was made. The next year our super- 
visor of manual training again suggested the bird houses; four were 








made. It was rather discouraging but we believed that in 
time the idea would take hold. 

In his own quiet, gentle way, the supervisor persisted the 
following year, and his efforts yielded far greater results 
than we had ever dreamed of. 

The making of birdhouses became contagious; every boy 
was thoroughly infected with the idea, and there was not 
a boy in the grades taking manual training who did not 
make one or more bird houses. And how the boys vied 
with each other to produce a more attractive and more 
original design. Every boy was left to his own resources, 
and permitted to work out his own ideas of design and 
material. The supervisor, however, was always present 
and sympathetically advised them. In every case the final sketch 
of the bird house and the working plan the boy had in mind had to 
be approved by the supervisor. 

The result was that over two hundred bird houses were made. As 
soon as one was completed it was placed ina tree and the youngsters 
watched eagerly to see what birds would preémpt the quarters. In 
some cases within six hours after the house was put up some bird 
would start building its nest. The boys were delighted; they not only 
refrained from slaughtering the birds, but became their stanchest 
defenders as well. 

Just before the close of school we gave an exhibition of the manual 
training and drawing work done by the children of the schools. As 
a part of the exhibit we used the bird houses which had not been 
installed in the trees. Later we grouped and photographed them. 





























In 1913 Every Boy Enrolled in Our Summer School Built a Bird House, and Before the Term Closed Each House Was Occupied 
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FREE Copy \ 
Now Ready 
Philipsborn’s 
Newand Enlarged J Dealt 
Spring Catalog isthe ~~ Coupon Below 
most complete and most attractive Bar- 
gain Book ever published. Don’t fail to 
consult its more than 200 pages of New, 


Correct, Desirable Spring Wearing Ap- 
parelat Sensational Money-SavingPrices. 


Every Department a 
Bargain Center 


Each one of our departments, comprising 
every phase of woman's wearing apparel—is big- 
ger, better and more complete than ever before. 
Styles are greatly changed— prettier, and more 
becoming than ever, and prices are much lower. 


It Costs You Nothing To Test Our Claims 


Our guarantee fully protects you. Order from this 
advertisement, or from Our big Spring Catalog. If 
for any reason, you do not wish to keep the article 
ordered, return it at our expense —your money will 
be refunded same day goods are received. We Prepay 
Postage or Expressage. 





A Philipsborn Money-Saving Bargain 


No. XA 142 Striped Silk Messaline Bolero 
Dress—Philipsborn Special $5.75. Waist, fine 
shadow lace, over which is Bolero of striped silk 
messaline. Vestee of lace. Long shoulder effect, 

ccentuated by plain silk messaline piping. Crush 
girdle of plain messaline. Skirt with modishdraped 
effect. Colors: Blue, brown or black with white 
stripes Ladies or Misses. 32 to 44 bust; skirt 


length 36 to 41 inches. Deep hem. 
Price Prepaid oe. ec z is : ‘ $5.75 
Send For Your Bargain Book 


Such a remarkable array of the most desirable Spring 
Wearing Apparel as Philipsborn Shows, meansthat you, 
reader, cam dress more Stylishly than ever before for 
much less money. Send for Philipsborn’s Bargain 
Book, It is FREE for the asking. 
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PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 


Dept. 33, Cor. Van Buren and Peoria Sts., Chicago 


Please send, without obligation, the copy of Philipsborn’s 


Spring Style Book you are reserving for me. 
NAME 
STREET OR R. F. D. 


TOWN ___ STATE 
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Piano Questions 
Answered by 


To Avoid Stiff Wrists 


How can Irid myself of stiffness of the wrists? 
The more I practice on the piano the worse they 
seem to get. J. M. 

The simplest. answer would be: Don’t! Don’t 
stiffen your wrists. As soon as you notice them 
stiffening stop playing, relax the muscles, rest 
the hands limp in your lap, and resume playing 
when thoroughly rested, which may take a 
whole minute or possibly two. By-and-by the 
necessity of resting will diminish in frequency 
until it becomes altogether unnecessary. While 
you play you may purposely raise your wrist and 
let it fall again, just to control its limberness. 


Dividing Up Octave Work 

Playing the last movement of Liszt’s Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody, No. 6, fatigues me greatly. Can 
you suggest any exercises to loosen and 
strengthen the wrist? Also, should the muscles 
of the arm be relied upon to any extent in 
playing such a heavy composition as this? 

em. Coos 

It is neither strange nor alarming that you 
feel greatly fatigued after playing this piece, 
because its demands upon the player’s endur- 
ance are, indeed, very great. You may, how- 
ever, lessen the fatigue by not drawing all the 
strength for the octaves from the same source. 
Divide the work between the wrist, arm, 
shoulders and even fingers—according to loca- 
tion and dynamics of the octaves; piano pas- 
sages always from the wrist, louder ones from 
the arms, here and there— onconsecutive keys— 
from the fingers. The stiff-arm octaves should 
be reserved for the ending in extreme forte be- 
cause it is the most fatiguing manner, though it 
admits of the greatest force. 


Playing Two Melodies at Once 
Here is an excerpt from Bach’s so-called 
“Ttalian’’ concerto. Please tell me which is the 
principal melody. be 'G 








uu are evidently in the perplexing position 
of one who cannot see the forest because there 
are so Many trees in the way. Why there are 
two melod “¢ going atthe same time! You will 
find this to be the case most of the time in this 
beautiful work. Which of the two melodies you 
prefer to make the more prominent must be 
largely left to your taste and judgment. Accord- 
ing to the annotation, however, the more prom- 
inent one should—at this particular place—be 
in the left hand. 


Playing Measures of Uneven Time 


In Chopin’s waltz in D flat, sometimes known 
as the ‘* Minute Waltz,’ the last few measures 
bother me. The time in the left hand seems to 
be right, but in the right hand there are eight 
notesin One measure, nine notes in another and 

en notesin athird. How shallI play them? 
INTERESTED. 

In good editions the notes of the right hand 
are printed in smaller type and without bars. 
During preliminary practice you may play 
three of these notes to each beat, irrespective of 
the bars, until you reach the A natural on the 
second space, which then falls upon the first note 
of the resumed accompaniment. Later you 
may play the run with greater freedom. 


The Matter of Compulsory Practice 


Do you recommend compulsory practice 
whena child shows no inclination to practice of 
her own accord? MOoTHER. 

Children never like to practice any more than 
they like going to school, but that does not indi- 

cate a lack of musical talent; it often indicates 
the contrary. Ask some competent musician to 
examine + child’s natural endowments for 
music, and, if he finds them normal, let the 
child study whether she does or does not like it. 
After overcoming the first tiresome beginnings 
many children form a great liking for the work 
and make rapid progress. In getting this advice 
do so if possible in another city, from one who 
has no monetary interest inthe matter, and pay 
him well for deciding so important a question. 


Age No Bar to Playing 

Would you advise one who has neglected the 
piano for many years to take it up again at the 
age oi forty-three? I wishto play for my own 
pleasure, of course, and not to make my living 
from music L...B. 

Why not? If you possessed a certain degree 
of ability in earlier years you will—with a little 
regular work—soon regainit. What we learned 
in youth is never entirely lost nor forgotten be- 
‘ond recall. You 


may feel rusty at 














Why Some Questions are Not 
Answered 


NUMBER of questions sent toMr. Hofmann 

are not answered because he has already 
printed answers to them on his page, sometimes 
two or three times. Now, for the convenience 
of his readers, all these questions covering prac- 
tically every phase of piano playing, and a 
number of articles by Mr. Hofmannon the piano, 
have been put into a convenient one-volume 
book called ** Piano Playing and Piano Questions 
Answered by Josef Hofmann,’” which for one 
dollar can be had of any bookseller, or it will be 
sent post-free to any reader of this page, by 
THE JOURNAL, upon receipt of price by either 
check or bank or postal order. 











Placing a Piano Properly 


Please advise me as to standing my upright 
piano. Is it better with the back toward an 
outside wall or an inside wall? E. B. 


Since the changes of temperature and humid- 
ity affect the outer wall more immediately than 
they do an inner wall, and since sudden changes 
of this sort are very harmful to a piano—as, in 
fact, to any musical instrument—I should in 
your place avoid placing the piano against the 
outer wall 


The Proper Use of the Pedal 


What shall I study or read to obtain the 
proper idea of the use of the pedals, especially 
the “loud” pedal? READER. 


Your question is exhaustively answered in 
my little book, ‘Piano Playing.” I never use 
the pedal for other purposes than giving light 
and shade; in certain cases also for blending 
harmonies, holding notes lying beyond the reach 
of the fingers, and kindred, purely artistic pur- 
poses. The pedal should not be used to hide 
any technical deficiencies. 


One Note in Two Parts 


Why are notes written with different stems, as 
in the following cases? 


Because the note belongs to two different 
parts or voices. Formerly the note used to be 
printed twice, the one stemmed upward—the 
other downward. Now we print it only once 
and attach both stems to it. We do it even 
when the notes are of different values. If you 
know nothing of “ part leading” you may regard 
the matter as if two voices, singing a duet, 
happen to meet upon the same note. 
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Preparing for Teaching 


What course of study do you recommend for 
one no longer very young to fit herself for teach- 
ing the piano? I can play rather well, but have 
never tried teaching. Ou. 


The teaching of the rudiments in piano play- 
ing has been the subject of much profound 
study in recent years; it has included not only 
general pedagogics, but also a good deal of phys- 
iology. I doubt very much that you could ac- 
quire the modern ways and methods of teaching 
except by the precept and example of a good 
teacher. You might try Mason’s ‘‘ Touch and 
Technic,” or enter into direct, personal corre- 
spondence with an acknowledged authority on 
teaching. 


What is Meant by “‘ Opus” 


Please tell me exactly what is meant by the 
word ‘“‘opus”’ and how it originated. Isee it on 
sO Many piano compositions. OuE. 

“Opus” is the Latin for ‘‘ work.” As it is 
of some importance to know at which period of 
the composer’s life a piece was written most 
composers have numbered their works: some in 
the order in which they were written, others in 
the order of publication. The symphony of 
Beethoven, known as the seventh, was really his 
eighth, but is known as the seventh because it 
was published earlier than the one we know as 
the eighth. The opus number is, therefore, not 
an_ absolutely reliable guide i in chronology, but 
it is near enough for ordinary purposes. 


An Unknown Cadenza in Liszt 


In Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, are 
the words Cadenza ad lib. before the Prestissimo; 
but in an edited edition by Franz Bendel there 
is a cadenza of three pages. Is this the original 
cadenza written by Liszt, or did he write none, 
allowing the player to use his own cadenza? 

Mrs. G. H. 

I do not know the cadenza you speak of, but 
I think it best to omit it, because after all it is 
not by Liszt. It may be true to the Hungarian 
character and show the best of musicianship, 
but—three pages!—it seems a little long for a 
piece of rhapsodical character. ‘‘Stick to the 
original’ is never amiss. 


An Unknown Marking 


In Heller’s Etudes this mark L__J is frequently 
used. Please explain what it means. Nora 


In this case I do not know what those brackets 
are meant to indicate. As they do not occur in 
the edition I possess I can only reiterate my 
frequently expressed advice: Beware of over- 
edited editions! 

The Real Danger of “‘ Ragtime ” 

What effect will the constant playing of ‘‘rag- 
time”? music have upon a girl whose parents are 
trying to give her a musical education? 

INQUIRER. 

The effect upon her mind will be the same 
that her associating with bad, unesthetic, vulgar 
people or the reading of trashy books would pro- 
duce. Vulgarity is single, but its manifestations 
are many and they have the same ruinous effect 
upon the mind. 


When the Hand Tires 


I find that after practicing scales for a while 
my hands get very tired. Is this due to a wrong 
hand position? Which is the best hand position 
during scale study? Emiry M. 

Your lack of endurance, or quick tiring, sug- 
gests to me that the position of your hand may 
be too stiff and your fingers too cramped. Some- 
times, however, the fault lies in too much pres- 
sure upon the keys, which is often caused by too 
heavy an action of the piano. Loosen up your 
shoulders, arms and wrists, and play with less 
pressure and a lighter stroke. This i is, without a 
personal ex: imination, the best general advice I 
can giv e you. 


The Study of Composition 


I have studied the piano for a long time and 
now wish to be able to compose for the instru- 
ment. How shall I go about learning? 

HARry. 

If you have talent for composition—that is, if 
you have thoughts and ideas whic h crave and 
urge you to give them musical expression—you 
must go through a course of training, as every 

composer has done. 





first, but do not be 
deterredbyit. With 
a little cleaning up 
youwill soon regain 
your former degree 
of ability, and, since 
you seem to love 
music, you could 
notinvestyourwork 
to better returns, 
especially if you do 
much sight reading 
besides your techni- 
cal work 


the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily ; eC 
he has given lists of Compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the tion. 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any Circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LaprES’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsy] vania. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


Study harmony, 
counterpoint in its 
various disciplines, 
and forms. Go to 
a good teacher and 
learn to master the 
technic of composi- 
It will not 
make a composer of 
you, but it will give 
you the requisite 
means to express 
yourself musically in 
writing if you have 
‘something tosay.”’ 














847 ROGERS BROS. 


Sold with an unqual- 


ified guarantee aie 
possible by the actual 
test of over 69 yeas 























Cromwell 
| Pattern 
there illustra- 
pted is much 
admired by 
- those who in- 
cline toward 
a design of 
simplicity and 
strength. 
In addition to silver plate of the 
very highest quality, a choice from 
a wide variety of artistic et 
is offered. Sold by leading dealers. 
Ask for silver that bears the 
trade mark 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Send for illustrated catalog "028° 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 
Hamiztron, CANADA 


Ghe World's Largest Makers 
of Sterling Silver and Plate 


New Yor« 
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DRAWN BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 





| Words by Julia H. Johnston Music by George B. Nevin 
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charming window!” 











‘* The brown background of the shade 


- sets off your draperies so well.’ 
=< : aaa é ‘*Yes, the shade does make a won- 


| ; derful difference. It is Van Dyke 


Brown—the new Brenlin color. ’’ 























Windows hung with Brenlin Un- 
filled Shades always win admiration. 
Made in many rich, lustreless tones, 
such as the popular new Van Dyke 
Brown, Mauve, Ecru, Bronze, Stone, 











1.0 - ver the hills to my love’ far a - way, O - ver the moor-land and Ivory, Sage and other greens, etc., 
2. Oh, but her foot - falls the grass - es sur - prise, Sun-shine is caught in her ir, you can find just the harmonizing shade 
for the color scheme of any room, and 

SSS RS get just the soft light effects you want. 
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TRADE MARK FEC. US PAT OFF 


UNFILLED 


Window Shades _ | 


And yet this shade is not expensive. 
On the contrary, it is in the end the _ |||) 
cheapest shade you can buy. Hy 

The reason is this: The Brenlin I 


Prentin 
















































” a ——— Se Unfilled Shade is made of a closely 

—— a [== = — —— — | woven cloth without that ‘‘ filling ’’ of | 

Se eS — chalk and clay which in the ordinary | 

, ? shade so soon cracks and falls out in _ |}| 

Heart of me! Heart of me! ev - er I stray Back to my _ leal- heart-ed maid. unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin holes.”’ | 
Heav - en shines out in the blue of her eyes, Heart of me, would I were there! Sun won’t fade it nor water spot it. 





It is supple—not stiff, yet always 
hangs straight and smooth. 


RRO: TASTER IST 
sae _ = ; -- | ——— 
: “—9—__g— —-O Sa = —- = i To really appreciate this shade you 
—2- ——____—___ @— — a 2 —_ a oo must examine it. Go to your dealer 
- “ and do so today. Ask particularly to 
see the new Brenlin color so much in | 


: vogue, Van Dyke Brown. ili 




























































































2 ~« “ das a Ask also to see Brenlin Duplex — il 
en. Skee eno | aemeeees a ee 7 — | light one side, dark the other. With ] 
oer ——. es A eee se = a “oe —# te it you can have a uniform color out- | 

D5 — PL. ATER) RR eM — —# —aanoe =o is —— = feet sea) side and inside have tones to harmon- 

i , ae -OS-° a a wil ize with the color scheme of each room. 

— | | , 
Write for the 
ritard. Brenlin Book today 











PP Reaaptsoiee: 
‘ == oa | +e ™ = You ie be = | 
—¢ * a === ee jo —- —s=—2e — ee = 2222S PEP AE terested in this — 
3 -—# 7 —a—— —— book, because it | [gpa | 
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Lis - ten, Ma-vour-neen, ’tis mem -o - ry calls, Hear the fond ech - o a - gain; samples of Bren- 
Once I could fol - low the lilt of her song, Is it as tune- ful as then? lin Unfilled | 
Shades in all col- 
= OS ' lnmsmes: emer: D ten 9) A OE ce ors; because it 
“5 "em axe i a ———— gee rence a eae —_< contains letters 
a See - cs ae see eee | oes ——_.4 — a a from many users 
—~__ = md Var. ——- o @ -* who have proved 
| es! 0 | ss 0 ' that this shade is | 
——, Pp the most eco- : _ 
he | a nomical you can buy; and because it 
= s _ #. —— nn ae EE - sj} omar Set == —— gives many i PI ata <a the 
ees at proper treatment for your windows. 
= ae Bae eae en eae ee = So —o——@ a es aay Sane a comme Ml With this book we will send you the 4 
‘ | -@s-* i es" Ff name of the Brenlin dealer in your iii 
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for it when you buy and when your 
shades are hung. 

























For temporary uses and for windows of 
little importance, there are two cheaper 
grades of Brenlin—Brenlin Filled and 
Brenlin Machine Made. They will be 
found by far the best window shade 
values at their prices. 
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What I See on 





Fitth Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 


has been bustling about in all directions to select the style, 

materials and trimmings for the spring suit, a new question 
is presenting itself to the well-dressed woman: ‘What shall I wear 
when I first go without my coat?” With this question issuing from 
thousands of lips it is fortunate that there are thousands of answers 
being shown daily in the smart little specialty shops that line the 
Avenue; but it must be confessed that it often takes a great deal of 
capable and indefatigable shopping to find just the right kind of 
garment. 


) | OW that the spring styles are fairly launched and everybody 


NE of my Western girl friends, who has been stopping at one of 

the big Fifth Avenue hostelries while selecting her trousseau, gave 
me a wonderful treat the other day when she showed me the results 
of her weeks of shopping. Probably the most fetching dress in her 
trousseau is the clever walking costume which I have had sketched 
(Nos. 8192-8193) and which is quite dressy enough to be worn at one 
of the popular “Tango Teas” or at an afternoon reception. 

In the first place the color combination is especially new and 
pleasing, the blouse and tunic being of a soft, brick-red moiré satin, 
while the skirt and trimming sections are of a dull sage-green faille. 
The blouse was cut in loose kimono style and has the full batwing 
sleeves. A collar of the Robespierre type stands high in the back of 
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8196-8197 8189 

the neck but falls loosely away from the throat in front, and was made 
of the faille. The blouse is gathered ever so little at the back, giving 
a smart, loose, ‘“‘jumpery” effect quite in keeping with the rest of the 
gown. The small inset vest and the deep, tight-fitting cuffs are also 
of the green faille, but are enriched with gold soutache and embroidery 
and tiny steel nailheads, a decidedly unusual and effective combina- 
tion repeated in the large buttons of gold incrusted with steel points. 
The gathered chemisette, or tucker, is of the softest point d’esprit, 
corded at the throat with gold. 

The skirt is interesting because of its absolute simplicity, for it was 
cut all in one piece and perfectly straight, the extra fullness at the 
waist-line being laid in three or four soft plaits and a couple of darts 
to reduce the bulkiness at the belt. The back of the skirt laps over 
the front on the right hip and was cut with a rounded tab to hold 
the front of the skirt in slightly draped effect. Below the tab the 
skirt falls loosely. The most interesting feature of the skirt is that it 
was made on the cross grain instead of the lengthwise of the goods, 
so as to do away with seams; and, as the material was forty-two 
inches wide, the whole skirt came out very nicely, the lower edge, of 
course, being faced. 

The patterns for these garments come in a good range of sizes, the 
blouse (No. 8192) being cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, size 36 requiring three yards and a quarter of 42-inch material, 
with a quarter of a yard of 36-inch contrasting silk for trimming and 
five-eighths of a yard of net. The skirt (No. 8193) is cut in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure, and size 24 requires two yards and 
five-eighths of 42-inch silk. 


REPE DE CHINE is very much to the fore again this season, 
and a dress of one of my friends was made of this sensible material 
combined with self-toned chiffon and soft 
silk shadow lace, the whole costume being a 
study in dull blues. The blouse, which is of 


the drop-shouldered variety, has a soft rolling Tt) P 
collar and slightly gathered sleeves finished | j }f 
below each elbow with a frill of picot-edged Ty 





“T°1E varied interests of our readers often pre- HV \\\ 7 
vent our giving the subject of clothes the space 
we should like. There is, however, a service which 
supplements these pages in The Journal, with 
complete fashion and pattern news, which may 
always be found in the monthly magazine, ‘“‘The 
Criterion of Fashion,” distributed by all dealers 
selling Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 
Upon request we will be very glad to send you the 
name of the nearest store where you can procure a 
copy. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Dressy Gown for Spring Has Many Interest- 
ing New Features, Among Which the Loose Bat- 
wing Sleeves are Probably the Most Noticeable 


8192-8103 


chiffon. The entire blouse is formed of this chiffon, and, except for 
the collar and sleeves, is lined with a delicate cream-colored shadow 
lace. A queer old jeweled ornament of silver and turquoise matrix 
holds the blouse at the throat. A skeleton overblouse, somewhat 
on suspender lines and giving a hint of the revival of the once popu- 
lar jumper, is made of the crépe de chine, also finished with a delicate 
picot edge. 

The two-piece skirt, on somewhat modified peg-top lines, is of the 
crépe de chine, with boxplaits in the front, running up over a girdle 
yoke of self-toned chiffon velvet. The skirt is trimmed with buttons 
of a contrasting color. 

The pattern for the blouse (No. 8196) comes in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure, and size 36 will require two yards and seven- 
eighths of 42-inch chiffon, one yard and three-eighths of 36-inch all- 
over lace, and seven-eighths of a yard of 36-inch crépe de chine. The 
skirt (No. 8197) was cut in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, 
and size 24 will require three yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch 
crépe de chine. 


HE third dress of my friend’s trousseau which seemed to me to be 

noteworthy was made ofa dull rose-colored peau de péche, a 
material which closely resembles the expensive but rather perishable 
duvetine. The draped collar, the vest and the tiny band cuffs are of a 
soft tarnished silver cloth sou- 
tached with dull blue and old 
gold, both the shades of sou- 
tache being repeated at the 
top of the chemisette collar 
which is of cream Brussels net. 
An odd feature is the alternate 
use of dull gold and silver but- 
tons, repeating the note used 
in the embroidery. Patterns 
for this dress (No. 8189), with 
Japanese collar and closing at 
the left side front, come in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards of 42-inch material 
and one yard of 22-inch silk. 
The blouse has the ubiqui- 
tous batwing sleeves, and the 
collar follows closely the Japa- 
nese lines which are so popu- 
lar now, but in the skirt the 
real novelty lies. Cut in two 
pieces it has the most fasci- 
nating curved slashes at the 
belt and hem, into which is 
folded in each case a shallow 
plait which gives the skirt a 
slightly peg-top effect. 


MONG the elaborate re- 
ception and evening 
dresses thereareallsortsofnew 
features. Trains are treated 
in the most disrespectful man- 
ner nowadays, and, instead of 
being draped gracefully at the 
back of the skirt, they are 
often cut decidedly at the left 
side, while others, as you may 
have heard, are cut as an ex- 
tension to the center front of 
the skirt and are pulled back 
between the feet. 

In the round-length skirts 
the use of eight or ten flounces 
is a new feature, and these 
are usually graduated from a comparatively deep flounce at the 
waist to a very narrow one down where the shoes peep out. In some 
cases the deepest flounce is at knee depth and both the ones at the 
foot and the waist are narrower, and usually the ruffles from waist 
to knee are considerably fuller than those below, thus giving a de- 
cidedly minaret effect. 

I hear rumors, too, that the bustle is on its way, and I’ve already 
seen a number of fetching little frocks in which draped overskirts 
that extended somewhat below the knees in front were caught up 
very high, something on the pannier line, in the back, and ended ina 
deep frill, well stiffened, which stood out much like a rooster’s tail. 
A much prettier method of acquiring this newest silhouette is pro- 
cured by very wide sash ends tied in a butterfly bow, and sometimes 
the loop ends are fastened to the blouse just under the line of the 
shoulderblade. In others of these girdles the loop ends are finished 
on the edges with narrow flat wire. 

Another queer whim of fashion, which has a decidedly new note, is 
the use of a stiff white piqué vest next to the throat, instead of one of 
the lace frills which we have come to consider almost inevitable. 
Very often these smart little vests have lace frills between them and 
the body of the waist, which seems a queer “‘reversal of form” but 
which is undeniably chic. 


HORT coats, about which I told you last month, are even more 
popular now, and you can’t think what.a boon these are to the 
home dressmaker, who can now really make an elegant suit with- 
out having fully to understand expert tailoring. With the continued 
vogue of the kimono sleeve it is as easy to make a short coat as a 
soft blouse, and only a little more fitting is needed. I am told, too, 
that later in the spring these fetching little coats will be very popu- 
lar in Dolly Varden and Pekin striped silks to 
— 7 wear over dressy embroidered lingerie frocks. 
This being the case I suppose they will also be 
frequently seen made of all-over eyelet em- 
broidery, and will be finished at the neck with 
full plaitings of tulle. 


Pees: (including Guide-Chart) for the 
designs shown on this page can be supplied at 





fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 
\| of material required for the various sizes is printed 
i on the pattern envelopes. 

| Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by.mail, giving number of 
| pattern, bust measure for waists and dress, and 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing 
i| the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
| Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, 
J Pennsylvania. 
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Look for the 
name 
BONTEX 
on the selvage 


Have 
your 
dealer show you 
the new designs 


Go to your dealer’s and ask him to 
show you the Bontex wash fabrics. 
‘They are already on display in a fasci- 
nating array of new effects. 


Each season brings new Bontex fabrics, 
so unusual, so exclusive, they are eagerly 
sought by the woman who can afford to 
buy whatever pleases her most. Yet 
there are scores of materials so inexpen- 
sive as to appeal especially to the woman 
whose dress allowance is limited. 


Among thousands of women, the name 
Bontex has become an unfailing guide. Season 
after season they look to Bontex fabrics, not 
alone for high quality, but also for the loveliest 
of the season’s novelties. Select your hot 
weather dresses from these famous fabrics and 
you will find your wardrobe has a style and 
smartness (no matter how inexpensive) that you 
never before have been able to obtain. 


Bontex Wash Fabrics include Ratine (plain, 
basket weaves, striped, ribbed, in cotton, mer- 
cerized or silk), Eponge (plain or plaids) , Crépe 
(plain, Shantung weaves, ribbed, striped in silk 
or ratine, ratine cross-bar or embroidered), Voile 
(plain, striped, printed or ‘‘nubby”’ effects), 
Matelasse, Jacquards, Brocades, a great variety 
of novelty fabrics imported direct and confined 
exclusively to the Bontex line, as well as new 
ideas in Mercerized Poplin, Pongee, plain and 
fancy Silk Mull, Racket Cloth, Buster Cloth, 
Galatea, Madras and Zephyr. 


10,000 of the best dealers carry Bontex Wash 
Fabrics. Look for the name BONTEX on the sel- 
vage. If the name is not there, the goods are not 
Bontex. 
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In Bontex Zephyr there are 
new patterns, especially suit- 
able for children. 

Bontex Buster Cloth comes 
in practical colors and wears 
splendidly. 
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HE realm of fashion has been invaded this year by almost 

every conceivable idea of the picturesque in color, fabric 
and design. Never before have there been such diversity of 
style and harmonious blending of the Orient with the Occident. 
The Spanish influence is discerned at a glance in these designs 
by the rich coloring and drapery effected by fine lace, for which 
the Spanish have a penchant. A Spanish woman’s costume 
would not be complete without the mantilla draped about the 
head or over the shoulders. Even the peasants simulate it in 
various materials. 

Ruffles are with us again, and fortunate is the tall, slender 
woman, who wears them so becomingly. The dress in the 
upper left-hand corner (No. 8184) is charming in white chiffon 
over deep yellow charmeuse, but other diaphanous materials 
are equally suitable. A fine lace shawl or black mantilla forms 
the overjacket. The bertha, designed to be cut from a square 
of lace, falls gracefully surplice-wise across the bust and 
terminates beneath a crush girdle of satin. 
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i ' ESIGN No. 8179, in the upper right-hand corner, is a 


dance frock made of white net over a taffeta foundation. 
Three gathered ruffles form the tunic, andthe blouseis draped 
with a mantilla of fine black lace. This lace drapery may be 
omitted and the gathered ruffle forming the bertha be carried 
over both shoulders and crossed in surplice effect. 

To obtain the most satisfactory results with this model sheer 
veiling materials in soft colors over light silks should be 
selected. Lace or fur could be used effectively edging the 
ruffles of this dress. 
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UFFLES somehow seem to be- 
long distinctively to summer 
: dresses, especially those of sheer 
a lace and net. The dress No.8181 
may be developed from any of the 
light-weight materials which are 
used for summer frocks, or from 
soft silk. The blouse is made with 
the modified long shoulder-line and 
low round neck, and is worn over A i j a. : Pee ‘ able for this design. Fine blue serge 
5 a gathered guimpe having short Gr Ea ; i uid be effective, with red woven 
sleeves, in double puff effect, of 
net or lace to match the ruffles on 
the skirt. 

The central figure (Nos. 8175- 
8177) shows a costume of olive- 
green velvet. Bolero jackets are 
again favored after a prolonged 
absence, and this one is charming 
with the three-tiered skirt. The 
folded vest, with ends extending 
below the girdle, and the trimmin 
section just visible beneath th 
first tier of the skirt, are of rich.y 
brocaded satin in shades of yellow, 
varying from the lightest toa brown. 
| Shadow-lace frills fall away from 

the chemisette and over the jacket 
collar. The woman whostrives for 
individuality in her clothes will 
surely admire this odd little jacket 


HE third figure of this group 
ts. s. 8182—8183) recalls to mind 
he j t and sash worn bythe 
Thebolerois worn 
yuim pe of fine batiste 


ornet, having a soft rolling collar and 





any number of materials 
in wool, silk or cotton which are suit- 





ringed at the ends for the girdle. 
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and graceful skirt. 
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% JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen ents cat h, post-f 

i ; bust measure, Nos. 8175, 8179 and 8182, 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and Nes. 8177 and 8183, 22 to 32 trches 
measurements accurately, The amount of material required is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest di 
giving number of pattern, waist or bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladtes’ llome Journal, 
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Youthfulness is Intensified by a “lam” Crown 





Wired Fril Enlarging a tiny Hat 





lango Pompon Adorns Spanish Sailor 


UST as we are gradually getting attuned 

to hats which set comfortably down on 
our heads, restraining short wisps of hair 
and making veils superfluous, the capr 
Dame turns the wheel of fashion and higher 
go the hats, and higher, too, must go the 
hair, so that there will be something onthe 
top of the head to which the hat may be 
pinned. 

This spring you will find the crowns of the 
hats so shallow that the coiffures will be 
visible inthe back. Only very young girls 
will have brims touching the shoulders. A 
charming hat of this character is shown at 
the top of this column, girlishly simple with 
its wavy brim and soft ‘‘Tam’”’ crown, and 
drapery in bright Spanish colorings. 

One of the new narrow, elongated turbans 
of Milan straw is shown in the center on this 
page, itstailored stiffnessadmirably disguised 
under the bewitching lace frill. Pictured 
directly aboveis a new small-crown hat with 
a broad brim, curving backward at the center 
front, adapted from the Toreador’s sailor. 
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The Springtime Hat and Blouse 


Selected by the Fashion Editors 


Of 








Satin With Jet Beads 


Made 











8166 8168 172 
Spring Waists are Cut on Many New and Novel Lines and May be Trimmed Simply or Elaborately, as Desired 


TIS with pleasure and satisfaction that we recognize 

in one of the new waist ideas a revival of the once- 
popular overblouse or jumper styles. These former 
models were very practical and filled a very necessary 
place in one’s wardrobe. The new examples of this 
waist bid fair to be all that their predecessors were, with 
added charms which are easily discernible. 

No. 8168 on this page and No. 8170 on the opposite 
page have many features to recommend them, foremost 
of which is their simplicity, for they are very easy to 
make. These may be used as separate waists or with 
guimpes of wash material to give a dress effect to a 
separate skirt. 

No. 8166 is a more dressy waist, with the new g 
guimpe which is becoming to practi illy every one. 
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No. 8172 is the simplest of kimono p: 


Over a lining of thin silk. 





of Ribbon Velvet To Complete a Color Effect 





You Can Make These i ; 
é These are in Good Style 





Fancy Vest Girdle of Ribbon 


Effective Girdle of 
Plaid Ribbon With 
Fringed i nds 


Dainty Malines Girdle 
for a Silk or Cotton 
Dance Frock 





8166 8168 8172 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs Nos. 8168, 8170 and 8174 

come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; for Nos. 8166 and 8176, in six 
izes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure, and for No. 8172 in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
Lhe Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 
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And the Little Things of Dress 


Drawings by M.E. Musselman 


} 





Jauntily Tilted by Ribbon-Draped Bandeau 





8170 8176 8174 
the New Taffetas, Crépe de Chine and Chiffon in Dainty Colorings and Net Comprise the Most Popular Fabrics 





HIFFON, net and other transparent materials play 

an important part in the dressy blouses for spring. 
These fabrics are made with linings of some description, 
usually net or lace, or thin silks in white or color. Add 
to this a little hand embroidery or bead work and one 
has as pretty a combination as can be imagined. 

Dainty frills of lace or net are another requisite that 
finds favor. The upstanding frill pictured in No. 8176 
is easily arranged by wire stays and lends a desirable air 
of dignity to the wearer. This waist closes in the front 
and may have the under or guimpe sleeves cut to wrist 
length. 

No. 8174 closes in the back and the undersleeve may 
reach to the wrist if one prefers. The overblouse of 
chiffon is gathered on cords to hold the fullness in shape, 
and is cut in a short bolero effect, which typifies another 
pleasing feature of spring fashions. 





Piminutive Hat With Spreading Loops 
Net Bag, Pead- Trimmed 
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Excellent to Liven Up a Dark Suit 





Four-Cornered Hat With Soft Crown 
Made of Picot Ribbon 





F.ver-Fresh Posies to Wear 


OW that line is the dominating motive 

in hats as well as in dress the poise as 
well as the shape of one’s hat is of immense 
importance toward its becomingness. This 
is one reason why many of the new hats, 
although quite unattractive in the hand, are 
most becoming when correctly balanced on 
the head. 

The young girl’s hat at the top of this 
column is coquettishly lifted upon the left 
side by the bandeau covered with striped 
ribbon looped at the back. 

Although symmetrically proportioned there 
is no lack of grace in the charming little hat 
in the center, reminiscent of the ’30s, and 
a fitting complement to the ruffled gowns of 
the present day. Yellow primroses are 
embroidered on the wide ribbon in the new 
columbine shade, making an effective 
trimming. 

Hand embroidery is again adapted with 
admirable effect in the little four-cornered 
hat directly above, with a rose hung low on 
the right side. 











Smart Semi-Tailored 
Girdle of Wide Moiré 
Ribbon 


Dresden Ribbon 
Girdle With Tas- 
seled Ends 





8176 8174 





7 OR directions, diagrams and patierns for making the unnumbered articles on this 
page and the opposite one, send an addressed envelope, with four cents in stamps, 
to Betty Barlow, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 
No patterns of the hats can be supplied, but the Millinery Editor will be glad to 
advise you as to these and other spring hats if an additional request, accompanied by an 
addressed stam ped envelope, is sent to her. 
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The Girls New Spring Suit 


Designs by 


N THE designs presented on 
this page the fashions of the 
historical Colonial period are 
reflected, and show many orig- 
inal ideas to delight the artistic 
girl whose taste inclines toward 
clothes of individual style. 

Of striking beauty is the 
suit of black charmeuse on the 
right, with its graceful draped 
skirt and coat of typical 
Colonial cut, with the hip 
pockets, gorgeous waistcoat 
and lace cravat worn by the 
men in the early days of the 
Republic. No patterns can be 
supplied for this suit. 

Just below (Nos. 8167- 
8169) is shown a charming 
adaptation of a coat and skirt 
in well-cut lines for a slender 
figure. For this suit one of 
the new shades in a soft brown 
woolen material would be ef- 
fective, with a black and white 
striped waistcoat; or a waist- 
coat and sleeves of pale yellow 
broadcloth would be distinc- 
tive, and would give a soft tone 
which is always so becoming 
with adark suit. Itisadesign 
that is equally well suited to 
taffeta, charmeuse, the new 
cotton duvetine, or linen. 
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8167-8169 


Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
and Abby E. Underwood 













































































Drawings by 
Abby E. Underwood 


ISTINCTLY military in 
line is the coat on the left, 
with the coattails turned back 
and buttoned over on the hips, 
revealing the altogether femi- 
nine drapery of the pannier 
skirt. For this suit violet 
broadcloth is suggested, with 
satin facings, and trimmed 
with silver or nickel buttons. 
In the center below a dash- 
ing cavalier suit is depicted 
with the fashionable droop- 
ing shoulders, straight, unfit- 
ted underarms and flaring coat 
skirt, happily combining both 
an old and a new fashion. 
Brocaded silk is used for the 
collar and cuffs, and a dark 
note is given by the girdle. 
No patterns can be supplied 
for these two Suits. 

Silk or wool Bedford cord, 
broadcloth or any pretty 
novelty weave could be used 
for the girlish suit below (Nos. 
8171-8173) with the grace- 
ful draped skirt and girdled 
coat with tunic skirt. An 
especially pretty feature is the 
button trimming, with button- 
holes bound in black satin, 
which is also used for the lapel, 
the draped girdle and the coat- 
skirt trimming. This design 
would be charming made in a 
soft taffeta or charmeuse. 





8171-8173 


QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the numbered designs shown on this page 
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can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. 
Nos. 8167 and 8171 come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure; and Nos. 8169 and 
8173 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure, 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patierns, or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for coats, and 
waist measure for skirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
8167-8169 8171-8173 : sylvania 
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A Department Conducted 


Under the Auspices of the Gener 





Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mis. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of ““What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 








HE Greenfield , (Massachusetts) 
Woman’s Club was organized in 
March, 1911. Before the club had 
held a meeting the matter of preserving | 
Temple Woods came up, demanding im- 
mediate action. Temple Woods was a 
beautiful wooded tract of fifty-six acres | 
lying on the heights east of the village 
known as Rocky Mountain and adjoin- | 
ing Highland Park. It had been expected 
that the owner would give this tract to 
the town for park purposes, and with this 
understanding the town had already laid 
out a road through the woods. But the 
owner, displeased at some town action, 
sold Temple Woods to a firm of lumber- 
men, who demanded $12,000 for the land. 
This was felt to be an exorbitant price, 
and at two successive town meetings the 
proposal to purchase the woods was 
voted down. The Board of Trade then 
undertook to raise money by subscrip- 
tion for the purchase, but unsuccessfully. 
In May, 1911, the lumbermen set up 
their sawmill, erected huts for their work- 
men, and began cutting down the trees, 
intending to make a clean sweep. 
The feeling of Nature lovers in town 
was intense. Ata meeting of the Execu- G 











through the box conspicuously posted in 
the bathhouse for “Offerings.” 

Socials or thimble-bees are held, at which 
the suits are repaired and plans laid for 
raising the money. The number of baths 
taken each year runsinto the ten thousands, 
and they are enjoyed by individuals and by 
mothers with their families, the large ma- 
jority of whom have neither convenience 
nor privacy in their congested homes. 


| A Club of Farmers’ Daughters 


F gnats two years ago a Girls’ Club of 
twelve members was organized in 
Langdon, New Hampshire. The girls 
were farmers’ daughters ranging in age 
from twelve tosixteen years. Their homes 
were scattered over an area some four 
miles indiameter. The first winter their 
Saturday programs consisted of Bible 
lessons, literary exercises—including rec- 
itations, music and original debates— 
sewing and embroidery classes, health 
talks, Indian-club swinging and other 
physical exercises. Once a month the 
girls took charge of the Sunday evening 
meeting, making it a missionary service. 
The summer club days were given chiefly 








tive Board of the Women’s Club held 
May 16, 1911, two members appeared, 
asking if the club would take action to 
save the woods. The social service committee was authorized to 
canvass the town for subscriptions to purchase Temple Woods in the 
name of the club. Some friends saw the lumbermen and arranged 
terms much to the club’s advantage, the owners agreeing to take 
$8000 if the money were raised in ten days, also consenting to 
suspend work during that time, thus saving many noble trees. 

The committee collected $8276 in the given time, and the Woman’s 
Club became the owner of Temple Woods, the price including the 
lumber already cut. Through the kindness of the New England Box 
Company, in managing the sale of this lumber, the club treasury got 
$543.10, which sum is held as a fund for the care and improvement 
of the property. The club was incorporated June 21, 1911, in order 
to hold this land. 

In the following November State Forester Rane addressed the club, 
and, with the forestry committee, examined Temple Woods, advising 
what trees should be cut. The next winter, under direction of Assistant 
State Forester Cook, decaying trees were taken down, others removed to 
permit better growth and three thousand white pines set out to replace 
those cut. In 1912 the club executed a Declaration of Trust, filed with 
the Register of Deeds, stating that Temple Woods was held by the town 
for park purposes forever. In case of the disbanding of the club the 
woods will therefore remain in possession c* the town. 


Improving the Tone of Dance Halls 


N ORGANIZATION of public-spirited women—the Civic League 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado—became convinced that some- 

thing should be done to change the moral tone of the public dance 
halls, as several girls recently sent to the State Home blamed con- 
ditions at these dance halls for their downfall. ‘Two investigators 
were appointed to secure facts, and their reports showed deplorable 
conditions. With the aid of the home newspaper the public awoke and 
as a result Colorado Springs has a dance-hall ordinance, an inspector 
appointed by the City Council 
and a permanent recreation and see 
amusement commission. The 
investigation also broughtabout 
several resignations from mem- 
bers of the police force. 


The Only Free Bathhouse 


N SALEM, Massachusetts, | 

the only free bathhouse in | 
the city is the one for women 
and children maintained by the 
Woman’s Club. About three 
hundreddollarsis expended each 
year for matron and assistant, 
with other necessary ex- 
penses. This money is 
raised through the efforts 
of a large working com- 
mittee under two enthu- 
siastic heads. With the 
exception of the half day 
of aquatic sports, to 
which admissionis asked, 
this money is raised in 
the winter for the follow- 
ing summer. Subscrip- 
tions are invited from 
club members and other 
individuals through the 
daily paper. A cake and 
candy sale, a luncheon, a 
“pop” concert,dramatics 
and card parties without 
prizes are some of the 
methods employed. 
Presents of soap, bathing 
suits and towels are often 
given by interested mer- 
chants. Many of the 
patrons bring their own 


will be gladly sent. 





The Woodland Acquired by the Woman’s Club of 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, Turned Into a Park 


The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the 

one club that has found the proper methods of working out some 
concrete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved 
| results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar 
kind of work in their communities. 

If any club or club member who would like to know more in 
detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it 
(that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this 
page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the information 


to swimming lessons and basket-ball. 

At the beginning of the second winter 
these girls allied themselves with the Camp 
Fire Girls, devoting their energies to the 
work of the Camp Fire, and also to scientific and practical cooking, still 
continuing their literary programs, Indian-club swinging, basket-ball and 
other physical exercises. They have given successful plays, furnished 
the church flowers, taken part in a county play festival and contributed 
to missions. The girls’ figures have become more erect, their minds 
better directed. They speak easily in debate, play or missionary meeting. 
Their ideals are higher, the work of their hands is more efficient. 


The Public Schoolhouse as a Social Center 


\ HAT is your town doing with its schoolhouses outside of school 

hours? Are they closed and dark and deserted from four o’clock 
in the afternoon until eight the next morning, or are they active, 
living agents in the community life, centers where the agencies which 
make for citizenship and civilization are busy at work? 

The Woman’s Club, of Louisville, Kentucky, has opened the doors 
of the schoolhouses, the property of the taxpayers, to their rightful 
owners. In January, 1911, permission was obtained from Louisville’s 
Board of Education to carry on two experiments in the wider use of 
the school plant for adults ;_ the Woman’s Club to finance and direct 
the new work, and the Board of Education to furnish the buildings, 
light and janitor service. Two schools were selected, differing as 
widely as possible: one, the model school-building of the city, in a 
good residence district; the other, old, with no modern conveniences, 
in a depressed factory district. Thus two kinds of communities were 
catered to: the one of energetic, well-to-do, leisured people, able to 
find and pay for their recreation elsewhere; the other, poor, igno- 
rant, without ambition for the most part, but witha sprinkling of 
better people. But both of these communities needed a com- 
mon meeting place, a Social Center, a neighborhood consciousness. 
And so both schools were opened two nights a week, one night for 
clubs (for those over fourteen) and the other for public lectures, 
concerts and neighborhood entertainments for all ages. 

Volunteer leaders were se- 
cured for clubs of all kinds, 
civic, gymnasium, folk dance, 
dramatic, literary, musical and 
social, and announcements were 
sent out through the school- 
children to the communities. 
The schools were also opened 

one afternoon in each week for 
| the school-children under four- 
| teen. Astereopticon and a 
| phonograph loaned by the 
| Board of Education, the codp- 
| eration of the City Health office, 
the Music Department of the 
Woman’s Club, the Public 
Library and the people 
of each neighborhood 
made possible illustrated 
lectures, music and other 
entertainments. 








Two other communities 
petitioned last year for 
the use of their schools 
as Social Centers to be di- 
rected by the Woman’s 
Club, so that Louisville 
now has four full-fledged 
Social Centers in her 
schools, three of which are 
supported and governed 
by their own communities. 
A Central Council of Social 
Centers has been formed, 
consisting of representa 
tives from the Board of 
Education, the Woman’s 
Club and the Social 

Centers, with full power to 
govern the policies and 
activitiesof allthe Centers. 
The Woman’s Club has 
thus driven in the entering 
wedge of a great system, 
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suits and towels and con- 
tribute to the fund 


The Home of the Woman’s Club of Muskegon, Michigan 


which will some day result 
in the socialization of all 
Louisville’s schools. 
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Spring’s New Suits 
Made-to-Measure 
$10.95 to $25 


Spring’s new Suits! Howvery new, 
how artistic and graceful. 

Tailored Suits become in effect cos- 
tumes with Mandarin and Kimono 
Sleeves, With the new three-tier and 
draped skirts. 

You should see these Beautiful, 
these Becoming and New Styles. 
You should see the new materials, 
Wool Crépes, Fancy Weave Cheviots, 
in most delightful new colorings. 

And you may see them all, because 
this advertisement is published simply 
to say to you that the ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Booklet of the new Tailored Suits, 
pictured below, and samples of the 
new suitings are yours FREE. You 
only need write for them now and 
the Booklet and Samples will be sent 
you free. 
~ And, remember—each “NATIONAL” Suit 
shown in this booklet is actually made-to- 
measure, is cut and made for you—individ- 
ually for you—and yet we take a// the risk. 

You are to be delighted with your suit 
or We refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 

So write now, at once, for this Suit 
Booklet with all the new styles and sam- 
ples of the new materials. Please state 
the colors you prefer, and be sure to ask 
for the tailored suit booklet. 

















Write 
TODAY, 
NOW, 
AT 
ONCE, 
for this 
Suit 
Booklet 
and 
Samples 
to be 
Sent 
You 
FREE. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


208 West 24th Street New York 
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Money and Si 


A Department E dited by Ed 


T IS always hardest to make a start. 

You may think of work that you can 

do well; you may know that there is 
a demand for it in your neighborhood. 
How can you get your neighbors to real- 
ize that you are the very person to do the 
things which they need to have done? 
How can you get launched in a money- 
making effort without loss of personal dig- 
nity? The first step is to realize that there 
is no loss of personal dignity in finding your 
place among the ranks of the producers. 
It is only women who contribute nothing 
tothe world’s work who think that awoman 
should not make for herself a niche where 
she can earn her independence. 


For aWoman Who Loves Flowers 


\ HEN you read the following letters 
you must realize that when you have 
hit upon the right thing starting is not so 
great a bugbear as it seems. Notice par- 
ticularly the sentences in italics: 
There is no florist in our town, yet flowers 
are always being wanted for weddings and 
funerals, for the sick, for all sorts of special 
purposes. J arranged with a firm in the near- 
est city to represent it; then I advertised in the 
local papers, sent out printed announcements 
and talked with pastors, church officials and 
other persons likely to be interested in my plan. 
There is no work except to see that orders 
are taken accurately and filled promptly. 
The flowers are usually called for at my house, though I could arrange 
to deliver them if necessary. The city firm allows me 20 per cent. on all 
orders, and usually tucks in a few flowers for myself. INDIANA, 


Renting Office Sleeves Pays This Woman Well 


HE following is a very simple idea for a woman who lives in the 
city: 

A widow with only a small income conceived the idea, through talking 
with a stenographer, of making office sleeves. She purchased several yards 
of cheap, dark material and made a lot of sleeves, her idea being at first 
tosell them; but one day, seeing the towel supply company at work, she 
decided to rent the sleeves. 

She took them toan office building where she knew a great many of the 
clerks and stenographers, and offe red to rent them at five cents a pair a 
week, fresh ones to be delivered at the end of the week. She had orders 
for all she had made up and a lot more, some of the girls asking for white 
ones instead of black. 

At the end of the week she collected the soiled sleeves and left clean 
ones, taking Friday afternoons and Saturdays for her delivery days, as 
her schoolboy son could then assist her. In the beginning she did the 
washing of the sleeves herself; now the business is so large that she 
employs a woman twice a week to do this work, and has her route so 
arranged that she collects and delivers four times a week. 

The business is now netting her fifty dollars a week. - She still does 
the making of the sleeves herself, replacing the old ones as they are worn, 
and does the collecting and delivering with the assistance of her two 
sons. ILLINOIS. 


Metal Work and Baskets Profitable for Home Work 


IRLS who are forced to give up professional work, such as teach- 
ing or nursing, or who are handicapped by deafness, may be 
able to earn money by means of metal work and baskets: 


I had planned to be a teacher, but my hearing failed and I had to take 
up home work. I became interested in the new hand-wrought metal work 
and took a course at the School of Arts and Crafts. From the first I tried 
to make the work pay for itself and for the tools I needed. 

My sister, who had a “Gift Shop” in a small town of Central California, 
took some of my little things and found that they sold very readily. My 
work has grown until I have a fine set of tools and now make a great many 
things in both copper and brass, such as large and small trays, desk sets, 
book-rack ends, vases, bowls, calendars, etc. 

In connection with my metal work I buy bamboo baskets and trays 
which I get at wholesale in Chinatown in San Francisco. These I stain 
soft browns or greens with dyes and make copper or brass handles for 
them, or decorate them with gayly colored Chinese tassels. I find them 
very popular. 

For a timeI hada ‘‘ Gift Shop”’ of my own, but last year I tried work- 
ing at home, using a small room in the basement for my shop. I supply 
one art store, three ‘‘ gift shops,’’ a drug store, and have work in the 
Woman’s Exchange. Asa rule I pay 20 or 25 per cent. commission, so 
that my expenses are less than in my own shop, and I have more time to 
devote to my work, besides having much more freedom. CALIFORNIA. 


Helping Brides to Begin Housekeeping is Interesting 


WOMAN trained in domestic science may find a new and 
interesting field of work by helping brides to begin housekeeping: 


Last winter I took a course in domestic science and after the class 
closed I gave a series of luncheons. In my neighborhood were quite a 
number of newly married couples (Ilivedin anapartment). Zo cach of the 
brides I wrote, telling them that on acertain day I would give a luncheon, 
the various courses of which we should cook, I acting as teacher. I 
extended the course over six weeks, charging $4.50, and had two classes 
of six members each. This, of course, covered the materials used. 

I prepared things as much as possible before the arrival of my 
guests,’ paring potatoes and doing those little things which make cool 
ing distasteful to so = — s. I used my best linen, cut glass and 
silver, making the table as attractive as possible. The meal was usually 

limited to soup, a me oy course, 


An Expert on Ironing-Board Covers 


ID you ever think of trying this plan 
to make money? 

I had run in to my neighbor’s with my 
darning-bag in my hand, and sat yer 
her struggle with her ironing-board cover 
Pins wouldn’t hold, and the tacks flew when 
she tried to pound them in. 

“* Let me show you my cover,” IT said; and I 
ran home for the new muslin case I had just 
made. I slipped it over her board, which 
was just like mine. The only tacksit needed 
were around the slits for the legs. 

‘“Won’t you sell it to me?’ she asked. 
And I did, becauseI knew I could easily make 
another. She told her friends, and I soon 
acquired a reputation as an expert at covering 
ironing boards. 

I charge fifty cents fora cover and twenty- 
five cents extra for adjusting it to the board. 
I have learned to make a cover that always 
fits. ILLINOIS. 


A “Musical Kindergarten” 


USICAL talent can be turned to good 
profit by specializing in a ‘“‘ musical 
kindergarten’”’: 

I was passionately fond of music, had fin- 
ished the course taught in the college at home 
and longed to attend a good conservatory. 
In our little town of ten thousand inhabitants 
there were about a dozen teachers, and a girls’ 
school where a very good music teacher had 
the largest class in town. It seemed useless 
to try to get even a few pupils. 

I decided to make a specialty of starting children—to have a ‘‘ musical 
kindergarten.’ I had my former teacher give me a list of the very best 
studies for beginners. J fold the ladies of “* The Mothers’ Club” of my plan 
and at once got three little pupils from them, and the day I began I had 
eight little girls from seven to thirteen years of age. 

I not only taught correct fingering, time, expression and careful read- 
ing and interpretation, but also read stories of musicians’ lives and inci- 
dents in their lives, and bought pictures to illustrate these incidents. 
The parents of the children were so pleased with their progress that they 
told kate, and when [ again opened the studio in September, after a 
month’s vacation, I had fifteen pupils. Now I have twenty-two and have 
had to get a girl friend to help me. Missouri. 
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Marketing for Neighbors is Advantageous 


F YOU do not know how to buy meats here is your chance to learn 

how: 

Buying meat by telephone is always unsatisfactory; a careless or an 
unscrupulous butcher gives bad quality and short weight. A clever 
woman fakes advantage of this situation by buying for her neighbors. After 
telephoning to each home the day before, to find out what is needed, she 
goes early in the morning to the respective shops, selects the meat, sees 
that the quality, the weight and the price are correct, and has the 
purchases delivered in the usual way. 

She charges a dollar a month for her service. She began with only a 
few customers, her nearest neighbors, but they advertised her work so well 
that she now has twenty-five customers. The money is clear gain to her, 
the walking is good for her health, and the busy housewives save much 
more than the amount they pay her for her trouble. O8IO. 


Classes in Physical Culture Help Out Financially 


ERE is an idea that was hit upon independently by four college 
girls living in four different States: 

Several young women have found that their compulsory gymnasium 
work in school now has a money value for them. They live in small towns 
where the teachers in the public schools have neither inclination nor time 
to add physical culture to their duties, and each young woman has 
organized a class of girls for that purpose. 

One has a basket-ball ‘‘ squad,” receiving fifty cents a month from each 
of her twenty girls. She has three practices a week, and adds an occa- 
sional contest game for interest. Another young woman, struck by the 
awkward carriage and stooped shoulders of so many girls, has two classes 
in calisthenics, one for the High School girls and one for the grade girls. 
She gives eac h class two one-hour lessons each week and receives twenty- 
five cents a month from each girl. The third young woman has combined 
the two plans, with basket-ball for the larger girls and calisthenics for the 
others. I myself have two classes that net me almost three dollars a 
week. Iowa. 


Typewriting for Local Tradesmen, and Writing Letters 


USINESS girls who need or wish to do extra work may be able to 
carry out one of the next two plans: 


My neighbor hardly knew which way to turn when her husband died. 
She had been a stenographer and typist, but her two wee children seemed 
to preclude the thought of an office position. Finally it occurred to her 
that there are many small shopkeepers who cannot afford regular office 
assistants, but who wish their correspondence to look businesslike; and 
she felt sure she could take dictation over the telephone. 

She called on the tradesmen in her neighborhood and at once secured five 
clients at ten dollars a month, and installed a desk telephone. 

Every morning, at a stated time, she rings up her clients in turn and 
takes the needed dictation. The letters are typed while the children nap 
or after they are in bed for the night. Next morning the delivery boys 
call for the letters, which are signed and sent from the stores. 

My little neighbor says that even an invalid might become sellf- 
supporting in this way. WASHINGTON. 

A young stenographer makes a good living at home simply by writing 
letters for people who are too much occupied with other matters to keep 

up their correspondence. She has a 





salad, dessert and calles. I tried to 
make the menus as varied as possible, 
but kept them “luncheons.” I 
served—but there was very little 
jumping up and down, as I arranged 
everything necessary—extra dishes, 
salad, etc.—on the serving-table. offer: 
Coffee was made on the table in an 
electric percolator. 

The classes were a great success 
socially as well as financially, and I 
have promised to give “‘dinners’’ next 
season. ‘These are to be given in the 
afternoon, I acting as teacher, the 
only change being that the husbands 
will appear to help eat the results of 
our labors. Naturally the charge will 
be higher and I intend to hire a 
waitress. New Jersey. 
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IN EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to 
show what can be dene by a woman at home to earn whom she writes live in the same 
money by the use of special talents. The department 
is not an employment bureau: it has no positions to 
: it is a clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the 
conditions and chances of success, and the best ways 
of finding a market. In order that inquiries may be 
more advantageously answered it is desirable to be 
specific in the matter of age, education, experience, 
and what are believed to be special qualifications for 
particular lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, 
in care of THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


list of patrons to whose houses she goes 
for dictation, and she does the type- 
writing athome. Asall the people for 


neighborhood she spends only a few 
hours in doing the work, and delivers 
the letters the same day. 

She got her start by offering to help 
a busy woman who said her personal 
correspondence was crowded out by 
other duties. From this small begin- 
ning was built up, simply by personal 
recommendation, work enough to fill 
all the time she can spare. 

This stenographer charges accord- 
ing to the length of the ‘etter and the 
quality of the stationery if this is fur- 
nished; but such work could also be 
paid for by the hour. FLORIDA. 














Any woman 
can afford the best 
in the little things 

of dress 


DE LonG 
HooK«.> EYE 


See that ._ 
hump? © 


TRADE MARK 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Flattest 
Fastener 


See that 
hump? 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT.O 








Strong 


Easy-working 
Rust? Never!! 


Bless that 


Nub! 


TRADE MARK 
REG.U S. PAT. OFF, 


The Name 
DE LoNG 


designates 


The DE LONG 


Hook» EYE Company 
Philadelphia 


as the manufacturers 
of the articles to which 
it is attached. 































































































































Designs by Edith Jones 








The Two Sides of a Cardcase in Wedgwood Blue 
Satin Lined With White 


If You 
Could— 


Separate the most nutritious 


a 





part of the kernels of choicest 














white corn— 


N MAKING any of these 
novelties one needs but very If you could cook this care- 
simple materials—a good ‘ 
quality of satin, the ribbon fully selected part just as we 
for the embroidery, and fine ‘t—. 
silk cord for finishing the cook it 
edges. 
The bowknots are made If you could dry, sweeten 


HE handiwork of an 

American girl is illus- 
trated here in some entirely 
new designs in ribbon em- 
broidery adapted to motifs 
which were taken from vari- 
ous pieces of Wedgwood 
pottery. 





The original articles show with a fine silk braid in order . 
the beautiful pale green and to obtain the best effect, since and salt it ~ get the same 
E blue tints of the pottery in ribbon could not be given delicious, delicate flavor that 
Re their foundation material, such graceful lines. The we get— 
E, which is satin, and the em- hand-glass was made upon a 8 
i broidery is done in ivory- foundation of heavy card- 
e white ribbon, producing a board and padded with wad- If you could roll each sep- 
ee most effective combination, ding. A fine white silk cord bi hi d xshb 
4 dainty in the extreme, yet finishes the edges very neatly. arate bit, thin and ribbony, 
ie suitable for any use. The picture-frame below under 40 tons of pressure— 
The smaller sprays and may be used either as an up- eee 
wreaths lend themselves well right or anoblong one accord- If ld he flak 
tothe hand mirror, cardcase, ing to the picture inclosed. you could pass the Haky 
bag and girdle, while the The pattern of the embroid- bits in at the top of a great 
larger Ones are equally orna- ery will do either way. The 30 f hich. th h 
mental on the waste-paper tray on the opposite side is in oven eet high, throug 
a basket and the dining-room green and white, with brass which they would slowly 
s tray. The latter is very handles. 2 heb d 
handsome in Wedgwood blue The bureau-box and the move to the bottom and come 
satin framed with mahogany. waste-basket are also in | | out toasted to a delicate gold- 
Brass handles are used at the green Satin, while the candle- | b dt elt de th 
ends. shade is in blue—all as pretty en brown—and ali this, with- 


as canbe; only when making 
the articles for a room just 
the one color, of course, 
should be chosen. 


out being touched by hand — 


The same pattern for a 
tray may be carried out on 
Wedgwood green satin with 


a white frame. Then, ‘most anyone could 


make his own 


Post 
Toasties 


But the best part is, you 
don’t have to go to all that 
bother and care. It is all 
done for you! 






































RTICLES of dress, 

like this pretty bag 

and girdle, may also be 

trimmed with these same 
motifs. 





14665 
A Basket and Garland Tray Design 















rae Anywhere in America, ten 
or fifteen cents (according to 
size) will buy a large, tightly 
sealed package of this dainty 
food — 


Sweet and crisp, fresh from 
the factory, and ready to eat 
with cream, immediately the 
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A Bureau-Box for Trinkets or Handkerchiefs package 1S opened. 





Grocers everywhere sell 


Crystal Beads are Used for the 
Fringe of This Candle-Shade 


B Bee giant patterns 
for the designs num- 
bered 14665 (six designs) 
and 14666 ( five designs) can 
be supplied at fifteen cents 
for each set. 

Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home 


Journal patterns, or by mail : & xX ( 





HILE this waste- 

basket is perfectly 
lovely in green satin a 
more durable one could 
be made of linen, with 
linen embroidery. 


OR a round-shaped 
tray omit the four 
small wreaths and bring 


The Needlework Editors s 
& a \ ee er? 
the vines together. Use sizes of articles and making rd ay 


from the Pattern Depart 
will be glad to give infor 
a wreath inthe center in to any one who incloses > i rr a 
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F YOU have some raw condi- 
tions facing you this March— 
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in reality the world isn’t looking 
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an old house maybe with car- 
pets showing their teeth, curtains 
draggled, furniture run down, 
henhouses dilapidated, fences de- 
moralized, and the problem of 
bare living staring at you—you 
are facing the call to greatness. 
If you are rich, and all there is 
to do is to send for the vacuum 
cleaner and the decorator, there 
really isn’t much chance for you 
unless you have some wonderful 
talent—and so few of us have! 
In that case you'll just have to 
do settlement work or church 
or society or something. 

But we whose mattings are in 
rags, whose curtains are worn 
out, whose chairs are in the last 
stages of old age, and whose 
children need spring clothes!—I 
cry: Hurrah for us, because it is 
root hog or die: we must do these 
wonderful things! 

Sooner or later the world must learn 





-that 


and learn it right 
work is the greatest joy of life, and that our chance for the spiritual 
development which must be the object of existence lies in the work- 
shop and in the doing of really necessary things. 

By my side as I write sits a little old rocking-chair I had when I 


went to housekeeping. It was but a cheap little chair at the start, 
and it has miraculously survived thirty-five years of housekeeping. 
But the bottom and back wore out, and I upholstered it in green 
galatea cloth with a border of bright cretonne. Some folks might 
think it looks very funny, but I like the looks of it. There’s a book 
lying on it, and some way the suggestion as it sits by the south 
window is stronger, more humanly potent than if it were a fine chair 
immaculately spick and new. 


OW Our Part—I Mean Those of Us Who Work and think, too, 

in the great scheme of things—is to sound the note of work as 
a privilege rather than a punishment: a joy rather than a penance. 
The office of our schools must be no longer to point boys amd girls to 
“the top of the ladder’’—there has been too much aiming at,the top 
of the ladder, and too little proper conception of what the top of the 
ladder really is. We must teach our boys and girls exactly the opposite 
of what we have been teaching them, which has been nothing more 
nor less than to watch their chances, to let the other fellow do the 
hard work and get above him. The person who cannot see that this 
doctrine is the cause of all our troubles is very blind indeed. The 
trend of popular education for forty years has been along the idea of 
rising above common work. Parents and teachers have tried to spur 
‘‘ambition” in children, have striven to lift them into the professions 
and above the necessity of actual labor. The time has come when we 
are to reap the sorry reward of such foolishness—and repair, if we 
can, the damages done us as the most vainglorious and nearsighted 
and extravagant nation in the world, a nation which has proceeded as 
if its resources were inexhaustible, and as if there would always be 
plenty of people who would “ have to work”’—in spite of the fact that 
we were constantly trying to teach them how toavoid it. We must 
begin all over again and teach them to love to work—not to work 
“like dumb, driven cattle,” but like noble, patient creatures willing 
to develop the faculties they are born with, in full faith that there is 
an object to our existence. We must believe this, and we cannot 
afford to believe it in the old ridiculous way of relying on our simple 
profession of religion to take us to “‘Heaven.”’ This is too vague. 
We are not here to wait for Heaven: we are here to work for Heaven, 
and if we do not work my strong conviction is that we must come 
back and try it over again until we learn. And the edges will be raw 
for us always, when we begin, so we may as well take hold one time 
as another. 

“But what can I do?” This is the question asked by many a 
human being today. Some are old, some are sick, some are disap- 
pointed, some are held by insurmountable circumstances to tasks 
that seem too grinding to be borne. My answer to this is that you 
must work some sort of harmony out of it if you can’t get away and 
start all over again. If you don’t like your job you can always 
quit—that is, if you want to quit badly enough. 

You will say, “‘I would if it wasn’t for ——” and then when you 
ect that far I know that you’re beating around the bush. Something 
that you love or feel a strong. duty toward is holding you. That’s 
your job. It isn’t the work you’re doing. If there were nothing but 
that, things would be easy. The world is full of work. No—it is 
somebody that you love, or are in honor bound to, or it is some 
thought of pride or duty that is stronger than the call to “‘ freedom” 
(and freedom is a myth except as it applies to mind) which holds you 
where you are. This ought to be the strongest of all indications that 
the only thing in the world to do is just to make each day as nearly 
right as you can and bring to your place as much peace and pleasure 
and intelligence as you possibly can bring. 


F YOU are Young and Poor and Have Some Children I can’t 

feel very sorry for you. You have such agloriouschance! It is the 
people who haven’t much chance that I pity. Old folks, superfluous 
folks, folks who have real afflic- 
tions—and folks who have fatal 
mental limitations. There are 
more of these than we imagine! 
Infact mental limitation isabout 
all that is the matter with us. 
If our brains worked right 
troubles would soon be over. 

Many of us who are shirking 
the raw edges of things are doing 
so through fear: fear of losing 
caste in the eyes of our social 
world. There’s many a mother- 
in-law cooped in durance vile in 
the house of her children, who 
should be doing some kind of 
work and who would be happy 
in the doing of it. But the chil- 
dren don’t want her to do any 
work. They admit that Mother 
is a problem, yet if she should undertake to go to work they would 
die of mortification, and her daughter might lose out with the 
“bridge” crowd entirely. I positively refuse to be a problem so long 
as there are any dishes to wash or people to feed. 

All families have their “problems.” One reason for this is our 
inveterate and idiotic habit of living for the eyes of the world when 


our 








: at all. Nobody knows that your 
mother’s false teeth don’t fit, or 
that you have to buy your father 
a suit of clothes and don’t see 
how you are going to do it and 
“entertain” your club. And if 
he comes doddering in while you 
are doing it nobody is going to 
criticize him if you just act right 
about it. Other people always 
take their cue about your circum- 
stances from your own mental 
attitude. If you say ‘‘dear 
father,” ‘dear home,” ‘dear 
child,” so will your friends. 

About thirty years agoa 
““movement” struck American 
society which I call “the régime 
of the bourgeoise.”’ It was the 
rise of a hopeless and studied 
mediocrity—the rule of the in- 
curably “nice” woman who could 
keep her house as polished and 
hard and unsociable as a pair of 
forceps and “‘entertain”’ with the 
method and precision of the operating-room at a hospital. Every- 
thing was cut and dried and the meals served with frightful pre- 
cision and decorum. In fact they must be “served.” That is a 
comparatively new word for Americans. 

“Come on, Bud, you and the children, and let’s have dinner” — 
there is a good deal more in this remark than in “ Dinner is served, 
Madame,” yet it is to the height of ‘ Dinner is served, Madame,” 
that we all idiotically aspire. It is that vision of a smart servant 
announcing the meals to an elegant and idle family that has kept 
the American husband’s nose to the grindstone and forced many a 
man to “unscrupulous” methods of money-getting. We have con- 
formed to some narrow-headed woman’s theory that only those who 
have attained the ‘*‘ Dinner is served, Madame,” standard are living 
properly. Nonsense! Don’t you know that the only times you ever 
really had fun were when you broke over from this stupid standard 
and went camping or had a bite on the kitchen table? 





ID You Ever Notice the Kind of People who dare to be informal 

and who can do it successfully without descending into rude 
familiarity or vulgar disregard for courtesy? Aren’t they the very 
brightest, most intellectual, most widely intelligent people you know? 
Let me, if I can, get the reason for this before you: It is because 
of their fully rounded, cultivated, sincere personality. When you 
are polishing your floors and your door knobs, and your ‘‘ paper”’ to 
read at the club, and getting your clothes into proper shape, and 
managing your servants, and seeing that your children move through 
their days much as the inmates of the penitentiary march to the 
quickstep of penal atonement, quite likely you are killing out for 
miles around you every little natural wildwood flower of ‘‘tempera- 
ment” that would otherwise bloom and bless you with laughter and 
sweet surprises of original thought and action. What a joke for the 
people of an avowed democracy to undertake the “ Dinner is served, 
Madame,” standard of living! 

Yet you waste your precious energies trying to “‘ beat the game” 
and get to be something in order that you may compete with your 
neighbors’ style of living. You are allowing this foolish standard to 
overshadow you, to discourage you. You contrast your home and 
your surroundings with those of these unspeakably stupid folk who 
have no better thing than what money can buy to arrogate 
themselves on. 

And all the time salvation is free! What is salvation? Well it is 
the full and free development of the spiritual life, and this includes 
the fullest intelligence the mind can compass—the largest under- 
standings of the heart—the freest action of natural impulses for good. 

Do you fancy that being poor and “having to work” keeps you or 
your child from ‘‘being somebody’”’? There is only one way to be 
somebody, and that is to be it. Surely you are not being anybody 
when you merge your personality in a fraternity or a clique or a 
certain ‘class of society.”” Youare only becoming one of many thus. 

If this is one of the grievances this spring—the thought that you 
or yours are “held down” by circumstances—dismiss it. You and'the 
universe are here. ‘‘Other people”’ stand in exactly the same relation 
to eternity that you do. If your proximity to the raw wind and the 
sticky mud of March is closer than that of your neighbor you are 
that much nearer to the real thing. Throw away all your rags of 
imitation finery—and imitation conduct—be simple, natural and 
kind. Books and thoughts and soap and love and work and spring 
are plentiful. 


RIENDS? The People Who Seek Your Society for the sake of 

what you have are never friends. Only those who love you for 
what you are really count. Spend more time being somebody, that 
you may have more to give of the things that count in the develop- 
ment of personality. For as a people we are suffering from lack of 
temperament, and this lack is due to our senseless habit of allowing 
somebody else to set up our standards of living for us. 

For about half a century our people have gone on a perfect 
debauch of “book learning.” The régime of “books” is on the 
decline now; the reign of the hand is displacing that of the head. 
Not that brains will ever be 
below par, but that we shall dis- 
cover that intelligence does not 
reside alone in the convolutions 
of the brain. The body is only 
the medium of the spirit; we are 
more intelligent in the doing of 
things than in the thinking of 
them. In the grading of our 
schools we have made our people 
imitative—only a few have 
dared be original. The result 
has been a civilization in which 
thousands of people have been 
trying to do the same things, 
which, of course, means over- 
crowded professions and lack of 
real workers. 

Don’t wait for somebody to tell 
youwhattodo. Startsomething. 
Maybe the very bareness of your horizonis your opportunity for real 
creative work. The kitchen floor needing paint, the smoke-house wall 
that would be better for a coat of whitewash, are not too insignificant 
for a beginning. 
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This boxcontains KNOX 
ACIDULATED GELA- 
TINE—just like the plain 
except that it contains an 
envelope oflemon flavor, 
saving the cost of lemons. 
There is no limit to the 
number of good things 
to be made fromit. With 
this package try this new 
way for making 





Veal Loaf 


Soak | envelope of Knox Acidu- 


lated Gelatine and % teaspoonful of 
lemon flavoring found in Acidulated 
package in | cup cold water 5 min- 
utes. Add | onion grated and | 
stalk of celery to | pint of rich stock 
well seasoned, and after boiling a 
ew minutes strain and pour over 
softened gelatine. When jelly is be- 
ginning to set, mold in two cups of 
cooked and chopped veal, adding if 
desired, chopped parsley and pimen- 
toes. Slice and serve on platter. 


Recipe Book FREE 
for your grocer’s name. PINT 
SAMPLE for 2 cent stamp 
and grocer’s name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. | 
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Y PLANKING foods we 
mean cooking them on a 
plank in front of a hot fire, 

or baking them on a plank in the 
oven. It is one of the daintiest, 
healthiest and most palatable 
methods of cooking. While no 
one seems to know positively just 
where or by whom this method 
of cooking was first practiced, 
it is generally ascribed to the 
Indians. In an old history of 
Virginia allusion is made to the 
custom as followed by the abo- 
rigines. Probably the hunter, the 
fisherman, the camper living in 
the wilderness copied the method 
from their Indian guides and 
handed it down from generation 
to generation until today it is 
recognized as the most notably 
perfect method for cooking fish, 
chicken and certain cuts of meat. 

Planks are made for the pur- 
pose about two inches thick and 
of various sizes and shapes, and 
may be of oak, cedar, ash, hickory 











Planked Smelts With Potato Roses 


carefully with olive oil, then 
sprinkle with salt and white 
pepper. Bake for thirty-five 
minutes in a hot oven. Baste 
frequently with melted butter. 
It may be cooked in a gas range, 
having the flame over the fish. 
When cooked pour over the fish 
four tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and the strained juice 
of one lemon. Garnish with 
sprigs of parsley, slices of lemon, 
slices of cucumber, and hot 
mashed potatoes forced through 
a bag and tube. Brown the pota- 
toes slightly in the oven. Set the 
plank on a serving-dish. Serve 
hot. 

To plank a haddock heat the 
plank very hot and brush over 
with melted butter or olive oil. 
Wipe the fish dry with a cloth, 
split down the back and put the 
skin side down on the hot plank 
and cook in a hot oven for ten 
minutes; then baste the fish oc- 








orcherry. These planks or boards 
are to be found at all house-furnishing stores at a very reasonable 
price. Sometimes these boards are fitted with steel rods to hold the 
food in place and with grooves for the conservation of the gravy. 

The plank must be heated through before the food is placed upon 
it, and until it has been used four or five times it will have to be 
brushed with oil or melted butter. The more the plank is used the 
better the flavor. Never use a steak plank for fish, or vice versa. 
Never wash the plank with soap and water; sandpaper it, then rub 
it clean with brown paper and salt and put it away in a clean bag 
until required again. 

The food must be served on the plank, which can rest on a large 
napkin-covered tray or platter or in a silver or metal case. 


PLANKED SHAD. When one speaks of planked fish shad immediately 
suggests itself as the one plankable fish, but bluefish, whitefish, lake 
trout, halibut, or any other large, white-fleshed fish is equally good. 

Cleanand split down the back a good three-and-a-half-pound shad. 


casionally with the following 
sauce: 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of butter with two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of water, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a pinch of red and white pepper. Bake the fish for thirty minutes. 
Garnish with slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 


PLANKED SMELTS. Butter a fish-plank well and place upon it 
cleaned and boned smelts seasoned with salt and white pepper. 
Spread with maitre d’hétel butter and bake for twenty minutes. 
Garnish with potato roses made by forcing hot mashed potatoes 
through a forcing-bag and large star tube, and bake until the smelts 
are done and the potatoes are lightly browned. Decorate with lemon 
slices and chopped parsley. Serve at once from the plank. The smelts 
may be decorated with peeled and sliced tomatoes and cucumbers 
seasoned with vinegar. 

The maitre d@’hétel butter is made as follows: Put a quarter of a 
cupful of butter into a bowl and beat until creamy with a wooden 
spoon; add half a teaspoonful of salt, an eighth of a teaspoonful of 


Heat the plank very hot, lay the 
fish upon it skin side down or that 
portion will be raw. The hot plank 
will cook it. Brush the flesh over 
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Pickled Mackerel 


[IX mackerel, two cupfuls of 

vinegar, four cloves, four 
bay leaves, one teaspoonful of 
whole white peppers, salt and 
flour. Washand fillet the mack- 
erel. Dip each fillet into flour 
which has been seasoned with 
salt. Roll up the fillets and 
pack them into a fireproof dish, 
putting the cloves, whole pep- 
pers and bay leaves among 
them. Mix the vinegar with 
one cupful of water, and pour 
over the fish. Cover and cook 
slowly for three hours; it may be 
necessary to add more vinegar 
and water. Leave the fish until 
cold, then remove the spice. 








Shrimp Rissotto 


EEL and chop one onion, 

then fry it in three table- 
spoonfuls of butter without al- 
lowing it to brown; add one 
cupful and a half of rice and 
two cupfuls of stock; let it boil 
up, cover the rice with a but- 
tered paper and simmer it for 
half an hour; add three table 
spoonfuls of grated cheese and 
mix well, turn it out on a hot 
dish and decorate with picked 
shrimps and parsley. Serve 
with shrimp sauce. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan, stir in 
three tablespoonfuls of flout; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper; pour in one cupful 
and a half of boiling water; 
boil for five minutes, stirring all 
the time, then add two more 
tablespoonfuls of butter cut in 
small pieces, yolk of one egg 
and three-quarters of a cupful of 
cannedorfresh-cooked shrimps. 





Flounder in Ramekins 


REE a cooked flounder from skin and bones, and pick it into 

flakes. Blend one tablespoonful of butter with one tablespoon- 
ful of flour in a saucepan over the fire; add one cupful of milk, stir 
until boiling; add half a cupful of cream, half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy sauce, salt and pepper to taste, and allow to cook for four 
minutes; then add one cupful of the fish. Divide into buttered 
ramekins, cover with buttered breadcrumbs, and decorate with 
mashed potatoes put through a forcing-bag and star tube. 





Fish Gateau 


NE pound and a half of whitefish, half a cupful of bread- 

crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, three-quarters of a 
cupful of milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, three- 
quarters of a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, three drops of onion-tube flavor and* one teaspoonful of 
anchovy sauce. Boil the fish; remove the skin and bones; chop the 
fish; put it into a basin; add the breadcrumbs, the butter melted, 
the parsley, the seasonings, the eggs well beaten and the milk. 
Turn into a buttered mold, cover and steam for one hour. Decorate 
the fish with shrimps and serve hot with Dutch sauce. 

Dutch Sauce: Blend two tablespoonfuls of butter with four 
tablespoonfuls of flour in a saucepan; add three-quarters of a pint 
of milk; stir until it boils for five minutes; then add seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Move the saucepan to the side of the fire and drop 
in the yolks of three eggs one by one; stir over the fire until it 
thickens; then add three teaspoonfuls of vinegar. 





Halibut A la Moderne and Stewed Finnan Haddock 


WO slices of halibut, one egg, some fine breadcrumbs, one 

tablespoonful of flour, one pound of mashed potatoes, a few 
slices of cucumber and lemon and seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Mix the flour with the salt and pepper, then dip the halibut steaks 
into it. Brush them over with beaten egg, toss in plenty of 
breadcrumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. Arrange the mashed 
potatoes down the center of a hot dish; lay the halibut on this and 
garnish with cucumber, lemon and parsley. 

Wash a large finnan haddock and cut it into four pieces. Put one 
cupful of milk intoa saucepan, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
seasoning of salt and pepper; put in the fish and let it come to the 
boiling point, then simmer for ten minutes. Place the fish on a hot 
platter and pour the sauce over it. Garnish with parsley. Serve hot. 


white pepper, half a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and three-quarters 
of a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
very gradually. Mix and use. 





Fish and Spaghetti Pie 


NE pound of cold cooked. 

fish, half a package of spa- 
ghetti, two cupfuls of white 
sauce, two hard-cooked eggs, 
salt, pepper, lemon rind and 
chopped parsley to taste. Break 
the spaghetti; throw it into 
boiling salted water; boil for 
twenty minutes; drain. Free 
the fish from bones and break 
into flakes. Slice the hard- 
cooked eggs. 

In a fireproof dish place a 
layer of the spaghetti, over this 
a layer of fish; sprinkle in the 
seasonings, then a few slices of 
egg and a layer of white sauce. 
Repeat until the ingredients 
are used; cover the top with 
crumbs and kake. 





Cod a la Monaco 


RILL one herring, then 
remove all the bones and 
skin, and rub the flesh through 
a sieve. Boil half a cupful of 
rice until tender. Remove all 
skin and bones from one pound 
of boiled cod and break it into 
large flakes. Shell two hard- 
cooked eggs, chop the whites 
and rub the yolks through a 
sieve. Skin two tomatoes, slice 
them and heat them in the oven. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan, stir in one 
tablespoonful of flour, add the 
herring, half a cupful of fish 
stock or water and half a cup- 
ful of milk, and stir until the 
sauce boils. Then add the cod, 
the whites of eggs and lemon 
juice, salt and pepper to taste. 
Heap the mixture in a buttered 
fireproof dish, and put a border 
around of the boiled rice and 
the tomato slices. Garnish with 
the yolks of the eggs. Serve 
very hot. 








NOTE—Miss Neil will be very glad to answer any questions which the readers of THE JouRNAL may care to ask her about any problem of cooking and housekeeping, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address inquiries to Miss Neil in care of THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Number One: Katie Quina - 


E HAD been married a 

year and a half, and 

there was a six-weeks- 
old baby girl in the house when 
we got Katie Quinn. We took 
Katie on trial. The proprietor of 
an employment agency of repu- 
tation could not reeoommend her. 
She had been brought to him 
by another working girl—Delia 
Carroll—whom he kney but little 
better. Katie had been ‘‘over”’ 
four years, during which time she 
had been employed in one family 
in New York. The letter she 
brought from her employer to 
the Western city was not well 
writtenand gave no evidence that 
Katie had had the benefit of good 
training. Intruth she had been 
used asa drudge in a three-story 
house and by a family of eight 
adults, She had many things to 
learn and some to unlearn, in 
order to fit into dainty, compact 
living in a six-room apartment. 
But what volumes that long, hard 
service recorded, of the loyalty of 
that Irish girl, who was only 
twenty-two years old. 

And Katiewasreticent. Think 
what that meant too. She had 
been in the service of one family for four years, a strangerin a strange 
land, and she had not learned to confide in the people with whom she 

made her home. She refused to tell why she left that place and came 
out West. Such reticence I have found to be characteristic of girls 
indomestic work. Necessary inquiries they resent as interference 
with their privacy. A certain hostility marks their manner toward 
the prospective employer, showing that there is, far too often, 
something wrong in the relationship. 





DRAWN BY JOHN R.NEILL 


ATIE was silent and shy, a black-haired, gray-eyed girl, with a 
suggestion of melancholy. She learned our ways quickly and 

did her work irreproachably. She had only one visitor—Delia 
Carroll—and she seldom went out, except to early morning mass and 
on Sunday afternoons. She was always in by ten o’clock. I gave 
her a key tothe front door and asked if she had escort, warning her 
that a girl could not safely go about city streets alone after night. 
She said that Delia Carroll’s brother would always bring her home. 

She also thanked me for the key, which I had given to her because 
the approach to the back entrance, like that to a large number of 
city homes, especially apartment houses, was unsafe for women after 
nightfall. There are city houses which have either a side entrance 
or a basement one that may be reached from the front street; but 
wherever the rear entrance isapproached by a narrow, poorly lighted 
back street care should be taken to show some consideration for the 
safety of the domestic employee who may run serious risks if forced 
to return that way alone after dark. 

Katie seldom spoke except in answer to a question. She never 
laughed nor sang, as it is natural fora young girl todo. I am 
afraid we thought her stupid or sullen when she was only diffident. 

It was by the sheerest accident that we “discovered” our Katie. 
Always willing to stay with the baby when we wished to go out in 
the evening Katie never betrayed any enthusiasm for the task. 

One night when we were out little Maid Marian was fretful froma 
tooth that wouldn’t come through. Slipping in noiselessly at mid- 
night we found Katie kneeling by the crib, patting a little back and 
murmuring extravagant endearments in her soft Irish brogue. At 
sight of us Katie blushed and stammered and fled in a panic, as if 
caughtin some nefarious act. But,oncecaught, Katie was shameless 
in her worship of the child. She had the Celtic genius for mother- 
hood; and if we could ever have doubted her de votion little Maid 
Marian settled it by her marked preference for Katie’s society. 

With so much less work than she had been used to doing Katie 
had idle hours that she did not seem to know how to employ. When 
ahousehold drudge she had never had time to learn to make the sim- 
plest garment. Her clothing was poor, ill fitting and inappropriate. 
She was astonished to learn that she bought more clothes than I did, 
and spent very nearly as much money on her wardrobe. Offered the 
use of the sewing machine, and helped alittle in cutting and basting, 
Katie soon learned to make her working clothes. She knew nothing 
of materials and was discouraged by worthless purchases, but she 
developed a sense of values rapidly. 


ND she learned to laugh, to sing, to make experimental confi- 
dences and to chatter with the baby. She grew to feel at home 
and we felt at home with her. With theemergency that at some time 
arises in every family Katie came out strong—revealing fine qual- 
ities of heart and mind—generosity of her strength, loyalty and 
affection; yes, and surprising executive ability. When little Maid 
Marian wasa year old] hada long and serious illness. Katie did the 
housework and cared for the child day and night. She managed 
the house economically, keeping accurate account of expenses, and 
she lived in peace for six weeks with a rather exacting trained nurse. 
Her wages were raised, of course, but no money could have paid for 
the intimate services she gave mein the weeks of convalescence, nor 
for the spirit in which she gave them. 

But, oh, the baby was all but lost to Mamma! One of the first 
words the child learned to say was “‘ Tatie.’’ She preferred to sit on 
‘Tatie’s”’ kitchen table and gossip, rather than in the living-room 
with her parents. Thinking Katie had too much to do a nursemaid 
was proposed, but this hurt Katie’s feelings and made her jealous. 
Finally Katie’s plan was adopted. For the summer we all went toa 
near-by hotel for dinner, so Katie could keep the baby in the park 
until sundown. Katie and the baby moved into the cool guest 
chamber next door to ours. In the night we often heard the small 
tyrant order “‘Tatie” to “‘det a mik boppa,” and in the morning, 
from her throne in the kitchen, cry peremptorily, ‘‘Tatie, tossee 
boi? owey!” At breakfast Katie fed the little maid ata side table, 
and the w hole family visited together for a half hour. 

Little Chatterbox, then nearly two years old, was Katie’s undoing. 
Their bedroom opened off the dining-room, and there Katie often 
brought in “ Delia Carroll’s brother” 


for a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich ona Sunday night. 


Katie was so shy that we never got a 
glimpse of him. But Maid Marian, waking one night for her *‘ mik 
boppa,” saw a surprising thing. She toddled into the dining-room 
the next morning witha startling bit of news: 

“*Tatie tissed a man!”’ 


_ 
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Katie was engaged! She had 
met her lover and become en- 
gaged to him in New York. 
Whenhe was transferred from the 
Eastern to the Western oflice of 
atransportationcompany she had 
followed him and his sister, her 
only friends in the New World. 
He was ten years older than her- 
self, and was making one thou- 
sand dollars a year. She had 
promised to marry him at Easter, 
but Iwas so ill then she would not 
leave me and the baby. 


ee ae much hesita- 
tion—Katie was not sure— 
she had not let herself care for him 
too much, She thought he was 
a good man, but what could a 
girl knowabout any man? In 
Ireland her father, mother or 
brother would have made it his 
or her business to learn every- 
thingabout him. It wasa plea, 
of a girl without natural protect- 
ors, that touched us inexpress- 
ibly. Inquiries were made _ for 
her about Lawrence Carroll. I 
believe we hoped secretly that he 
should be found unworthy, so 
great was our consternation at 
losing our Katie. But Lawrence Carroll was all right. He had 
been with one company for ten years, and they expected to keep him 
onthe payroll for thirty yearsmore. He wasgood-tempered, strong, 
asteady and reliable worker, and he had no bad habits. He had in- 
surance on his life and a bank account of several hundred dollars. 
His ‘‘ boss”’ was glad to hear that he was to be married to so good a 
girl, and the girl : was in luck to get him. 

Well they were married at Christmas. For a month before she 
left us Katie and the baby were inseparable. I often found Katie 
with the child on her lap and tears in her eyes. At the very last 
she put a narrow carved band of gold on the baby’s fat finger, to 
remember ‘‘Tatie” by. The child wore it until she was ten years 
old, when she lost it. But she still remembers ‘‘ Tatie.” 








OMETIMES it seems to me as if Katie’s story began with her 
marriage. We called at the cottage where she and her Larry had 
set up housekeeping, to find Katie openly happy and important. 
And then we did not see heragain for more thana year. Another 
spring had come when Maid Marian, then a big girl of “‘half-past 
three,” and I knocked at the cottage door, far out on the west side 
of the city. A baby boy had come to Katie in the winter, and | 
looked to find such a little world of happiness and well-being. But 
oh, was this worn, sad woman, ina black calico gown, who opened 
the door, our Katie? 

She burst into a flood of tears and threw her armsaround my neck. 
And hadn’t we heard? Her husband was dead, struck bya wild loco- 
motivein the railway station where he was employed. That was six 
weeks before. It was inthe papers, andshe thought we must know 
about it and had not cared. She had her two babies on her lap, the 
fatherless boy kicking and crowing in the joy of having legs and 
lungs, and the little Maid Marian hugging her and begging her 
dear ‘“‘Tatie” not to cry. 

Such courage, such devotion to her child, such resource as Katie 
showed in that two years’ struggle with widowhood and poverty! 
Except her husband’s sister and his two brothers she had no friends 
among her own people, and only one brother was, in any way, kind 
and helpful. The few hundred dollars in the bank went for the 
funeral and other immediate expenses. The insurance money she 
promptly invested in a mortgage and let the interest accumulate for 
the boy. She kept the house going by taking boarders. And there 
she stayed, nursing her baby into a sturdy boy. She worked incredibly 
hard, but it wasalosingbattle. She could donothing but housework 
and few people would care to be troubled with a noisy boy; and 
Katie refused to consider anything that would separate her from her 
baby. We considered the problem long ourselves. We had the little 
Maid Marian, and withall Katie’s good sense and good feeling there 
were sure to be difficulties and annoyances. 

But then what of it? Was life given us altogether for our ease and 
pleasure? Katiehad not thought so, that hard year of sickness and 
anxiety in our household. She had denied her lover, given me and 
mine months of care, months that came out of her brief allotment 
of wedded happiness. That never could be paid for except in kind. 
And so, whole-heartedly, we opened our home to Katie and her baby. 
There were some drawbacks to the plan. The boy interfered with 
her work more or less. Thetwo children played together, and their 
bringing up was different. Like many Irish peasant women Katie 
was long on love but short on discipline. But Katie codperated with 
us and we dealt with the difficulties aswe encountered them. She 
workeda little harder and earned a little less than before, and it cost 
usa little more; but, oh, how it paid! 


\ E NEVER will forget the first morning Katiewas with usagain. 

It was midwinter and the house was slow in getting warm, so 
we ateour breakfast on Katie’s white pine table by the gas range in 
the kitchen. Two-year-old Larry was asleep in his mother’s room, 
in Maid Marian’s crib to which he had fallen heir, and the little girl, 
in dressing gown and slippers, was making up the three years’ arrears 
of gossip with ‘‘Tatie.” And Katie! Out of the storms of life she 
and her baby had cometo anchorin this little harbor of comfort and 
affection. The service that she gave us is a thing that we have 
never tried to analyze. We only hope that we deserved it. 

This time Katie remained with us three years. I have heard of 
people who had one maid for a quarter of a century, but such an 
experience must always be exceptional. Katie was with us only five 
years altogether, leaving us twice for homes of her own, and for 
greater happiness and usefulness than any life in our service could 
ever have offered her. 

When the little boy was five years old she married again. That 
was nine years ago. We were reminded of the flight of time this 
summer by reading the name of Lawrence Patrick Carroll in a list 
of pupils who had won honors in school, Larry’s prize was a scholar- 
ship in the preparatory school of a big college. Weren’t we proud? 
And glad for Katie? Little Larry Carroll! We all feli that Katie’s 
boy had reflected credit on the family in winning that scholarship. 








“NOTE—In the next article in thisseries, which will be published in an early number 
of THe JoURNAL, Mrs. Greene will tell the story of another servant, Louise Mueller. 
































delightful 
dinners 
and luncheons 
you can cook 
and serve “en 
Guernsey-Ware” 


A casserole, a baking dish and a 
half dozen ramekins will open up for 
you new fields for cooking and setv- 
ing that you never dreamed of! 

Even with a small set of Guernsey- 
Ware like this, you will become 
famous for the way your foods taste— 
for their full, natural flavors, retained 
by the Guernsey- Ware way of cook- 
ing—for your piping-hot meats, vege- 
tables, puddings —served in the same 
dish in which they were cooked. 





TO 


Nw/l 





Beefsteak “en Guernsey-Ware” 


Cut a round steak in pieces two inches 
square. Brown in frying pan to keep in 
the juices. Put in Guernsey - Ware 
casserole with pint of hot stock, Add 7 
carrots, 7 potatoes and 6 onions, diced. 
Cover, cook gently in oven for an hour. 
Add salt and more stock. Cook another 
half hour. 


And best of all—your table will 
take on a new tone. Guernsey- 
Ware’s beautiful brown exterior fin- 
ish adds as much to the appearance of 
your table service, as its spotless 
white enameled interior adds to the 
deliciousness of the foods cooked init. 
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Corn Pudding 


Add two well beaten eggs, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, a little pepper, one- 
half cup of milk to onecan o F corn chopped 
fine. Bake in an unc ered *Guernsey- 
Ware” Dish for 20 to 30 minutes until 
it begins to set like custard. 





Don’t put off starting your set of 
Guernsey-Ware. Buy a casserole 
today. Addthe ramekins or baking 
dish next month—then a teapot and 
anau gratin dish. Before you realize 
it, you will have a complete set of this 
exquisite cooking and serving ware. 






























Mashed Potatoes 
Guernsey-W are 


Served in 





Put some freshly mashed potatoes in a 
Guernsey-Ware Baking Dish, with a 
big lump of yellow butter in the center, 
and place in a hot oven until brown. 








It is inexpensive, too—the large 
casseroles cost little more than a 
good granite saucepan; the small 
pieces but a few cents. 

Send six cents in stamps for 
Guernsey-Ware Cook Book 
tells all about the new way 
of cooking and gives many 
delicious recipes that will 
prove invaluable in your 
search for ‘ ‘something dif- 
ferent’’for the daily menu. 
Write today. 







The Guernsey Earthenware Co. 
34-G E. End St., Cambridge, Ohio 


The best metalware manufacturers use Guernsey- 
Ware for mounting in their metal receivers. Your 

-aler can supply you with extra dishes to fit the 
receivers you now have. Guernsey-Ware lasts 
rer than any other earthenware; will not peel off 
and mix with the food. 
































For Sale at most good stores 
here is only one Guernsey-Ware, and that 
| carries Our trade-mark on the bottom of 


IN, 
every pies e. When you buy look forthis mark tre 
“that introduced the Casserole to America,"’ 2 eve 
piece 
= sana = 
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Floor Plan of Bungalow Above 


OTH a covered and 

an uncovered porch 
are desirable, sincethey 
provide a place where 
one may enjoy either 
sunshine or shade and 
still be outdoors. 

The side of the living- 
room which is next to 
the uncovered porch is 
practically all glass, and 
there are also glass 
doors from the living- 
room into the dining- 
room. 

Everything about the 
house is well planned. 

Outside the house is 
gray, almost white, with 
a soft gray-green roof, 

Inside it is finished 
in white enamel. 
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HERE is a decidedly livable quality to this 
house. You may enter the hospitable living- 
room from each side, as there are two porches, 
j equal in size, and identical in location relative to 
the main room. 
On the right the dining-room, too, opens by 
French doors on to the porch, and on the left 










PORCH 


the same way. This room would make a most 
desirable denif it were not needed by the family 
for a bedroom. 

The fireplace in the living-room is opposite the 
front windows, beneath whichis a seat with books 
] on both sides. Seats are placed at right angles 
beside the fireplace and over one is a bookshelf. 
The smooth appearance of the roof was secured 
by overlapping the shingles very closely. 
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PORCH which extends across the entire front of 

First-Floor the house below gives it a most hospitable appear- 

Plan ance. From this porch you enter the living-room, 

which has two broad windows on the front and three 
projecting ones on the side, 

Almost opposite the front door is a large fireplace, 

and to the right of the fireplace you go upstairs, the 


of House 
Below 


expense. 
To the left of this living-room is a cozy den, and just 
back of this an attractive dining-room which opens on 
to a vine-covered pergola-porch. 
The kitchen is convenient and cheerful, looking on to 


\ the pergola on the one side and on tothe gardenon the 


| front and back stairs uniting, thereby saving space and 





* “| L/VING -ROO/T other. Just beyond is the screen porch, off of whichis 
LEW L70°X 330" i the servant’s room. On the second floor are five bed- 

| 2204740" | | rooms, three large ones and two smaller. 

TL et Inside the house is finished in Oregon pine. The 

| | a rpiinnelle || exterior is stained light brown, including the roof. 

| S04 #50 | ————_—_———— 

or —_—_-—_9} oO NOTE —Mrs. Hopkins will answer any inquiries about these houses 
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if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed for reply, 
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Second-Floor Plan of House 
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“If shebe | 
not fair, she §\ , 
has the 
means in 
her own 


hands.’’— ° 
Shakespeare (Beauty as three ‘sonst a 


and one part nati. 


Combats 
Weather 
and Time 


Luxor Cold Cream 
has been perfected 
for really ‘‘nice’’ 
women, who dis- 
like ‘‘cosmetics”’ 
and demand sensi- 
ble, hygienic care of 
the skin to keep it 
healthy and perma- 
nently improve the 
complexion. 


Try This Dainty 
Toilet Requisite 


It does the cleansing 
work of soap, waterand 
flesh brush without 
strain or irritation to 
the skin, and leaves no 
unpleasant residue. 


It is a delightful mas- 
sage cream, snowy white, 
of fine, firm, even texture. 
Its use with massage im- 
proves the complexion by 
improving the skin’ s color 
and texture, bringing back 
the soft, round, firm lines. 


Luxor Cold Cream is 
guaranteed to contain no 
animal products that will 
promote the growth of 
hair; will not turn rancid; 
will keep indefinitely. 


Try this delightfully 
dainty new cold cream; 
at all druggists, or sent 
direct, postpaid. Jars, two 
sizes, $1.00 and 50 cents; 
tubes25 centsand 10cents. 


Samples of Luxor Cold 
Cream and Luxor Com- 
plexion Powder, with 
copy of Helen Max- 
well’s ‘*Beauty Making 
at Home,’” sent to you 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Dept. 110 CHICAGO 


Other Luxor 
Toilet Requtsites 


Each the product of 
choicest materials com- 
bined scientifically and 
with extraordinary care: 


Vanishing Cream 
Complexion Powder 
Bath Powder 
Tooth Paste, etc. 
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The Left-Over 
Luncheon Dish 





Creamed Veal in Pastry Horns 
"THIS is a simple but appetiz 

ing way of serving cold veal, 
chicken or lamb. Cut the meat 
into small cubes, heat thor- 
oughly in a good white sauce and 
fill pastry horns with the mix- 
ture. Garnish with parsley, and 
pour Over a cream sauce sea- 

} 


soned with chopped parsiey. 


serve hot. 





Carrot Croustades 


IRST takecooked carrots and 
cutintotiny dice, then reheat 
in boiling salted water. Drai 
and season with butter and white 
pepper. Fill into cases made by 
toasting rings of bread and fast- 


ening them with the white of an 


n 





egg to circles of toast. Serve 


hot with a cream sauce. 





Carrots Lyonnaise 


C' . cold parboiled carrots 
nto slices and then into nar- 


rowstrips. 





a frying-pan, 
chopped fir 


begins to br 








carrots. Cook without brownin 





for about five minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper, and 
sprinklewith finely minced pars- 
ley just before taking up. Drain 
a ] Serve very hot. 


po 





Macaroni and Chicken Loaf 


ICK over and chop left-over 


cold cooked chicken and sea 
son it highly with salt, white pep 
per, powdered sage and chopped 
onion. Chop two-thirds the 
quantity of cooked macaroni 





arrange in alternate layer 


buttered baking-dish. Moisten 
with chicken stock or gravy, 


moderate oven for 





bake in a 
twenty-Tive minutes or until 


firm. Turnout on toa hot plat- 





ERE is an excellent luncheon 
dish—potato cone whicl 
may be made from mashed 
potatoes left over from the pre- 
vious dinner. Totwocupfuls of 
seasoned potatoes add a well- 


beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls 





of hot milk and one tablespoon- 
ful of finely chopped onion. 
Form the mixture into cones, 
sprinkleover with grated cheese, 
and bake in a moderate oven for 
fifteen minutes. Serve hot, gar- 
nished with sliced lemon, olives 
and sprigs of parsley. 


IL 
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CCOnoenniZe 
| Photographs With Recipes 
| By Mary H. Northend 


What You Can Do With a Ham 
By Harriet R. Whitaker 


HE economical housekeeper can save money by purchasing a 

whole ham, yet in a small family it is hard to dispose of, 
| besides giving an unbalanced diet. A ham can be kept for 
some time, if it is well wrapped, by first placing paraflin paper over 
the cut side and hanging the ham ina cool, dry place. Slices can be 
cut off for boiling or frying now and then until the quantity remains 
that one wishes to boil or bake; it can be disposed of then to the 
last crumb with a relish. It saves time to put through a meat- 
| chopper all of what remains of a boiled ham at once, and then pack, 

well covered, in a refrigerator. 


RicHt Way To Bor A Ham. Soak the ham overnight, wash and 
scrape it, and place in alarge kettle. Put it on in cold water and heat 
gradually. It is best to let it remain an hour or more heated before 
it comes to a boil, then keep simmering gently, allowing twenty-five 
or more minutes to each pound. Some vegetables and herbs in the 
water improve the flavor. After it is thoroughly cooked let it cool 
off in this water. Remove the skin and slash the fat, sprinkle with 
sugar and set the ham in a warm oven for the sugar to dissolve. If 
the ham is to be served hot only partly cool it in the water, sprinkle 
with brown or white sugar and cracker or bread crumbs, press in a 
number of whole cloves, heat and brown well. Place a paper frill 
around the knuckle, and garnish with sprigs of parsley. Ham cooked 
in this way is always tender and juicy. 


O_Lp ENGLISH HAM-AND-CHICKEN Pre. Lay thin slices of ham in 
the bottom of a baking-dish, then a layer of cut-up cold chicken; 
season very lightly with salt, pepper and nutmeg. Rub the hard- 
cooked yolks of two eggs in a spoonful of flour and a large spoonful 
of butter, moisten and stir in one cupful of chicken stock and pour 
this over the first layer; add more chicken, cover with a paste not 
quite as rich as for pie, and bake slowly for half an hour, or for forty 
minutes if the meat is underdone. Serve hot. 


Birp’s Nest ON Toast. Trim slices of bread half an inch thick 
into rounds; toast and butter; sprinkle with ground ham. Separate 
the whites from the yolks of the eggs, using one egg for each round 
of toast, leaving the yolks in the half-shells until wanted. Beat the 
whites very stiff, adding salt; divide on each piece of toast, make a 
cavity in center, place a yolk on each, add a little butter and pepper 
and leave in a hot oven until the white is slightly colored. This is a 
very tempting looking dish. Garnish with parsley. 


HepGrenoc. One cupful of ground cold ham, one cupful of chicken 
or veal, one cupful of breadcrumbs, one cupful of cooked rice or any 
cereal left over, two tablespoonfuls of minced parsley, two teaspoon- 
fuls of grated onion, a piece of butter, two eggs well beaten. Bake 
until brown. Serve with tomato sauce, using strained and thickened 
tomatoes well seasoned with bay leaves, three cloves, onion, parsley, 
salt and pepper. 


DrvILED HAM AND CLAms. Chop two dozen clams very fine, 
season with one tablespoonful each of minced parsley and grated 
onion, salt and red pepper to taste; moisten with half a cupful of 
sweet milk; sprinkle a layer of buttered crumbs over the bottom of 
a baking-dish or of ramekins, then a layer of seasoned clams, one 
of crumbs, then one of ground ham,and so on; cover the top with 
crumbs. Moisten with milk or clam juice, dot well with butter, and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 


CABBAGE STUFFED WITH HAm. Remove the heart from a large 
head of cabbage. Mix chopped ham with an egg yolk. Breadcrumbs 
or cold boiled rice may be added if liked and there is not enough 
ham to fill the cavity. Season the cabbage with pepper and a little 
salt before putting in the mixture. Allow room to lap over the top 
leaves, tie firmly in cloth, boil for an hour and a half, or until the 
cabbage is tender. Serve with tomato sauce sweetened slightly; 
add a generous lump of butter to pour over the cabbage when ready 
to serve. 


Ham Roits With CucUMBER SAuCcE. To two cupfuls of minced 
ham add one tablespoonful of ground almonds, the slightly beaten 
white of one egg, and half a teaspoonful of minced parsley. At the 
last moment add one cupful of cream whipped very stiff; season to 
taste; mix and mold into rolls three inches long and one inch in 
diameter; dip in egg and fine crumbs, fry in smoking hot fat. Chop 
fine a firm cucumber, drain off the juice, mix the pulp in highly 
seasoned mayonnaise. Serve a small spoonful beside each roll. 


Ham Mousse. Dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatin in one cupful 
of boiling water or stock and add two cupfuls of finely chopped, cold 
boiled ham. Season with half a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, a few 
grains of red pepper anda pinch of salt; add half a cupful of whipped 
cream and divide into wet molds. Chill, remove from the molds, 
and garnish with watercress or parsley. 





| 
| Ham Mousse | 
| 


NOTE— Miss Whitaker knows at least thirty-eight different ways of cooking or 
utilizing a ham, and she will be glad to send additional suggestions and recipes upon 

| request, if they are desired by JouURNAL readers. 
} If you wish any other advice along culinary lines the Cookery Editor of THE JouRNAL, 
| Miss Marion Harris Neil, will be glad to be of help to you. Kindly inclose with each 
request a stamped, addressed envelope for reply, and send your letters in care of 
| THE Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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| whipped cream. 





Fruit Entrées 
and Desserts 





Fried Bananas 


RIED bananas make a nice 

luncheon dish. Peel some 
bananas andcutthemintorather 
thick slices; have ready a little 
melted butterin afrying-panand 
sauté the bananas until brown. 
Pile them on a hot serving-dish 
and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Serve at once with a 
garnish of sliced lemon. 





Marshmallow Peach Cream 


DAINTY and quickly pre- 

pared dessert may be made 
as follows: Whip half a pint of 
cream, sweeten to taste, fold in 
a quarter of a pound of marsh- 
maliows cut in pieces and half a 
cupful of canned peach pulp cut 
fine. Chill thoroughly and heap 
in a cold serving-dish between 
slices of peaches. Garnish with 
whole marshmallows. Serve 
with lady fingers. 





Caramel Nut Apples 


UT firm, sound apples into 

eighths, and steam them un- 
til tender. When cool dipina 
caramel sirup, and roll in 
chopped nut meats. To make 
the caramel sirup put one cupful 
of granulated sugar into a gran- 
ite saucepan over a slow fire, 
and stir constantly until melted 
to golden brown. Dip the apples 
into the hot sirup. Garnishwith 
green leaves. 





Fruit Pies 


NDIVIDUAL canned fruit pies 

are a welcome addition to the 
luncheon and are easily made. 
Line tireproof saucers with good 
pastry, fill with uncooked rice 
to hold the crusts in shape, and 
bake in a hot oven. Turn out 
the rice as soon as the pies 
are cool. The fruit which is to 
be used for the filling should 
be drained and arranged in the 
saucers just before serving-time 
so the crusts may not become 
soaked with the fruit juice. 





Prune Sponge 


ISSOLVE two tablespoon- 

fuls of gelatin in one cupful 
and a half of boiling water, add 
one cupful and a half of strained 
prune juice,andsweetentotaste. 
When beginning to set whipwith 
an egg-beater until light and 
foamy, then fold in one cupful of 
whipped cream, and pour into a 
wet moldto harden. At serving 
time turn out on a plate and 
garnish with whole-cooked and 
stoned prunes and spoonfuls of 














Why It Pays to 
Ask for Your Tooth Brush 
by Name 


Tooth cleanliness—tooth preser- 
vation— good looks— good health— 
happiness —are the results of ask- 
ing for the Pro-phy-lac-tic by name. 
A little insistence will always get 
you the “‘world’s standard tooth 


brush,”’ with the seven original fea- 
tures described below. 
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5 See a os 
See Tooth Brush features originated 
ee 


by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush: 


(1 The big end tuft—that goes where a 
tooth brush ought to go—even to the 
backs of the back teeth. 
G@ Serrated bristle tufts arranged to fit the 
shape of the jaw—known as the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Shape—the big step in advance in tooth 
brush manufacture. 
(3 The curved handle with beveled and 
tapered head which enables the brush to 
get behind all the teeth. 


(4 Dependable markings of bristles as hard, 
medium, soft—so you may absolutely rely 
on the kind you like. 
(5) The hole in the handle and the hook on 
which to hang the brush. 
(6) The use of symbols to mark individual 
brushes so that each person may always 
recognize his own tooth brush. 
(7 The sanitary yellow box that brings your 
tooth brush clean, untouched by any hand 
since it left our sanitary factory. Another big 
step in advance —originated by the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
Send for Your Portrait of 


Miss Florence 


You will enjoy this beautiful portrait of 
Miss Florence, the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush Girl, reproduced in full color from 
her original portrait in oil. Bears no ad- 
vertising; size 12x16 inches. Your copy 
will be sent you for 10c in stamps, and 
will include an interesting book on the 
care of the teeth. Send for them. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean 
Toilet Brushes 


110 Pine Street, Florence (Northampton), Mass., U.S.A. 
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This Shows the Small Bedroom 
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F. THE furnishing of any room 
expense has very little to do with the 
good taste which should be expressed. 
In fact good judgment and discrimina- 
tion play the most important part. 

In the illustration of the living-room 
I have worked out a scheme in tan, 
lavender and gray-green. It is taken 
for granted in the furnishing of this 
apartment that the owner will repaper 
the rooms at his own expense. This is 
usual, and should be insisted upon if an 
apartment is leased for one year. The 
room is papered with a buff-colored oat- 
meal paper costing 40 cents a roll. It 
is almost impossible to find a color that 
will not harmonize with this. 

For the window hangings a cretonne 
of lavender and green foliage pattern, 
costing 35 cents a yard, was selected and 
combined with plain lavender portiéres 
and cushion-covers. 

Two willow chairs and stool, with one 
overstuffed armchair, not including the 
spindle-backed side chair which is bor- 
rowed from the dining-room, are suffi- 
cient for the average small-apartment 
living-room. The cushions for the 
willow chairs are not included in the 
estimate for this room, as they can be 
easily made from cotton batting and 
covered with the cretonne or the linen. 
Also the lampshade is home-made, the 
six-sided wire frame being covered in 
the same pattern of cretonne used at 
the windows. The rag rug used can 
be found in a great variety of colors. 

Here the dining-room and the living- 
room are so closely associated that 
they almost become one subdivided 


Furnished as a Guest-Room 
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What an Improvement the Home-Made Shade for the Light is Over a Fancy Electrolier! 
The Color Scheme Shown Here is a Particularly Pleasing One 


= 





E of the most successful inex- 

pensive dining-room chairs is the 
spindle-backed chair copied from the 
old New England Colonial style. This 
chair is now made in oak andis extremely 
attractive. The table is of the drop- 
leaf, gate-leg variety, quite simple in 
design and substantially built. Here 
I have used the rag rug in a plain gray- 
green tone. Asthereis seldom sufficient 
space in the small- apartment dining- 
room for a sideboard a serving-table is 
substituted. Those of us who have 
lived in small apartments will probably 
remember that the electrolier over the 
dining-room table is usually a difficult 
featuretodeal with. Havethestained- 
glass dome removed; measure the cir- 
cular metal rim on which it fits, and for 
fifty cents you can have a wire frame 
made, which, when covered with a 
plain-colored linen which harmonizes 
with the room, will form a very valuable 
asset to the general artistic effect. 

In the principal bedroom a combina- 
tion of yellow, gray-green and soft pink 
is used. The furniture in this room is 
painted white, with one willow armchair 
in deep yellow. The white iron beds 
have spreads of cream-colored sateen 
edged with a narrow white cotton fringe 
and valanced with a pink and yellow 
rose cretonne which harmonizes with 
the paper border carried around the 
room underneath the picture molding. 
The rag rug is a soft green shade. 

Clever handling has made the guest- 
room most effective. A flowered paper 
makes this room cheerful and 
attractive. White Swiss is used 





room. For this reason they have 
been papered alike. However I 
have changed the color scheme of 
the hangings in the dining-room, 
and orange and pink take the place 
of the lavender used for the 
living-room. 





Estimate of Cost 
Livinc-Room 


Overstuffed Chair . . . . © . $12.50 
2 Willow Chairs, at $6 . . . . 12.00 
1 Willow Stool. . . « «© © © %29 


1 Rag Rug . 5 lg gl) an 
1 Newspaper Basket ee 
12 Yaids of Cretonne, at 35 cents . 4.20 
: Pillows, at 75 cents s « a0 
1 Green Pottery Lamp Bowl o + 60 

1 Wire Shade-Frame ‘ +2 -50 
7 Yards of Linen, at 50 ce nts ‘ 3.50 
10 Yards of Cotton Fringe, at 5ce nts .50 
6 Yards of Net,at 25 cents. . . 1.50 
Table, 48 by 30 inches . es 7.00 
SMALL BEDROOM "Bez. 95 

1 Bed Spring . . 2 « was 
1 Single Cotton Mz ittre eo 42 « ae 
i Chiffonier, «<2 s+ 8 « «© ae 
1 Dressing-Table . . . « «© « 229 
Mire. 5 6 se 8 ee Se 
L Armehsie . 6 ck Se ee eee 
1 RagRug.. MR re 
2 Pillows, at 75 cents. Seer 1.50 


1 Bed Pillow " ivan 
10 Yards of White Swiss, at 25cents 2 
8 Yards of Pink Linen, at 50cents 4 
1 Comfort .. « 4. 
Sheets and Blanke ts for One ‘Be a . & 
3 Yards of Cretonne, at 35cents . 1 


KITCHEN 
1 Kitchen Chair . . 


iTable. 4 cs 5 0 @ 32) ce, CE 
1 Broom. . a) al cas del Cae -50 
Kitchen Utensils” - ; 6 ae 
$11.75 











The Living-Room Shows How Attractively it is Possible to Furnish a Room With a Small Expenditure of Money 
The Bright Color Notes in the Cretonnes Counteract the Somber Effect of the Woodwork 
(Page 41) 


for the hangings and pink linen 
for the bedspread, dressing-table 
and chiffonier covers. A small 
kitchen table painted green is used 
for the dressing-table. 

NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to 
answer any inquiries about this page if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Estimate of Cost 
DininG-Room 
6 Dining-Chairs, at $4.50 . . . $27.00 
1 Dining-Table . « <-- "Oe 
1Serving-Table . .... . 6.25 
Pee cos oc 5 @ 6) ee 9.50 








1 Set of Dishes ee . O78 
10 Yards of Cretonne at 35 cents 8 
One Wire Shade-Frame . .. . -50 
Table Linen a 8.00 
Silverware .. 7.50 

1 Willow Tray 3.25 

LARGE BEDROOM $82.00 

2 White Iron Beds, at $4.25 $8.50 

2 Single Springs, at $2.50 5.00 

2 Cotton Mattresses, at $4.25 8.50 

2 Bed Pillows, at $1 2.00 

1 Dressing-Table . 5.50 

1 White Desk 6.75 

1 Chiffonier . 6.50 

1 Dressing - Table Mirror 3.25 

1 Chiffonier Mirror 1.50 

1 Rag Rug . 3.25 

1 Wastepaper Bz asket | . .50 
11 Yards of Cretonne, at 35 cents - B85 

5 Yardsof YellowSateen,at25cents 1.25 

2 Comforts, at $4.25 . . 8.50 
10 Yards of Cream Sateen,at 25cents 2.50 
15 Yards of Cotton soma at 5 cents -75 

1 Willow Chair. 6.00 


1 Cushion ° 

4 Yards of Net, at 25 cents ° 1 
Sheets and Blankets for Two Beds . 12 

1 Dressing-Table Chair. . . . 4 


S882 





Total Estimate. . . . . $295.85 








The White House 


By C. Durand Chapman 






































NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture and is Exactly the Size That Your Picture Will be When it is Finished. The Other Three Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 


ITH sharp scissors cut carefully around all the colored edges and 

black lines of each part. Then put the parts together according 
to the directions under each picture. Try fitting the parts together = 
before pasting, to see if all iscorrect. Understand, the parts are not to 
be pasted down tight allover, but only a narrow strip along the bottom 
edge of each part so that the top of each part will stand out in relief 
from the one behind it. If they do not 


framing it with a narrowstrip of dark green or black passepartout. You 
can also makea relief picture by taking a piece of cardboard the length 
of your picture and three inches wide: Turn both the front andthe back 
edges down to the depth of three-quarters of an inch. Then paste 
Number 1 upright on the back edge with the picture toward you so that 
the black line will be at the base of the cardboard. When you have done 

this place Number 2 half aninch in front of 



















stand out enough bend the parts forward a = Number 1; and after that Number 3 half an 
little, but not too much. The effect is very inch in front of Number2, bending on colored 
realistic. Tsstil lviria Tien = T a TST es “T lines and using the white paper margin to 

You can make a pretty picture for your wovserwouueeew al pasteon. Number 4is placed with the black 


room by putting a glass over your picture and are je a im ; aan line along the bottom edge of the front. 
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NUMBER 2. Put a Very Narrow Strip of Paste Along the Back of the Yellow Line Only at the Bottom and Then Lay it on Top of the Yellow Line on Number 1 


HE White House is so familiar that it needs but little 

description. A few facts, however, will fix the old 
mansion firmly in your mind, and when you go there, as 
every American girl and boy should some time in their 
lives, you can wander through the lofty rooms and beauti- 
ful grounds with mingled feelings of patriotism and pride 
as you think of the great events in American history, of 
which this ‘‘Home of Homes ”’ is the center. 

The surroundings of the mansion are noteworthy. It 
stands on Pennsylvania Avenue facing north toward 
Lafayette Square and Sixteenth Street. On the east side 
isthe Treasury Building, on the west the State, War and 
Navy Building. To the south the grounds slope into the 
mall and stretch away toward the Washington Monument 
and Potomac River. In character and surroundings the 
White House hasa stately dignity and repose in every way 
becoming as the home of our Presidents. 

Washington selected the site and laid the cornerstone 
October 13,1792. He never lived there, but saw it com- 
pleted, and walked through it shortly before his death. 








NUMBER 3. When You Have Put Your Paste on the Back of This Red Strip Fit it Exactly Over the Red Strip on Number 1 and in Front of Number 2 


* The material used in its construction is Virginia At the time that it was restored it was ’ 
7 freestone, and it was 86 feet in depth by 170 feet painted white to cover up the marks made . ‘ 
ss . é Pe _€ ~ , . = Ss 1 25 
a in length, but alterations and additions have been by the fire, and ever since then the Execu- ~ © 
» 





. 2 4 . « ri ‘ aay ° “> 2 . ‘ 
madesincethen. The architect wasJamesHcban. tive Mansion, outside of official circles, has \ OR ; 
In 1814 the building was set on fire by the been universally known as ‘‘ The White 
British troops and only the wallswere left standing House.”’ 
- 2 . 
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NUMBER 4. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 and Number 3 
(Page 42) 
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OMMY and Willie; left alone, were hav- 

ing a glorious time, for Willie had his 
cowboy book with him and they were going 
to copy all the adventures. They were in the 
middle of an exciting race when in whooped 
the dreadful Simmies, and the happenings 
that followed made the book look tame. 

Flossie was so sorry when she came home 
and found the wreck they had made, and 
when the Simmies actually came back and 
knocked on the window Tommy’s wrath 
knew no bounds; but Flossie gave them cake 
and chocolate, too, although she said they 
were too naughty to come into the house. 

Flossie has the dearest little outline wind- 
mill to cut out, and you just can’t guess who 
the miller is! She wants every child to have 
it, so be sure to send a stamped, addressed 
envelope for it, and for the club pin and 
certificate if you are not already a mem- 
ber of the Flossie Fisher Club. She has a 
lovely surprise for the branch clubs: every 
branch which reports regularly and promptly 
each month for a year will be awarded a 
beautiful banner or pennant. The Tenly 
School branch still leads in size—sixty-three 
members now—but all the branches are 
doing good work. 

There will be thirty prizes of one dollar 
each divided among the thirty boys and girls 
who write the best stories about Flossie, or an 
original subject, or who make the prettiest 
scrapbooks from these or other pictures. 
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The Simmies Have Fun on the Warpath: 
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The Prize Winners for December 


Stories 


WINIFRED EATON WEBB (age 11 years), Canada 
OuiviaA Davies (age 14 years), New York 
Mary Scotr Taytor, Alabama 
Dorotuy C. SPEAKS (age 12 years), Alabama 
Froyp Enters, Canada 
Wivsvr S. Brooks, Connecticut 
Mary W. Favoricut (age 11 years), Nebraska 
GerorGE DANIEL Musser, Pennsylvania 
CHARLES DERRICK (age 11 years), District of 
Columbia 
RuTH WILDER (age 9 years), Idaho 
Witiram A. Cocke (age 5 years), Texas 
Dorotnuy E. Rerror, Illinois 
FLossiz Fisher Crus, No. 88, Washington 
EmiLig E. AMrrautt, Nova Scotia 
MAuvrRICcE Brown, Ohio 
Scrapbooks 
ESTELLA UNNA (age 16 years), New York 
Lotte and LuNA BacHELOor (ages 10 and 6 
years), Michigan 
MAaArGIrE Woops (age 8 years), Nebraska 
James VON FINAN (age 7 years), California 
WILLIAM J. CLEARY (age 6 years), Missouri 
KENNETH W. RowE (age 5 years), Minnesota 
RutTH Martin, lowa 
M. EstELLE MILLER, Oklahoma 
MIRNETTE L. Cotttns, California 
EMMA SHELLHORN, Minnesota 
GRACE GREENLIE, New Jersey 
ERNA SCHRIEBER, Illinois 
CATHARINE and WILFRED STEPHEY, Ohio 
FRANCES DREWEs, Pennsylvania 
LeEE Woops, FRED Woops and LucILLE Woops 
(ages 14, 11 and 7 years), Oklahoma 





UNMIES 


By Helene Nyce 


The Roll of Honor for December 


Stories 
CuarLEs E. HENDERSON (age 6 years), 
Massachusetts 
Doris SHAVER (age 12 years), Michigan 
GERTRUDE INGALL, Canada 
MARTHA BAER (age 17 years), New Jersey 
LucILLE TASCHEREAU, Canada 
RutuH FOWLER, Massachusetts 
FRANCES NOBLE, Illinois 
IrMA CALLEN, Wisconsin 
BEULAH E. BuTcHEerR, New Jersey 
VERA F. RocKAFELLER, Canada 


Scrapbooks 
CHARLES E. MALLETTE (age 9 years), New York 
Doris ELIZABETH GREENE (age 5 years), 
Nebraska 
RuTH BRICKER, Iowa 
GERTRUDE Davipson, New Jersey 
MARTHA BoGArbus, New York 
ALBERT FRANK, Pennsylvania 
Mary Norris BurGE, Kentucky 
ALFRED EVANDER and ApA EVANDER, South 
Dakota 
Doris SEDELBAUER, Michigan 
Eva B. Sacus, Illinois 


Be sure to inclose with your book or story 
a stamped, addressed envelope, and send not 
later than March 14 to 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN Care OF THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 



















































A Library 
of Fashion and 

Fashionable Folk 
for 25 Cents 





Wouldn’t you like to have portraits 
of your friends of the fashionable set, 
as they appear from month to month 
at various social functions? 


























Wouldn’t it be interesting to have 
a series of beautiful photographs, 
illustrating the exclusive costume 
balls, the smart receptions, the swag- 
ger hunt meets, the winter sports, the 
house parties of the social world? 





A file of Harper’s Bazar is a veri- 
table library of fashion and fashion- 
able folk, brimming over with news 
of §*who’s who’? in American and 
European society. 
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Illustrations and descriptions of 
everything recherché in women’s 
wear, weeks before the newest gowns, 
frocks, suits, underwear and hats ap- 
pear in the shops. Models of new 
costumes by Poiret, Bakst, Paquin, 
Lucile — by all of the world-famous 
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7 
creators of women’s attire. Ss 
Fill out the coupon below and mail it WSs 


NOW, with 25 cents (in stamps if you 
prefer), at our risk, and we will enter your 
name for a special three months’ sub- 
scription, beginning with the February 
‘“*Winter Resort’ number. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
$1.50 a year 


Don’t miss the great “ Winter BS 
Resort” number Ray 


15 cents a copy 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


I enclose 25 cents for a special 3 months’ 
introductory subscription to Harper’s Bazar, 
beginning with the ‘“‘ Winter Resort ’’’ number. 


Send to 
Name 
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Back-Ye 
What You Can Do With it This Spring 
By Frances Duncan: With Drawings by Ebba Bohm Duffy 












ON'T let the back- 
yard fence spoil the 
effect of your pretty gar- 
den. We have come to 
think it a necessary evil, 
but it isn’t; it can be re- 
formed. There are dozens 
of ways of making it over 
and here are some of the 
best and most inexpen- 
sive; they cost brains 
and ‘‘gumption’’ rather 
than money, and repay 
abundantly for the trouble 
and slight expense. 


N THE left is shown 

an ugly back-yard 
fence, about as unpromis- 
ing in appearance as can 
be imagined, yet typical of 
those fences which worry 
hundreds of amateur gar- 
deners in America. Your 
fence may not be just like 
this one, but perhaps the 
solution of your problem 
may be had through the 
adaptation of the sugges- 
tions shown in the illustra- 
tions below. 




































































OLONIAL in de- 

sign is the fence 
shown above. It is es- 
pecially good for a lower 
fence than the one pic- 
tured next to it. It is 
also a good arrange- 
ment for a fence where 
the boards run length- 
wise. Tall boxed-in 
posts, with ornamental 
tops and narrow pal- 
ings, make the height. 
This is a good fence if 
the view beyond is par- 
ticularly pleasing and 
does not, therefore, 
need to be shut off. 


HE picture above 

shows the simplest 
variation of an old 
fence. The boxed-in 
posts are finished by a 
squareboard, witha ball 
placed on top of each 
for decoration. The 
upper fence line is 
curved to meet the 
upper stringer. A nar- 
row molding on top 
serves asa finish. The 
important point in copy- 
ing this style is to get 
a graceful curve in the 
line at the top of the 
fence. 



























































MOST deco- 

rative fence 
is shown in the 
center above. 
The boxed-in 
posts are eight 
inches square, 
with a square 
board on top. 
The boards are 
cut down to the 
upper stringer 
and an open lat- 
tice is substituted. 


WARF pear 

trees are 
planted, one at 
each post of the 
fence on the left. 
The branches are 
trained along 
wires stretched 
between the 
posts. There are 
many ways of 
training branches 
for fence deco- 
ration. 
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| N THE fence 
above the mo- 
notony is broken 


OR the fence 
above make a 
lattice of one- 










by connecting two ff flee inch-wide strips 
fence posts witha HUNG os Se set far enough 
trellis on which a Wah ¥ apart so that the 
pretty hardy shrub Ton squares are ten 
can be trained; ) inches. Box in 


then by convert- 
ing clothes-posts 
and corresponding 
fence posts into 
graceful arches. 
These are best 
made of wood, but 
can be made of 

wire netting. ) Cp d ONS rr GN Meer DW 4A Giga rok Ny “<i sit CN egal pazy | 


the posts with 
eight-inch-wide 
boards, and place 
on top of each a 
. ten-inch-square 
| i board to serve as 





























afinish. The lat- 
tice and posts are 
painted green. 
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OME of us possess yards in which plants will not grow. The fence above is a happy 
solution. Gay boxes of flowers are placed between the posts and ivy or other vines on top. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1914 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Down the street, 
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Every washing 
faultless when 
this laundress 


does the work 
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over the 


city, through the state and 
across the country—every- 
where you see P,ANDG,— 


White Naphtha washings 


and every one is 


The wash in which rough 
working clothes predominate 


is spotless, yet the 


mother has not rubbed away 


her strength and 


cleanse the badly soiled pieces. 
Her laundress, P, AnD G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap, has 


cleansed them without hard 


rubbing. 
The wash in which 


most in evidence 


white, yet the woman of the 
house has not fussed and fumed 
over the wash-boiler. 
P.ANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap, has 
washed the white pieces be- 
yond criticism without boiling. 


laundress, 


The wash consisting mostly of 
delicate garments shows no 
sign of wear from the cleans- 
ing, yet the housewife has lost 
no time dabbling in the suds. 
Her laundress, P. AND G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap, has 
washed the fine pieces safely 


without extra attention. 


Therefore, no matter what 
kind of washing yours may be, 
you can trust P, AND G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap to be 
your laundress. Try it, and like 
all other users, you will have it 
do all your hard work all over 


the house. 


in the 


faultless. 


wife and 


spirit to 


linens are 
is snowy 


Her 
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By Una Nixson Hopkins: 
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th Photographs by Frederick W. Martin 





T WAS planned for a corner lot, this 
little church, in a neighborhood of 
pretty homes, and the exterior was 
designed with the idea of making it a 
consistent part of its surroundings. 
The interior was planned so as to 












down 
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streams in. On the other side of the 
room there is a smaller bay window 
encircled by a seat fitted up with soft, 
ROOM 

fortable chairs are near by. On the 


aa 7a right glass doors open into the garden. 





make it as comfortable and homelike 
as possible; therefore many features 
which ordinarily have been thought 
necessary to church construction were 
eliminated, and others not usually in- 
cluded were added in the building. 
The chief desire was that it should have 
plenty of air and sunshine; be a place 
where people couldcomewithout danger 
from confined air and cold. No fixed 
stained glass shuts out air, and no high- 
vaulted ceilings make heating difficult. 

On the north is the main entrance, 
with a second one on the east, and in 
both instances there are porches. The front porch has glass along 
the west side to shut off objectionable winds, and here are comfortable 
chairs for those who may arrive early. 








HE auditorium is of pleasing proportion and excellent color, the 
ceiling being no higher than in an ordinary room. The hardwood 
floors are covered with two-toned, rich brown rugs, and all the walls 
are of a soft tan, with a lighter ceiling, and a stenciled frieze done in 
shades of golden brown. The windows are casements curtained with 
a cream-colored net, with golden-brown silk for side draperies. 
One of the most cheerful features of the room in winter is the open 
fire. Even when there is a furnace fire the logs are lit in the fire- 
place. Here the Bible Class assembles early Sunday mornings. 
And on the right of the fireplace is a bay window where the east sun 
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In summer the many windows and 
doors are left wide open, but for the 
sake of preventing drafts the church 
provides some half-dozen very large 
screens to be placed wherever there is 
too much air. These screens have 
frames of brown, stained like the wood- 
work of the church, and are covered 
with brown handcraft material. 


downy pillows, and some large, com- 
» 


IGHTING, too, has been simplified. 

Clusters of lights, subdued by 

ground-glass shades, have been placed 
close to the ceiling. 

The choir occupies a place on the right of the pulpit, but there is 
very little singing in which the congregation does not join. 

The church is kept open throughout the week as much of the time 
as is consistent; this is especially true of the Sunday-school room, a 
pretty room, not too good to use. There are home-made woven rugs, 
conventional chairs and tables, an organ and a well-selected library. 

As the lot drops several feet on the rear there is a basement to 
the church, which is fitted up with a dining-room and kitcheh 
arrangements for entertainments incidental to church life. 

The members of this church have gone a step farther than just 
to provide an informal place in which to attend service: they have 
built a church where a friendly, homelike spirit is apparent the 
moment you enter the door; a church which merits the name the 
parishioners delight in calling it: ‘‘Our Home Church.’’ 





























A Bright Sunny Corner; the Doors Open Into the Garden 








Even the Furnishings of the Pulpit are Informal 



































The Bible Class Assembles Around the Fireplace Sunday Morning 





A Corner of the Sunday-School Room Flooded With Sunshine 











The snug ‘‘hug’’ 
of ideal heating 








When neighbors drop in un- 
expectedly, or the dress- 
maker comes to demand a 
fitting, or when you your- 
self return from a long 
shopping trip, it is the one 
biggest feature of the home, 
immediately the threshold is 
crossed, to be instantly en- 
veloped in the genial, cozy 
atmosphere of radiator 
heating. It has in it the 
snug hug of hospitality and 
home cheer—the heat which 
puts quick welcome into 
the home—the heat that 
wins such enthusiastic 
praises from everybody for 


AMERICAN, DEAL 


Old-fashioned methods mean heating 
by caprice—hit or miss—you are at the 
mercy of winds which chill exposed 
rooms and also draw half the heat of 
the burning coal up the chimney. An 
IDEAL Boiler gives you regulated 
heating, whereby all but a small per- 
centage of the heat made by the burn- 
ing coal (needed to promote draft) is 
delivered tothe rooms. Each receipted 
coal bill is evidence of satisfaction—a 
record of comfort and sane living. 


AMERICAN Radiators are made ina multi- 
tude of sizes and forms—to go alongside open 
stairs; to fit into corners, curves, and circles: 
between windows and under window seats; 
with brackets to hang upon the walls—off the 
floor; with special feet to prevent cutting car- 
pet; with smoothest surface for decorating in 
any color or shade to match woodwork, wall 
coverings, furniture, etc.; thin radiators for 
narrow halls and bath rooms; with plate- 
warming ovens for dining-rooms; big radiators 
for storm vestibules; with high legs for clean- 
ing thereunder; with ventilation bases so air 
of room may be changed 1 to 4 times per 
hour—and other splendid features which it 
would pay you 
big to know. 
Our book tells 
all about them 
Cand all about 
IDEAL Boil- 
ers). You will 
need it to 
choose the 
models from. 

If you are suf- 
fering the cold 
ills and paying 
the big coal 
bills of faulty 





A No. 2-25-S IDEAL Boiler and : : 
400 sq.ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN eating, write 


Radiators, costing owner $230 us—today s the 
were used to heat this cottage. best time—and 
At this price the goods can be enjoy for the 
DONent St aay eae a rest of your 
peten itter lls Gid not in- ave . 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, coe Se Snes 
freight, etc., which are extra, DUSSINg hospi- 
and vary according to climatic tality of ideal 
and other conditions. warmth. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 
ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 
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AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1914 






















dresses. 





coats. 


blouses and shirts. 


7 Dolls’ Outfits. 


Girls’ Guimpes, 


Coats, Three-piece Suits, 
Hood Capes. 


Undershirts. 
Girls’ 

Slips. 
Child’s Empire Petticoats. 









combinations. 
French foundation dress. 


Children’s first short outfits. 


Kimonos, 


Gertrude Petticoats. 


Clown Suits. 


Stitches. 


utility in clothing boys. The 
children’s coats. 
Health the first consideration. 
for the baby. 


to clothe children’s feet. 
frills and flouncings. 
Ladies’ Home 

















clothes. 


Address 


stamps. 





615c West 





Petticoats, Princess Slips, 


Instructions for measuring children. 
for making children’s clothes at home. 


ournal dresses. 
to select for babies’ first short clothes. Common 
sense in school dresses. The art of making dolls 





A Book for Mothers 
about Clothes for 
their Children 


Showing Patterns 
and Descriptions of 


124 Styles for Girls’ and Children’s 


16 Styles for Infants’ short dresses. 
27 Styles for Girls’ and Children’s 


20 Styles for Boys’ Russian Suits. 
10 Styles for Boys’ separate 


8 Styles for Children’s aprons. 
And a corresponding complete 
variety of styles in 


Bathing Suits, Bloomer 
Suits, Middy Blouses, Norfolk Suits, Sport 


Red_ Riding 


Children’s Rompers, Nightgowns, Drawers, 


Empire 


Girls’ Chemise, Kimonos, Bathrobes, Bloom- 


ers and Knickers, Underwaists and Drawer 


Infants’ Coats, Circular capes and hood 
wraps, Baby Bunting Coveralls. 

Infants’ Wrappers, Wheeler Layettes, In- 
fants Three-piece Sets, Dresses, Sacks, 

Baptismal Robes, 

Nightdresses, Plain Slips, Barrow Coats, 


Petticoats, 


Children’s Caps and Bonnets, Hats. 
Girls’ Hats and Caps, Indian Play Suits, 


Boys’ Fancy Dress Costumes, Blouse Suits, 
Jack Tar Suits, Jumper or Middy Suits, 
Sailor Suits, Norfolk Suits, Oliver Twist 
Suits, Lord Fauntleroy Suits, Reefer Suits, 
Reefers, Overcoats, Trousers and Knicker- 
bockers, Middies, Outing Shirts, Pajamas, 
Night Shirts, Sleeping Garments, Bath 
Robes, Choral Surplices, Cassocks, Scout 
Suits, Bathing Suits, Overalls, etc. 

Also Embroideries for Caps, Shoes, Sacks, 

Bibs, Socks, Dresses, Coat Collars and Capes, 

Yokes, Panels, Collars, Sailor Suit Emblems, 

Edges and Borders, Braiding and Fancy 


The Book also contains much useful in- 
formation for every mother who sews for her 
children along the following lines: 


Instructions 
Style and 
most economical 


Sensible uses of ribbons and laces. 


How to prepare 


Good taste for 12-year-olds. e 
bloomer and knicker made in underwear. How 
to avoid shrinkage and fading in clothes. How 
Summer frocks with 


Mother Goose children in 


What materials 


The book contains over 550 illustrations 
of children’s garments and delineates 345 
Ladies’ Home Journal Designs for children. 


For sale by all Merchants who sell Ladies’ 


Home Journal Patterns or sent 
By Mail, postage prepaid, for seven cents in 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


43d St., N.Y. 
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, School 
tats” are 


A Greek Symposium 


86 E 


TOW this may sound classic and dry, but 
iu don’t be frightened, for it was a very jolly 
and unique affair. And although it was the 
Greek class that gave it the idea could be 
adapted to any other foreign language class. 

The senior Greek class of ‘‘Our School” 
styled themselves ‘‘The Gods and the God- 
desses of Olympus.’’ One day after the class 
had been construing the lines in the Iliad 
about the feasting of the gods and the goddesses 
on Olympus the Greek teacher asked if they 
didn’t think it would be fun to give a banquet 
to the ‘Insignificant Mortals’’—that is, the 
rest of the Greek student body in the school. 

The word “banquet” sounded good even to 
the boys. So after school the class met and 
decided on a symposium. 

Then came the invitations. They -went out 
the next week on cards, calling size, and read, 
in Greek, of course: 

The Gods and the Goddesses of Olympus 
At Home 

Date, Address 


These cards were posted to the under classes 
and to the graduates who had been in the 
classes under the Greek teacher then in charge 
of the department. Many and amusing were 
the replies. Most of them bravely conveyed 
the writers’ pleased acceptance in Greek. 

The Goddesses were all arrayed in cheese- 
cloth robes of the school colors, orange and 
lemon, with hair dressed Greek style, with fillet, 
psyche, etc. The Gods each carried a symbol 
of his rank or personality. 

At the door, as the mortals entered, a God- 
dess pinned the name of a Greek character on 
the back of each. After that each addressed 
the other in reference to his new identity, try- 
ing to puzzle him as much as possible. We 
used only Greek characters which had occurred 
in our Greek reading, and as soon as the char 
acters became known each one impersonated 
the original. 

One and all had been attracted by a strange, 
cave-looking booth in a darkened corner of 
the hall. At the suggestion of a Goddess one 
brave mortal entered. As he pulled back the 
curtain a puff of steam from a smoking kettle 
greeted him, and at the sight of a Greek girl, 
in an apparent trance, seated on a three-legged 
stool all shouted: ‘‘The Delphic Oracle.’ 
And as one by one braved his fate we knew that 
our oracle was a success. 

Then followed mock athletic contests inwhich 
the victors were crowned by the Goddesses. 

Next we played progressive Greek anagrams, 
and after this strenuous mental performance 
came the real event of the evening, the sym- 
posium. The dining-room doors were thrown 
open, and behold the Goddesses, all carrying 
trays, grouped around a table! From the 
chandelier above floated orange and lemon 
streamers. A large cut-glass bowl filled with 
orange and lemon ice was at one end, over 
which a Goddess smilingly presided; a steam 
ing pot of cocoa and a generous pitcher of 
whipped cream were at the other end, with 
another Goddess in smiling attendance. 

Then menu cards, in Greek, decorated with 
Greek drawings and cuts and tied with orange 
and lemon ribbons, were distributed to the 
mortals, and each was at liberty to order from 
a Goddess what he wanted. 

Then the fun commenced, for the menu read 
as follows (in Greek): 

MENU 
A Sharp Stick (Toothpick) 
Dates Water 
Bread and Butter (Sandwiches) 
Food of the Gods (An Ice) 
A Napkin A Plate Sweet Nectar (Cocoa) 
Cakes Spoon 
Sweetmeats (Candy) 


Symposium 


There was much merriment as the inexperi- 
enced mortals, with their limited vocabularies, 
began to order. Of course most of them boldly 
ordered the first thing on the menu and were 
gravely presented a toothpick by the Goddesses 
in waiting. Each mortal was forced to keep 
what he ordered, and we had lots of fun over 
a graduate of several years, who vainly tried to 
recall his once ready Greek, but was found, 
after several orders, sitting forlornly with a 
toothpick, a spoon, a glass of water and a stick 
of yellow candy. 

3ut in about ten minutes the mortals made 
out the menu and the banquet proceeded in a 
gale of merriment. When the mortals began 
to depart each declared that the Gods and the 
Goddesses had given them a royal good time. 
DESCRIBED BY A COLORADO HIGH-SCHOOL GIRI 


A Botanical Banquet 
AS IS probably the case in every botany c.ass 
i 


an important part of our work toward 
spring was to collect and classify wild flowers. 
Our teacher, possibly wise from much experi 
ence, seemed to think we needed other incen 
tive than just the promise of extra credit, for 
she formed a contest between her first and sec- 
ond year classes, with an entertainment as the 


qT SID 


et ee Pee Wiha ood jas! 
PA, J 


Parties Where 
the [hi ing 


reward of the class having the greatest average 
collection. This entertainment was to be fur- 
nished by the losing side. 

When, at the end of six weeks, we found our- 
selves beaten and our opponents claimed their 
reward we decided upon a banquet. 

When the banquet was given we were able 
to get an abundance of graceful white spirea 
and purple irises, so we used these with Japa- 
nese lanterns for decoration. 

The host of each table had a slip of paper 
containing the names of those to be seated 
at his table, and it was his duty to get them 
together. A boy and a girl at each table acted 
as ‘‘ waitresses,’ as one of the boys put it. 

The menus were simple affairs, each made of 
three sheets of white drawing paper folded 
crosswise and tied with green cord. At the top 
of the cover was printed, by hand: 

BOTANICAL BANQUET, May 29, 1912 


and in the center of the page was pasted a 
flaring picture of some flower or vegetable cut 
from some seed catalog, with the scientific 
name written beneath it. The third page con- 
tained the menu, which was printed in scientific 
names like this: 


Soups 
Apium graveolens. . a . $0.03 
Lycopersicum escule ntum a a eae 05 
RELISHES 
Raphinus saturis be wea) <> eee 
IGA SEILER a> eco > ar os ha ee 05 
Cicumis saturis . 6. 6 ks Se 05 
AIHGIN DUIDOSMI 6k kk US 03 


VEGETABLES 
Solanum tuberosum 
Asparagus officinale 


- $0.20 
. Ft 


DESSERTS 


Ananas saturis . | ea mere eee et! 
Fragaria Chiinengis 2. 6 5 «4 et es 15 
DRINKS 
Citrus Media limon  o = « Aspe 
Aqua pura. . Sa SS ee ee er en 01 


Of course we did not know what we were 
ordering, but that only added tothe fun. The 
fare was purely vegetable, to make it appro- 
priate for our party. 

When we had finished floral conundrums 
were read. When the answers were written 
on a blank page of the menu booklets they 
were exchanged and corrected. 

From A MIcnIGAN GIRL. 


A Scientific Revel 


AST spring the Chemistry Club of our High 

4 School decided it would be necessary to 
give some social function to close the first year 
of our club work. 

Since the affair was to be held in the chem 
istry laboratory we decided to makeeverything 
pertain to chemistry as much as possible, and 
wrote our invitations, to a track meet and 
banquet, on filter paper. 

We inclosed with the 
the making of which ak 
ity we could scrape up. 

When all the guests had arrived the boys 
started the fun by announcing the stunts of 
the mock track meet, like the standing broad 
grin, discus throw (with paper bag), etc. We 
then seated all the guests, and each was given a 
menu like the one below, but without explana- 
tory terms. It was great fun for the guests to 
try to guess what the different articles were. 

The dishes were taken from the various 
laboratories to make the feast realistic. 

MENU 
All guests will be required to make a qualitative 
test of the following unknown foods: 


nvitations the menu, 
iio all the ingenu 


RELISHES 
Green Pulp, Stuffed With Arsenic Sulphide 
(Stuffed Olives) 

Pulp, Paris Green and Acetic Acid (Pickles) 
Hydrogen Peroxide Fibrous Pulp (Celery) 
SANDWICHES 
Palliated Porcus and Sulphite of Soda 
(Ham Sandwiches) 

Sargent’s Favorite (Lettuce-and-Nut Sandwiches) 
(We called them this after our P rincipé il) 
Newman's Special. (These were Wienerwursts 
and buns. Newman is the town dogcatcher) 


SALADS 
Solanum Tuberosum (Potato Salad) 


Weekly Review (Waldorf Salad) 
Cow Hoof a la Mode (Gelatin and Fruit Salad) 
PASTR(E)Y 
Les Gaufre With Acer Saccharinum Sauce 
(Waffles With M: ip le ee 
Kaka (Prepared withalum. ‘“‘ Kak 
for ‘‘ cake’ 
Solidified Lacteous Extrz ae (Ice Cream) 


is Swedish 


BEVERAGES 
Colloidal - uffne (Coffee) Thiobromine (Milk) 
> Vine’s Offering (Grape Juice) 
Spring’s Offering (Water) 
DENTIST’S DELIGHT 
Aérated Gelatin With Dextrose (Marshmallows) 
Amorphous Dextrose and Thiobromine (Fudge) 


Everybody was delighted with the originality 
of the Chemistry Club. 
FROM AN INDIANA GIRL. 


NOTE—tThe Entertainment Editor of THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL will be very glad to help the girls plan 


their school parties if they would like to write to her for suggestions and games. 


with a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Kindly accompany the request 




















“are the Fruits 
that satisfy” 


You have sought Canned 
Fruits that you could de- 
pend on for quality and 
flavor. In Hunts Fruits 
you have both, and 
you pay no more 
than for the unsat- 
isfactory kinds 
that are often 
urged upon you. 


Hunts 
Fruits 


“<The kind that is Not Lye Peeled”’ 


\ 
















are packed to please you, 
and deserve your con- 
tinued patronage. We 
spare no expense to 
get the choicest 
fruit California 
grows, pack it 
with exacting care, 
and the test of Hunt's 
Fruits isin the eating of 
them. Try them once. 

You and your family will 
never be satisfied with the ordi- 
nary fruits afterwards. 





























Hunt’s Peaches 
Hunt’s Apricots 
Hunt’s Cherries 
Hunt’s Pears 
"§ At leading grocers, 
who will make 


you special prices 
in assorted cases. 


Hunt's Supreme Quality, 35c 
HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 


see San Francisco 
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CREE RO LOCO tee BIR th 0S Chm tht My at RE 


Dekcious/ 


That is the likely comment on pie made with 


RISCO | 


for Frying -lor Shortenin 
, Tor Cake Makin 4 


First of all, pie properly made with Crisco /ooss tempting. The crust has a rich, flaky appear- 
ance that puts a new edge on the appetite no matter what dainties have gone before. 


Then, it isso tender that it breaks at a touch of the fork. Eventhe under crust, which becomes 
tough so easily, cuts as readily as the upper crust. 
Finally, it tastes rich, yet delicate; fresh, palatable, delicious in every sense. 


Here is the recipe for plain pastry that we have found best: 


1% cupfuls flour ¥2 teaspoonful salt 
% cupful Crisco Cold water 
(Level measurements ) 


Sift flour and salt twice and cut Crisco into flour with knife dry ingredients. Form lightly and quickly with hand into 
until finely divided. Finger tips may be used to finish blending dough; roll out on slightly floured board, about one-quarter 
materials. Add gradually sufficient water to make stiff paste. inch thick. Use light motion in handling rolling-pin, and roll 
Water should be added sparingly and mixed with knife through from center outward. Sufficient for one pie. 


After testing Crisco in pastry you will want to see what Crisco 
can do in other dishes. Try it for frying and you will notice 
how delicious are your potatoes, doughnuts and fritters. Try 
it for cake and you will have as satisfactory results as if you 
used the best butter. 


New Cook Book 


and ‘‘Calendar of Dinners”’ 


Marion Harris Neil has prepared the recipes for this attractive new book. The paper 
covered edition, containing 250 recipes only, is free. “The cloth edition, containing 615 
recipes and the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners,’’ will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. The 
“< ee : z x 
Calendar” gives a seasonable and attractive menu for each day in the year. For 
either book, address Department D-3, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 





















SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN. SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKIN 


takes pride in a lining of 
Skinner's Satin. She knows 
that it is the recognized 
standard satin of the 
world—guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. 


There is, however, but 
one way to be sure a gar- 
ment 1s lined with 


Skinner's 
Satin 


Look for the Name in 
the Selvage 


In buying a suit or cloak or 
fur, ask the sales clerk to turn 
back a few inches of the lining 
at the seam. If you see the 
words “Skinner's Satin” woven 
in the selvage, take the gar- 
ment, for 
Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed 
to wear two seasons. If it does 
not, send the garment to any of 


our stores and we will reline it 
free of expense. 


Write for Samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. i 


Res: 
te 


NEW YORK CITY ye 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 







This label ve 
should appear ’ - Mil. 
22 ready-made i 


garments: 








The Satin Lining 
inthisgarmentis — 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
al 
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What Can I 





Do on the Farmna? 


Commonsense Farm Talks for Farm Women 


By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


Epitors’ Nore— Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in 
a country store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her 
successful ‘Rural Clubs’’ for farm women are becoming country-wide in their reputation and establishment. 
Cornell University has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the farm and the life of the 


farmer’s wife as do few women, 


How Can I Make 
the Farmhouse Healthier? 


6 is the season when housekeepers are 
thinking about the spring cleaning. The 
farmhouse is different from all others because 
it is the headquarters of the farm business. 
Much of the dirt of the fields as well as their 
interest comes in with the workers, and it is up 
to the farm women to keep the place clean and 
healthy. Health experts are telling us that 
typhoid has its birthin the country where open 
vaults and surface sewage do deadly execution; 
so this year let’s begin at the bottom and go 
up—at the outside indeed! 

How about your sewage? Many old farms 
have grease and soap soaked drains, some- 
times made of wood, that run off on the surface 
or into sluggish streams. If you have such a 
breeding ground for flies, mosquitoes and 
death-dealing germs get busy at once on it! 
If you have plumbing and a leaching cesspool 
your problem is simpler, but you must look out 
that the cesspool is emptying and the pipes are 
clean and disinfected. If you can’t have plumb- 
ing insist on healthy drains. If you can’t get 
piping instead of those filth-soaked wooden 
drains try for cement gutters. Right away 
pour boilerfuls of scalding water into which a 
little lve has been dissolved into all the evil 
places, and sprinkle with chloride of lime. 

As for the old privy vault, abandon it. Fill 
it in with ashes or earth, and havea sanitary 
closet that can be cleaned at short intervals. 
Failing that keep a box of wood ashes on hand, 
and insist on a covering scoopful being used 
each time. Sprinkle every week with lime, and 


whitewash the closet house twice a year. 


I AVE you a separate milk-room? Where 

milk and butter are part of the farm busi- 
ness one must be provided; but in many farm- 
houses milk and butter are kept on a cellar 
swing-shelf —not a bad place if guarded from 
dust and flies. Remember two things about a 
food cellar: you can hardly whitewash too often 
forgermkilling; and you must have ventilation. 

About the milk cans andimplements: I hope 
you don't keep them in that place of abomina- 
tion known as ‘‘ the shed,’’ where everything 
too dirty to go into the kitchen is dropped 
temporarily. To keep the germs away from 
the milk keep its tools away from the place 
where everything from a pair of rubber boots 
toa broken harness may be found. The best 
disinfectant here is paint. It will repay you 
richly, for every crack it trickles into will be 
the graveyard of germs and insects—they all 
hate turpentine. 

Now for the bathroom. You haven’t one? 
Many farmhouses haven’t. But you can make 
one. Just set aside a room wherein each soul 
in the house can wash the entire body once 
a week atleast. Ifyou can’t get water piped into 
it get drainage for waste out of it, if only from 
a hopper into a gutter. But you can manage 
without either, only you must have a tub. 
Enamel, new or second-hand, is best, but tin 
will do, or even a washtub. Put a stove in the 
room—an oil stove will do perhaps. With 
plenty of water and soap and a warm room the 
bath will become a family habit. Get your 
bathroom as near the kitchen as possible, so as 
to be close to the hot water, and where it can 
be used for the hand-washing place so necessary 
to men on the farm. Paint liberally here, too, 
and put table oilcloth around the wall where 
the spatter comes. 


iy YOUR kitchen sink clean? If it doesn’t get 
flushing out with boiling water in which lye 
or soda is dissolved it is a ‘‘sink of iniquity.” 
Under it is a trap where grease and germs are 
caught as wellas water, and it needs to be kept 
cleaned. Salt is a good disinfectant where the 
odor of chloride of lime orcreosote is unpleasant. 
Keep your garbage and waste removed after 
every meal. 

When you come to the living-room and the 
sleeping-rooms use whitewash or calcimine 
overhead and hardwood or painted floors 
underfoot. You are probably wedded to your 
carpets, but if you once try rugs on your floors 
you will never go 


—THE Epirors or THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Some of the Objections 
| Expect to Hear 


“We can't afford to throw away our carpets.” 


I should hope not! They must be used to 
make the new rugs out of. Cut them into 
lengths and squares of suitable size and bind 
with stout binding that comes for the purpose, 
for about five cents a yard. If you are willing 
to spend a little money on it you can have 


them raveled and rewoven into really beautiful ~ 


rugs that will last for years. 





““What do you mean by a sanitary closet, and 
what does it cost?” 

I mean one whose contents can be removed, 
and the cost will be far less than a case of 
typhoid, diphtheria or dysentery. A simple 
one can be made this way: After the vault has 
been filled have a large box, about two feet 
deep, made of heavy plank with sled-runners 
underneath and two strong iron rings on the 
outside. Push it underneath the closet like a 
drawer, and, when full, hitch a team to it and 
draw it away to be emptied into a hole dug 
forthe contents. Disinfect and cover, drawing 
back the empty box to be replaced. 





“What should be done with the garbage that 
the animals won't eat?” 

Don’t throw it on the manure pile to breed 
flies! Dig a holeand bury it. 
* How can I replace my open wooden drain with 
a cement gutter? It seems impossible.” 

On the contrary it is very simple and cheap 
A bag of cement costs but a trifle, and the most 
unskilled farmhand can mix it. Use your old 
wooden drain for the form to molditin. Recipes 
for mixing are easily procured and depend on 
the material you have most conveniently at 
hand—coal ashes, gravel, shale or slag. 





“You can’t screen flies out of a farmhouse, 
Complete screening is too expensive and for 
chasing and swatting we have no time!” 


It can be done if you will try. Portable 
screens can be bought as low as twenty-five 
cents a window, and good ones may be made 
at home by buying the molding that comes 
already cut, for the same price. But no one is 
so poor as to be unable to buy mosquito netting 
for three or four cents a yard, and a few tacks 
and a hammer will do the rest. Screen doors 
are very cheap now, and a saucer with chloride 
of lime or formaldehyde, in the proportion of 
three parts water to one of the chemical, will 
work wonders on flies already in. 





“IfI can’t keep my milk tools in the shed when 
washed where shall I keep them?” 


Any place except the shed. On an outdoor 
table protected from the weather is best, i 
covered from dust and flies. Can’t you give 
up a shelf in the pantry out of the way of other 
utensils? Rig up a shelf in the milk-room and 
put them there when aired sufficiently. 





“Nothing seems so unattainable as that bath- 
tub—one might as well ask for a trip to Europe 
as an enamel tub!”’ 

Don’t—just ask for a tin one; though a new 
enameled one can be bought for twenty dollars, 
and asecond-hand oneat half that. Butthe tin 
one can be had for less and may keep the peace. 
Use a washtub if you can do no better, and by 
another year I prophesy a better one for you- 
maybe plumbing with hot and cold water 
upstairs; who knows? 





“T have no place in my small house for a milk 
room, although I make butter for sale.” 

I'm sure you have—and if you’re in the 
butter business you need it badly. Put it in 
the cellar—you surely have a cellar. Partition 
off a corner where there are light and ventila 
tion. Havea brick partition if you can; if not 
then a board one. Make it as dustproof as 

possible with slats 





back to the old way. 

The first and last 
word on the healthy 
home is war to the 
death on flies and 
mosquitoes! Get 
them out ahd keep 
them out. They 
bring in more dirt 
on their feet than all 
the menon the farm. 
Think of them as 
hatched in animal 
excreta and coming 
from there direct to 
our food! 


by mail. Address 





To Every Woman on a Farm 


AM willing and anxious to help you in your 
problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
anything in my experience that can be of the 
slightest value to you. At least I know your life; 
I know what you are up against. Inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
IN Care OF THE LApiES’ HOME JoURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


over cracks, and you 
had better tack un- 
bleached muslin over 
the dirty ceiling. 
Paint all the wood 
and run a film of 
cement over the 
floor. Havethe win- 
dows wire-screened. 
Have your swing- 
shelf screened to 
keep off insects and 
any rats or mice that 
might jump up. 
Keep a pail of slack- 








ing lime on the floor. 
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Both 
At Once 


A little cream and some 
Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both 
at once. Then one gets the 
delicious, nut-like flavour of 
the cereal, combined with the 
most digestible of all fats— 
cream. 


The golden-brown granules 
are tender and crisp; and 
invite thorough chewing. 
That’s one reason why 


Grape-Nuts | | 
FOOD 


is of special value. There are 
many others. 


Chewing brings down the 
saliva which is necessary to 
‘taste,’ and also — more 
important—to begin digestion. 


This act of chewing also 
causes, by a natural reflex 
action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so that 
by the time the food reaches 
that organ, it is ready for 
further digestion. 


In making Grape-Nuts 
whole wheat and malted bar- 
ley are ground into flour,-and 
the “vital” salts (phosphate 
of potash, etc.) are retained. 
These “‘cell-salts” are highly 
necessary to the daily repair 
of the tissue cells of body, 
brain and nerves. 


Try a dish of Grape-Nuts 
and cream regularly for 
awhile, and notice the mental 
“slow” and physical “go”— 
how much better everything 
seems. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


for 


Grape-Nuts 
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| Your ‘NATIONAL” Spring Style Book Is Waiting 


oe ke ee 


a “NATIONAL” eae Phat Bargains 


** NATIONAI ee Be ok « —— 
' ap 


Waists. . $ .49 to $5.98 
8 1.98 to 7.98 
2.98 to 14.98 


4.98 to 19.75 


rts . : 
Ladies’ Lingerie Dresses 
Ladies’ Silk Dresses . 
Hats... 3 
Shoes, Ladies’ 
Shoes, Children’s . . 
Lingerie Dresses for Misses and Small Women, 2.98 to 
Silk Dresses for Misses and Small Women 4.98 to 
Junior Dresses ; 98 to 4.98 
Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing 1.98 to 12.98 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits 4.98 to 15.98 

And everything for Ladies, ‘Misses an 1 Children. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on allour 
goods to all parts of the world. Your money 
back if you are not satisfied. 


VERYTHING is new for Spring. 


And everything is be autiful. 


And to know this new beauty of dress, to see woman’s dress made 
into a thing of art, to know and to sce everything delightful Fashion has pre- 
pared for you—you need simply write for your beautiful ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Money- 
Saving Style Book pictured here. 

And what a new world of Style and Becomingness it pictures for you. 
Graceful new fashions,—fashions that add the utmost charm to dress; fashions 
that are so bewilderingly new. Dresses with bolero effects and three tier 
skirts, and Tailored Suits now become costumes with Mandarin and Kimono 
Sleeves. And new materials—beautiful materials. 


A veritable new world of style Spring now presents 
to you in your “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book 


And yet, at the ‘‘ NATIONAL” the prices are equally remarkable. In twenty- 
five years we have never known such prices. Never have you had an opportunity 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


No Agents 


246 West 24th St., New York City 


awe (Op ame eS 


No Branch Stores 


to possess so many beautiful clothes for so 
little money. Therefore, for your own de- 
light and saving, remember, this 224-page 
Style Book pictured here belongs to you. 
This Book is yours—if you act promptly. 
Simply fill in, NOW -—today—at once — 
the coupon, and your “‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book, 
with all its Beauty and Saving, goes to you— 


FREE. Fill in the coupon NOW. 
Cut Out and Mail This Coupon Today 





National Cloak & Suit Company 
246 West 24th Street, New York City 
Please send me, Free, my copy of the “NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book. 


Name 


Address 


If you do not wish to cut your JOURNAL 
just write for your Style Book. 



























































































For Furniture and Woodwork you 


simply put a few drops of WOW on 
the Dust Cloth, and dust—that’s all. 


Gives a 
Beauty and Newness 


Obtainable in No 
Other Way 


It’s really wonderful what a 
pleasing change can be made 
throughout the home with a 
dust cloth just dampened 
with wows. It gives new 
life and lustre to everything— 
Furniture, Piano, Woodwork 
and Hardwood Floors. 


YS 
aN 


is the one preparation that you can 
use without hesitation upon the 
choicest furniture in your home. 


The use of wow gives results 
you cannot get by any other means 
on Mahogany, Oak, White 
Enamel, Gilt and Lacquer. Sim- 
ply dusting with it cleans and 
renovates, leaving a dry, beauti- 
ful surface — never damp, greasy 
or sticky. 


You can buy wow and the 
L-V Floor Polisher at most 
grocery, drug, hardware, furni- 
ture and department stores. 


Ask for the complete wow 
cleaning and polishing outht— 
consisting of an L-V Floor Pol- 
isher, a treated L-V Duster and 
a $1.00 bottle of wwowe— 
$2.75 actual retail value for only 


$1.50. 
This name, wwoww, on a 
low package is g 
your protection td 

ee * 


yel- 


against unreli- 
able substitutes. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
Liquid Veneer Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canada: Bridgeburg, Ont. 
For Floors and Linoleums 
use WWIO WAKA on the L-V 
Floor Polisher — a sani- 
tary labor-saving device. 
Goes under any piece of 
furniture. Is reversible- 
one side for cleaning, 
the other for polishing. 
Is easily washed and 
quickly renewed 
with WOON 











































What Other 





‘omen lHave 


Found Out 


About Economy in the Kitchen 


“Time is Money 
in the kitchen, just as in other 
places; and in these days, when 
the cost of living demands many 
economies, don’t forget that to 
save time is indirectly to save 
money; for the time saved may 
be used to do other things. Sys- 
tematizing kitchen work so as to 
avoid extra steps saves time; 
keeping the knives sharp saves 
time; knowing how to manage a 
range properly saves time—fuel 
too. Evenif a housekeeper may 
not see how to save much in 
actual dollars and cents she may 
with a little care save a few 
moments here and there all the 
while, and the total will have 
considerable value. TrEmpPus. 





That Heavy Paraffin Paper 
with which cracker-boxes are 
lined is of much use to the house- 
keeper. One of the best ways to 
utilize it is for lining cake-pans 
before the batter is poured in. 
Cut it to fit the bottom of layer- 
cake pans, and to come upon two 
sides of the square pans. One 
may lift the cake out easily by 
taking hold of the paper, and the cake is 
also prevented from burning. When this 
paper is used for lining cake-tins it is un- 
necessary to butter them. MINNESOTA. 
Cooking Utensils May be Cleaned 
more easily when just emptied than after 
being allowed to cool, as in that case what- 
ever clings to the sides and bottom will 
harden. Besides it is pleasant to think of 
having the work done rather than of having 
ittodo. Ifthe dishes must wait be sure that 
they are put to soak at once. CANADA. 
To Save Drippings 
keep in the kitchen three old fruit cans in a 
convenient place, with the edges hammered 
down so they will not cut the fingers. In 
can Number 1 put all scraps of fat and suet. 
Keep a square piece of cheesecloth on can 
Number 2, securely held in place by a stout 
rubber band. After frying has been done, if 
there are any pieces of fat in the first can 
they should be put into the frying-pan 
and “‘tried out,’ and the liquid fat poured 
through the cheesecloth into the second can. 
Can Number 3 contains good clean drip 
pings, as the cheesecloth cover is removed 
when the second can is full, and that can be 
comes Number 3. When Number 3 is empty 
(for the contents of that.can are used for 
cooking purposes) it changes places with 
Number 2 and wears the cloth cover again. 
- By following this method a housekeeper may 
make a big saving in the course of a year. 


N. J. 


a sheet of heavy, glazed writing paper, 
rolled, and pinned into the shape of a cornu- 
copia, with a small open end, may be used 
with satisfaction. Fill the large open end 
with frosting and spread the frosting on the 
cake in ornamental fashion. EC. 2 


Instead of a Pastry-Ba® 


Curdled Salad Dressing or Custard 
need not be wasted, as it may be restored to 
a creamy state by using an egg-beater and 
beating the mixture for a few moments. In 
making mayonnaise dressing, after the ingre- 
dients are put together much time and en- 
ergy may be saved by using an egg-beater to 
finish the work. NEw YORK. 

Covering the Cook Books 
with paraffin paper will keep them in good 
condition and at the same time allow the 
lettering on the back and sides to show. 
Besides looking neat the books will be so 
well protected that they will last longer. 

M. A. S. 

When Kneading Bread 
time may be saved if a large wooden spoon is 
used and the flour well beaten into the liquid 
in which the other ingredients have been 
dissolved. The bread, when baked, will be 
of a fine grain and quite light. To prevent 
the holes that are often seen through a loaf 
of raised bread slash each loaf several times 
with a sharp knife before shaping it for the 
pan. & 

For Keeping Bits of Bread Dry 
for use as crumbs or for puddings one of the 
most satisfactory methods is to use a cheese- 
cloth bag provided with a drawstring. The 
bag should be hung in a dry and airy place. 
Inside keep a similar bag of smaller size, like 
a salt-bag; this also should have a draw 
string. Bits of bread are put into the larger 
bag, and when crumbs are needed the pieces 
that are thoroughly dried are placed in the 
smaller bag and the string is drawn tight; 
then the bag is laid on the kitchen table and 
pounded for a few moments with a wooden 
potato-masher. In this way the dried bread 
is pulverized without getting crumbs scat- 
tered around, as one usually does when 
rolling the dry crusts on a board. A. S. 


When Cooking Over a Gas Stove 


the tin cover of a lard-pail will be found con- 
venient to place under a small dish or cup, 
directly over the burner. A small cup is 
likely to tip over and spill the contents when 
set directly on the grating. 7. 2: 





Cups Instead of Scoops 

in the flour-bucket and the sugar- 
bucket will save time and dishes. 
Use the measuring-cups and your 
material will thus be measured 
when you scoopitup. E. H.H. 


Recipes Copied on Cards 
of a uniform size, and filed in a 
box, are much more convenient 
to use than when copied into a 
book. Favorite recipes givenyou 
by friends may be kept in this 
way, and when one is needed for 
use it will be easy to take it out, 
and file it again later. All the 
recipes should be kept under dif- 
ferent classifications. é 
To Bake Potatoes Quickly 
try putting them first in boiling 
salted water for about ten min- 
utes; then take them out and 
put them in the oven, and they 
will bake in a short time. 

E.I. M.J. 


Food Placed in the Oven 

to bake is sometimes forgotten 
by the busy housewife, who has 
many other things on her mind. 
To save that waste which comes from let- 
ting dishes burn up through forgetfulness 
an alarm clock will be found helpful. If the 
alarm is set at the hour the baking should be 
finished the housekeeper will hear it wherever 
she may be, and until that time the responsi- 
bility will be off her mind. AGL. 


— 
—_— 


a Pantry is So Small 


that the housekeeper loses a good deal of 
time every day because there is room for only 
one barrel, and she is forced to take extra 
steps to get supplies, let her adopt this idea: 
Hang in the barrel little sacks containing 
bread flour, pastry flour, cornmeal, Graham 
flour, etc., supporting the bags by means of 
clothespins—two for each sack. The edges 
should be folded back before the pins are 
set in place. Mrs, C.. B.S. 


To Grease Pans Easily 
use a soft crust of bread. This is always at 


hand, makes a smooth finish and saves much 
trouble. Om eel 


Cutting the Bread at the Table 

is an economy in the home, as the practice 
saves many slices from becoming stale. A 
bread-board to use on the table may be pur- 
chased or made. The loaf is placed on it, with 
a bread-knife. Another economical way to 
prevent the loaf from drying is to cut it in 
halves at first, and then cut as many slices as 
may be needed from one half, or an equal 
number from each half, pressing the halves 
together when putting the loaf away in the 
bread-box. M. W. 


Don’t Throw Away the Tissue Paper 


that comes into the house around gifts or in 
suit boxes, but, after folding it neatly, put it 
in the drawer with the dish towels. It will 
be found an economy to use the paper for 
polishing glassware of all sorts, including 
lamp chimneys. Kae 1. 
To Spread Butter Easily 

on the thinnest bread have a cupful of boil 
ing water handy, into which dip the point of 
the knife each time before cutting a piece 
from the butter. This makes it just right for 
spreading evenly, and waste is avoided. 
Another good way to butter bread or toast 
evenly is to use a paintbrush (kept, of course, 
for just this purpose only), dipping it into 
the melted butter. a. Ge 


An Outdoor Cupboard 


will be found especially useful and econom 
ical before and after the regular season for 
buying ice. Indeed, it may save one from 
taking ice for a good while. Sucha cupboard 
should be set up outside a kitchen window. 
It may be made of boards a foot wide, with 
lighter boards inserted for shelves. The win 
dow will serve as the door of the cupboard. 

ae Oy. & 


A Saucepan Cover 


seems useless when the knob or handle is 
lost, but if a cork is pushed part way through 
the opening, and made secure by a nail driven 
through horizontally, it will last for a long 
time. Oke Bat C2 


Save the Kitchen-Table Cover 
by having a thin board, about eight inches by 
fourteen, on which hot dishes, kettles, etc., 
may be placed when taken from the stove 


Have a hole in one end of the board in order 
to hang it up when not in use. As ie 


Noting the Cost of Recipes 


is a good as well as an economical habit. The 
best way to do it is to insert the price of 
the different ingredients inthe margin of the 
cook book beside eachrecipe. Figure the cost 
of eggs, butter, sugar, etc., at their highest 
prices; then you will know, by a glance at 
the recipe, just about what a dish will cost. 
, : BUFFALO. 
Earthenware Casseroles 
should be soaked in cold water for at least 
twenty-four hours before they are put on a 
range or over a gas flame. Treated in this 
way they will last much longer. FRANCE. 





NOTE— This department is an “* Exchange”? of ideas— of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or any other part of the house—to which ay JOURNAL reader is 


cordially invited to contribute. 


A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be 


returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of “* THE JourNAL’s 
Exchange,’’ THE LApies’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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An Invitation 


to write a letter 


There is that about a 
properly appointed writ- 
ing desk which invites— 
nay,commands the de- 
linquent letter writer. 
It draws one with the 
authority of a pérfect 
means to a desired end. 
So a smartly. turned out 
trap invites motion. So a 
comfortable old English 
easy chair commands rest. 


(rane’s 
1727eEN 


aun 

‘Oriting@yPaper 
isthe writing paper that makes a 
writing desk properly appointed. 
The fine quality of the paper is 
enhanced by the correctness of 
the sizes, shapes, colors, borders. 
Good taste never varies, but 
styles change. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn and other 
Crane papers with all their novel 
and timely variations, may be 
bought wherever good writing 
paper is sold. Samples will be 
mailed for 10c postage, toany who 
are remote from such stationers. 


Katon, Crane & Pike Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


New York 
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White Goods 


The right way to buy them 


Why shouldn’t you know by name the 
material that you buy for your lingerie, 
shirt waists and other white wear for your- 
selfandfamily ? That’sthe way you can 
besure of quality and wear. Insist upon 


KING PHILIP tsss 


LONG CLOTH 

LADY CLOTH 
from which you can make reliable 
Baby Clothes Women’s Underwear 
Baby Underwear Women’s Lingerie 
Children’s Dresses Women’s Waists 
Children’s Underwear Night Dresses 


and dozens of things in the home. 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer. 

At your dealers. Sold onlyin 12-yard packages 
with the name King Philip Mills on the wrapper. 
The price per yard is cheaper this Way and you 
can cut more garments out of the same quantity. 

Write us today for samples—keep 
them, pick out what you need at home 
and send to the store for it. 

? ~1- 
At all dealers’ —2sk for, 
— — ———__ King Philip to 
be sure of getting reliable white goods. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 
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You Il make the children happy 
with VVelch’s at. the party 


Every mother whose child comes to your house for a party will be glad 
if she knows you are going to serve the children with Welch's. 





Se 


You get Nature’s best AT its best in 


= ‘wt CY 











2 
30. 
Vass. 
Fr 
ad e © R ve 
‘ Che Natronal Drin 
a This pure juice of the finest Concords is pressed from the full-ripe grapes and is hermetically 
sealed—all by the exact, sanitary Welch process. Welch’s is a most agreeable and healthful 
- beverage for children and grown-ups. It’s full of summer’s sunshine and autumn’s richness. 
-he 
i For a children’s party, as well as for any gathering, serve VVelch’s in the 
- | Book of games individual four-ounce bottles, or in this deservedly popular 
| ‘| 4 
Ly for children's Welch Punch For a dainty, unfermented punch, take the juice of 
Parties, free three lemons, juice of one orange, one pint of VWelch’s 
We have compiled a Grape Juice, one quart of water and one cup of sugar. Add sliced oranges 
te book of jolly games for and pineapple and serve cold. 
= children of all ages, ene ; 
and 4s) sled os waa Do more than ask for “Grape Juice” —say VWWELCH’S and GET IT! 
ges < add ss fi 
ve - peg: , eae we If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, express prepaid 
_ . a east of Omaha. Sample four-ounce bottle by mail ten cents. 
ep make many a happy 
me 
day for the youngsters. , 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, VVestfield, New York 
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“Don’t Envy a Good Complexion; 
Use Pompeian and Have One” 


Pompeian Massage Cream creates—not imitates—a fine 
complexion, Pompcian rubs in and rubs out. Nothing is 
left on the skin but the charming, healthy, natural glow 
produced by the gentle, invigorating friction process so 
peculiar to Pompeian, 

“Why, my dear! How well you look!” is an exclamation 
of genuine admiration that has been inspired almost count- 
less times by a clear, fresh Pompcian complexion. ‘Take a 
one-minute massage with Pompcian when callers come; 
when you go shopping; to the theatre or anywhere when 
you wish to look your best. For sale by all dealers, 50c, 
75c and $1.00. Shun cheaply-made imitations. 


Get Trial Jar 


Ihe trial jar of Pompeian is 


sufficient to show vou its peculiar 


tT 


rerits and benefits. Just send the 
oupon and 6c, 
SSS SS SSS SBS BEEBE eee eee eee eee 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Geutlemen:—Enclosed find 6c (stamps or coins) for 
trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream, 




















Choose 


Your 
Colors— 


Ask I helLadies’ Home Journal 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 

subject by mail. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
Separately if your questions are on different Subjects, Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 





QghCKER 
LIQUID 
TAR SOAP 
; Shampooing 


SPERFUMED) 


PRICK 90 CENTS 
THE PACKER HPG.CO. 
NEW VORB RA 


We now offer the cleansing 
and refreshing properties of 
pine-tar soap in two forms— 
cake and liquid. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap has 
the same high standard of qual- 
ity as the well known cake, and 
is delicately perfumed. 


The bottle is handy to use. 
When you are ready for the 
shampoo just wet your hair and 
sprinkle on a few drops of the 
golden brown liquid. Now get 
busy with your finger tips and 
see how quickly the creamy 
lather forms. Note the delicate, 
pleasing perfume. 


Pleasing after effects of healthful in- 
vigoration follow the regular use of 
2acker’s Tar Soap in either form— and 
remember that a clean, well-cared-for 


scalp is ¢he great factor in hair health. 


Packers 


CAKE er LIQUI 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap is sold at 50c a 
bottle. For 10c and the name of your druggist 
we will send you a liberal sample. 

We will also be glad to send you our in- 
dexed manual, ‘‘ The Hair and Scalp —Their 
Modern Care and Treatment,’’ free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 87G 81 Fulton St., New York 





HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat— 
Will not crush— 
Will not rust— 
Will not come unhooked— 
Easiest to sew on. 
Package of 24 
Hooks and 
24 Eyes 10c 
Ask your dealer or send 10c to the 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
67 S. Front St., Phila. 
Hamilton Coupon in Every 
ackage € 
Card of 5 Curlers - 25 * 
Card of 2 Curlers - 104 





{trust youl0days. Send no money. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 
mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A big 
“ose bargain. Remit §$2in tendaysorsell3 and Get Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. Enclose 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 

Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 
Anna Ayers,Dept.K-35,220 S.StateSt.,Chicago 


. a 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FasHIon EpITorRS 
THE Lap1iEs’ HomME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
Tue Lapis’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EpitorRs 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging the Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LaApies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
yourchildren—boys orgirls, from the tot ageto 
the ‘‘teens’’—address 

Mrs. SELINA YORKE 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
Tue Lapirs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very. young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
Physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

MISS MARIANNA WHEELER 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
outjof the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


MISS JENNIE C. JoNES 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can! Run My Home More Easily ? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE McGAFFEY FREDERICK 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“What Can 1 Give?” 


The best new ideas for hand-made gifts suit- 
able for any occasion will be suggested by mail 
for any member of the family, relative, fiancé, 
friend or acquaintance. We shall be able to 
answer more helpfully if we may have some 
idea as to the age of the recipient-to-be, his or 
her possible fads and the amount to be spent. 
Positively no purchases can be made. Address 


THE LITTLE GiFT EpITOR 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs”’ 


Any puzzling questions that girls have 
about what company to keep, how to act in 
Critical love affairs, and the thousand and one 
similar heart perplexities—in short, ‘‘heart 
affairs’’—will be confidentially and sympa- 
thetically answered by Mrs. Parks, who is a 
mother herself and in close touch with girls 
and their problems. 


Mrs, STICKNEY PARKS 
Tue Lapis’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lishedin THEJOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
Question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpDITorS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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Pretty Girl Questions 

Little aidsto beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 

THE LApDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


_ The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
Street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
On these matters will be answered by 

MRS. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about yrammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LADIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
On topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
MR. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss Marion HARRIS NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of Party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME PARTY EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Social Work in the Church 
Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISsTER’s SOCIAL HELPER 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’'s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music Epitors 
THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—questions about quotations, dates, 
science, history, women’s interests, the drama, 
etc. For these questions we have a special 
department. So, for anything not classified, 
address 


THE EpiTors oF *‘ WILL You TEL, Mer?” 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHT™A 











ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Free Color Plans 


Stencils 
Supplied 
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ALABASTINE 
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Full 5 Lbs. 
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Make your furniture ap- 
pear more beautiful by having 
the right tints on your walls. 
Choose “happy” colors for : 
living and dining rooms, and 
“‘estful’’? colors for bed- 
rooms. Keep up-to-date by 
decorating your home like 
homes of wealth, yet at small say 
expense. 


The FREE ALABASTINE 
BOOK of 40 Color Plans 
for all your rooms gives you 
this valuable information. 
Write for it at once, as a 
guide for your spring dec- 
orating. 


Alabastime 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Se cae 


ee ee 
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Alabastined rooms are everywhere fashion- 
able this year. The colors are rich and velvety, 
andevery variety of colorand tint is obtainable. 
Alabastine comes as a dry powder, is easily 
mixed with cold or warm water, and applied 
with a regular 7- or 8-inch wall brush. It will 
not rub off, chip nor peel when applied 
according to directions on package. Recom- 
mended by physicians because Alabastined walls 
do not collect dust and germs, Economical— 
great surface coverer. 

ALABASCO, our flat washable wall paint, is 
recommended for walls that get soiled and need 
washing. Large variety of colors. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE—Alabastine is 
not kalsomine. It is chemically and durably 
different. Over 25,000 dealers handle the beau- 
tiful Alabastine colors. For goodness’ sake 
(wall goodness) don’t take something else. 
Write us. 


* FREE BOOK 


Don’t start decorating without 
this book. Send postal for it 
now. 


% Alabastine Company 3% 


223 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 23, 105 Water St. New York 
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The Dangerous Business 


of Being a Baby 


ANGEROUS indeed when 
little bodies 
by sick 
cows, by ignorance, by disease ; 
and dangerous indeed when we 
know that one baby out of six—last 


we see the tiny 


menaced by dirty dairies, 


yCak=— died. 


But the danger grows less— Doctors 
and Scientists have learned much about 
how to keep our babies; and now the 
mothers of the nation have joined in the 


movement for “‘ Better Babies. 


“Better Babies’’ means, first, healthier 
mothers ; second, mothers who know. 


It means mothers who know that their Babies’ 
food is of most importance. Who know of the 
Who 
know that the Government Inspectors found 
only eight Clean Dairies in every hundred, and 
that in one State alone—under strict laws—there 
Who know that 
even when cow’s milk is pure it is too heavy in 
All milk contains curds. 
fleecy curd for 
babies, and never intended the heavy, tough curd 
of cow’s milk for such delicate little stomachs. 


Nestlés Food 


is nearer to mother’s milk than any other diet 
S the 
curd of the milk is rendered soft and fleecy as 


dangers for little babies in cow’s milk. 


are 200,000 infected cows. 


curd for little babies. 
But nature provided a light, 


you can give your baby. In NESTLE’ 


in mother’s milk. The 
best cow’s milk is the 
basis of NES TLE’S 
FOOD— the milk from 
clean, healthy cows, in 
Sanitary Dairies, that are 
carefully inspected. 
Then to it are added 
other food elements your 
baby needs, and that 
cow’s milk does not 
contain. 

Send the Coupon for 
a free trial package of 
twelve feedings andour 72 
page Book for Mothers. 


HIS THe Best 
p< a ce 











NESTLE FOOD COMPANY, 
77 Chambers Street, New York 
Please send me, FREF, your book 
and trial package. 


Name 


Address 























Send us the name of your dealer and receive Free Catalogue 


SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


STEIFF TOYS 

















Elephant No. 1143,2 (17 in. high, weight 9 
lbs.). The most solid Toy ever made. With 
voice. $5.35. The “ Button-in-the-Ear” 
is the well-known Brand of 

MARGARETE STEIFF CO. ,Toy Manufacturers, New York 
16th 8&t., Irving Place, N.Y. Inventors of the Teddy Bear. 















What 35,000 Girls Have 
‘Taught 


And What I Have Taught 
_\ Some of Them—No. 1 


2, Kee Lawn te th Ez é Qh 
4 Ge Ys 7 
A Club “With One Idea: 


The L adies 





Me 





To Make Money” 


[This Club, which is the largest one in the world, exists for the benefit of THE JouRNAL’s girl readers. No 


dues nor fees are charged,and the only requirement for entrance is the desire to earn money. 
interested is invited to correspond with the Manager of The Girls’ Club, who herself is a girl. 


care of THE LapiES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. | 


Bo pop ccnengen and money-making! What 
a strange union!” 

That was my first thought when THE JouRNAL 
people unfolded to me their plan of a Club to 
help girls earn money, and invited me to head it. 
“Why choose me, instead of one of you who are 
so much older and wiser?’”’ I asked. 

- Because you yourself are a girl,’ they an- 
swered. ‘‘ You have earned your living, under- 
stand the important part that money plays ina 
girl’s life, and can enter into the joys, cares, 
ambitions and problems of girlhood.”’ 

But that was just what my family informed 
me that I couldn’t do! They dubbed me (not 
for the first time) an imitation of a real girl; 
reminding me that I lived with my head buried 
in books. “You're sorry when a girl is hard 
up, but I can’t see you helping one to scrape 
together the money for a trousseau,’’ observed 
a male relative; and finally they all declared 
with one sincere voice: ‘‘ You’re a pessimist!” 


My Plunge Into Girldom 


TEVERTHELESS I became the Manager 
iN of this Club, to receive altogether, between 
that date and the present one, about 144,000 
letters of inquiry from girls, and to find, to 
my amazement, that the ‘‘one idea: to make 
money,”’ which by so many of my sex had been 
pursued like a will-o’-the-wisp through shop, 
office or factory, and back to the home, still 
without success, became a solid reality when 
our Club took told of it! 

So that is the first of the many things that 
contact with 35,000 girls has taught me: the 
strength of the silken cord of fellowship, to 
accomplish what the steel cable of a business 
organization cannot accomplish alone. In this 
month we celebrate the third anniversary of 
the foundation of our Senior Chapter, and I 
can’t think of any more appreciative message 
to these members of longest standing, who share 
with THE JouRNAL the honor of making The 
Girls’ Club the success that it is, than to tell 
them what I have learned from them. Perhaps 
I might mention that my family consider that 


“The | 


Any girl who is 
Just address her in 


I have learned to be much more of a real girl, 
and that I have been addressed by our Club 
members in their letters as ‘Dear Optimist’’! 

Not yet have I had need for a trousseau of 
my own, but I have “‘had a finger” in many a 
bridal chest which might not have been filled 
if its owner hadn’t started doing The Girls’ 
Club work. I fear I open very few printed books 
nowadays, for I’m kept busy reading the won- 
derful living book of girl nature, unfolded to 
me each day in my large correspondence. My 
friends no longer twit me with my shyness, but 
frankly envy me my thousands of interesting 
en among ambitious, successful 
girls. 


No, Seniors are Not Old! 


UT since I have spoken of our Senior mem- 

bers—what zs a Senior? 

For the information of our very newest 
members I must explain that Senior member- 
ship in The Girls’ Club has nothing to do with 
age or youth. It is a distinction reserved for 
those members whose fidelity and activ ity have 
stood the test of at least two years’ work in 
the Club—in other words, the aristocracy of our 
democratic Club. 

Does that word “‘aristocracy”’ startle you? 
Well, next month I expect to show you, as 
some of you have shown me, that girls are by 
nature undemocratic; that the word and the 
idea of ‘‘class’’ are dear to them; dearer to 
some (would you believe it?) than the ‘‘one 
idea: to make money.”’ Perhaps our Club has 
been a greater teacher to this small, exclusive, 
shivering, pathetic ‘‘class’—the moneyless 
who are too proud or too “sensitive” to work — 
than to any others. If you’re conscious of 
needing such lessons you may do something 
better even than reading this column next 
month. Write to me tonight—today—and I’ll 
tell you how the Club did it! 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LaAbirs’ HomE JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





- Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Rural and Primary Schools 


Seat Occupation and Reading 


REPARATION for the reading lesson offers 

splendid opportunity for various forms of 
seat occupation. Following the recitation with 
appropriate forms means thoughtful plan on 
the part of the teacher and well-directed activ- 
ity on the part of the children. 


The Mechanical Side of Reading 


AYING on the desk with letter-builders 

_s the new words in the lesson or writing the 
words. Laying all the words of two letters or 
three letters or four letters, etc., in the lesson. 
Laying all words that are name-words, all words 
that describe, all action words, etc. Finding 
and laying letters forming parts of words when 
the child knows them as sounds or sound- 
groups. Laying f families of words suggested in 
the lesson, as ‘‘ake’’: bake, cake, drake, fake, 
etc. Laying certain families suggested by 
words in the lesson, laying all the families in 
the lesson. Laying phrases or groups of words 
found in the lesson. 

Making and laying sentences, using the new 
words in the lesson. Making and laying sen- 
tences, using phrases and groups of words 
found in the lesson. Laying certain sentences 
on account of their construction, on account of 
their punctuation. Laying certain paragraphs 
of the lesson, sometimes the lesson. Laying 
other sentences like those in the lesson. 

The forms above suggested, carried out with 
letter-builders, may also be put in written form, 
but, so as to do away with too much written 
form, the letter-builders are advocated. 


The Thousht-Getting Side of Reading 


I EADING thelesson, then picturing it with 

crayon, or cutting the story. Reading the 
lesson, then giving other names to the lesson, 
writing the names on paper to bring to class. 
Reading the lesson, then giving names to the 
paragraphs, making an outline of the story. 
Reading the story, then writing it in his own 
words to read forthe class. Writing a letter to 
tell some one at a distance the story. After 
reading the story, writing a story very much like 
it. Rewriting the story in dialogue form. Re- 
writing it in the form of a play. Writing the 
story, the child making himself the hero. After 
reading the lesson write a good set of questions 
on it. Writing all the outside information he 
can gather bearing upon the lesson. Reading 
reference books in the library, gathering mate- 
rial, arranging material (organizing), reporting 
to the class. Writing a report on reading done 
outside of school hours. Reading given mate- 
rial ina certain time limit and writing down in 
his own words the thought gained. 


Children Not Using Books 


FEW forms correlated with these early 

lessons in reading: Placing seeds or any 
small objects around the form of the sentence 
given in reading, and written on a large sheet 
of cardboard without lines. Tracing with a pen- 
cil the sentence, pricking it witha pin. Writing 
the sentence unde r the teacher’s copy; writing 
it without seeing copy. Laying with lentils or 
pegs the new _ of the lesson, the new sen- 
tence learned. Laying with lentils or pegs words 
from memory, sentences from memory, or orig- 
inal sentences. Laying with lentils or pegs 
sounds, sound- groupsor families likethoseon the 
board or those remembered. Matching given 
words with word-builders. Drawing things sug- 
gested by words on cards. Laying with pegs 
or lentils the words objects suggest. 

Laying with pegs or lentils a large box on the 
desk, place in the box all words known (word- 
builders). Laying a large tree, hang on the 
tree words known. Laying a large pond, place 
letter-builders inside (fish), catch all the fish 
known. Build a wall of lentils or pegs, use 
words for bricks; all bricks known have their 
faces out; unknown, faces down. 

Hunting known words from piles of word- 
builders. Building of known words into sen- 
tences. Picturing the thought of a sentence. 
Cutting objects suggested by words, or a story 
suggested by a sentence. 


Supplementary Material 


ey alc eon. ai rma material gives good 
food for thought and forms excellent seat 
occupation. 

Reading cards are passed. The child lays 
the sentences with letters or word-builders; he 
copies the sentences. 

Old primers are cut up and parts pasted on 
cardboard. Children match printed material 
with written word-builders or letter-builders. 

Short stories are cut from other books and 
pasted on cardboard; this is used for silent 
reading by children. They sometimes write the 
thought gathered in their own words. 

Little sets of supplemental books kept and 
passed for silent reading for thought-getting 
are helpful. 

Story books from the library or brought 
from home are read and reports given 

Little sets of classics (five cents) are kept 
where children canread when through withother 
work; these are very helpful with seat occupa- 
tion in reading. 


NOTE—The forms given above are intended for the 
ruralschool. The teacher adapts to each grade what she 
feels to be best for that grade. Miss Mildren will be 
glad to answer any questions relative to this article, 
provided the request for help is accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope, 
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Phosphated 


The purest Gelatine com- 
bined with phosphoric and 
fruit acid; a delicious and 
healthful preparation in most 
convenient and_ agreeable 
form for use, requiring 


No Lemons—No Straining 


No Cooking 


Especially adapted for fruit 
desserts, salads and meat 
relishes. 

Made in White and Pink. The Pink re- 


quires no addition of coloring matter, and 
is the only Pink Gelatine on the market. 


Our Plain Gelatine, not phosphated, 
is the Standard of Excellence, and i 
used where tart flavor is not desired. 


For Sale By Grocers Generally 


Sample package and “The Story of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” illustrated, for 2-ct. stamp. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO. 


65 Western Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
Benjamin S. Gallup, Arch't, Hammond, La. 


Twenty-five Years of Proof 


**T built’a house 25 years agoand the same shingles 
areon today. Re built another five years ago, and 
in each case Cabot’s Creosote Stain is in good 
shape. Candidly, I'm afraid to build without 
using it.” Edwin F. Garman, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


saved him the expense of re-shingling and re-staining. 
They preserve the wood and lastingly beautify it. You 
protect yourself from tawdry, fading colors and rotting 
shingles by being sure that Cabot’s are used. 

Stains all oz 
od and name 


er the country. Send 
of nearest agent. 


You can get Cabot’s 

Jor samples on & 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
2 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















Crépe de Chine Dress $13.75 & 


Direct from manufacturer, express prepaid; Sid LP 


Style 320 (illustrated). Good quality Crépede | 
Chine, with fichu and collar of fine shadow lace. 

Latest draped skirt of self material throughout; 
two hip flounces. Black, navy, Copenhagen, 


TS 
brown, Wisteria, mahogany. Order by style fe \ 
number; give bust and waist measurements. : } 

New Catalogue No. R-1 of Dresses and Cos ae j 


fit guaranteed; money back if not satisfied. / hie 
ti TAN 
\ q 


tumes free on request. / 


MATERNITY DRESSES | 


Our experience enables us to design maternity y | 
dresses that fit the figure at all times, wear well 
ory are stylish. Style 330, same as Style 320 \ 
but for maternity, $14.25. Can also be worn after | | 
maternity. Order by number; give sor777aZ bust Vo] No. 
\ 320 
Dresses, ask for Maternity Catalogue No. M-1. \\ =A 
Satisfaction or money refunded, 


and waist measurements. For other Maternity 
Economy Manufacturing Co.,433 W. Broadway, New York Bry 
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TRADE MARK 


THE NEWEST AND PRETTIEST COLORS 


AND WEAVES EVERY SEASON IN WASH 
GOODS AND DAINTY DRESS MATERIALS 





URTON FABRICS come in cotton, silk 
and combinations of silk and cotton. 
Before you make a new shirtwaist, tub 

frock or party dress, go to the store where you 
trade, or write to the mail order department 
of that store, for samples of Burton Fabrics. 


Then you will see the newest weaves, 
colorings and designs of the season at their 
best. 

Beside a showing of extreme novelties in 
voiles, crépes, ratinés, and the like, there is an 
entirely original weave called New Cloth. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Burton Success of ror 


New Cloth in Plain Colors 


EW CLOTH is a combination of ratiné and crépe, with a 
linen effect. It retains in a modified form the rough finish of 
ratiné and has a ‘‘crépey’’ look and feel. 
NEW CLOTH comes in white, black and 50 beautiful plain 
colors at 25 cents a yard. 
One of the smart style innovations for Spring and Summer, 


1914, will be suits of New Cloth differing in coat and skirt. 





The Burton Success that is Standard 


MART and pleasing in appearance,—really amazing in its wearing 
qualities. Irish Poplin is the Standard fabric of this nature. 


67 colors—25 cents a yard. 





Plain and Fancies 


SPECIALLY charming for evening and summer dresses. Equal 
in quality to many fabrics at twice the price. 38 inches wide. 


75 cents to $1 a yard. 


At the Wash 


or POST HASTE 


ecb FABRICS are to be had in the Wash Goods Depart- 

ment of every first-class retail dry-goods store. 

If you live out-of-town write to any good store in your own 
parcel post zone and ask for samples of Burton Fabrics. 

You will receive New Cloth, Irish Poplin and the newest voiles, 
crépes and ratinés. Orders from these samples will be filled by the 
store on the day of receipt. 


The makers of Burton Fabrics are helping retail stores—by sup- 


New Cloth Brocades and Novelties 


OATS may also be in solid colors with white skirts, or skirts with 
patterns in checks, stripes and plaids contrasting with the color 
of the coat. 

Or the coats will be made of these distinctive New Cloth Patterns 
and will be worn with white skirts. 
NEW CLOTH in brocades and in stripes, woven checks, 


printed plaids, and fancy patterns sells at 35 cents a yard and upward. 


Leck ste 





A Fashion from Long Ago 


AY. crépe with original Dolly Varden designs. 
A dainty, delicate fabric of great charm. 


Usually sold at 65 cents a yard. 





For Foundations and Dresses 


IGHT, strong, attractive. By far the best fabric of its character 


without regard to price. Full yard wide. Fifty shades. 


50 cents a yard. 


Goods Counter 
by PARCEL POST 


plying them with complete sample outfits—to make this the quickest 
and most satisfactory mail order service ever known. 

Through the sampling outfits supplied by the makers of Burton 
Fabrics, you can deal with a store you kvow and have the gwickest and 
most satisfactory of mail order service. 

This Burton service brings to you instantly and easily the same 
fashionable materials that are being worn today in Paris, New York 


and the other great fashion centres of the world. 
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TRADE MAREK 


BURTON BROTHERS & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK 








COPYRIGHT 1913 BY BURTON BROTHERS & CO. 
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OUR delight 
in the rich, 
meaty taste of 
Dromedary 
Dates attests 
their food value. 
They are a most 
delicious fruit, 
and food analy- 
ses prove that 
they stand very 
high among the 
most nutritious 
foods. 






Meat—Round Steak 










Eggs—Boiled 680 | 











Honey 1520 





A comparison of 


Food Values 


obtained from 
Government 
Reports and 
other reliable 


Dromedary 
Dates come 
in distinctive 
brown and yel- 
low cartons, and 
are so packed sources 
and wrapped v0 Mn 
that they reach ay 
you as clean, fresh 

and delicious as 
when gathered in far-off Arabia. 





DATENUT BUT- 
ye — made = 
dates and nuts, 

delicious ane 
for bread,”’ offer- 
ing big food values. 
Its taste appeals 
strongly to chil- 
dren. Your grocer 
should supply you; 
or for a regular 15- 
cent Jar send 15c. 











NOVEL COOK BOOK FREE. 
Send for our novel cook book, one of 
the most unusual ever printed; has 100 
recipes using Dromedary products — 
every recipe won a prize. 

THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dept. 
Beach and Washington Sts., New York 



































Send i Sold direct by miil only. They 


actually save you money, though 


made from more expensive mate- 

Catalog rialsand morecarefully thanusual 
FREE ready-madeclothes. Among more 
than 50 original Ford styles for 

girls and boys, you are sure to find what your child 
needs. Play Suits, Middy Blouse and Russian 
Suits. Party Froc ks, Rompersand Special London 
styles. Well cut; double stitched, strongly rein 
forced; colors combined with taste. Dozens of 
patterns at 60c to $2.50; special styles up to $5.00. 


Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits 28% 


Our modelsare exclusive, of excellent material, well 
shaped, well made. Every garment has a clever, 
distinctive cut — many little touches that will be 
a constant delight. They are created by special- 
ists. So attractive, so different they win admira- 
tion wherever worn. Money backif unsatisfactory. 


Write for catalog today 
Ford & Allen, Inc.,50 Federal St., Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 














Free samples—Sree delivery everywhere. No Dealers, 
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eater 


By Annie Russell 


LMOST the first question a theatrical man- 
+-\ ager asks himself when he has a play under 
consideration is: ‘‘ Will it please the tired busi- 
ness man?” For this man represents, numeri- 
cally at least, an immensely important element 
among theatergoers, for not only is he repre- 
sented in numbers, but also where he goes his 
family goes. Thus he forms a majority to be 

catered to by the amusement provider. 

Now just what particular qualities a play 
must have to appeal successfully to the tired 
business man no manager can say with cer- 
tainty. If one could foretell theatrical suc- 
cesses there would not be the costly failures 
that there are each season, and under the man- 
agement, too, of firms of ripest experience, 
whose only guide to what the public wants is 
through the plays that succeed. But even these 
are treacherous and misleading guides, for at 
the very height of the success of these plays the 
public may be on the verge of satiety and ready 
to veer in another direction toward a wholly 
opposite type of play, leaving the manager with 
his “‘sure winner”’ stranded and bewildered by 
the capriciousness of public taste. “‘The suc- 
cess of today is the failure of tomorrow” ought 
to be a theatrical axiom. 

It is really easier to decide what the tired 
business man does not want. He does not 
wantShakespeare. You have tothink when you 
hear Shakespeare, he argues, and he has had 
to think all day at the office. No,it must not be 
Shakespeare. Normust it bea historical, a soci- 
ological, a theological, a political, nor a poetical 
play. I shall never forget a tired business 
man’s comment on two poetical plays. He 
came to see me in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and was horribly bored. I asked him 
why. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘it is too much like 
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that darned ‘Peter Pan’! 


TO; YOUR tired business man wants facts, 

LN not fairies—not fairies of poetry and litera- 
ture at any rate. And though he may be 
dragged by an eager family to see a serious dra- 
matic work that happens to be a reigning popu- 
lar success he is not happy. As one sees him 
from the stage he sits deep in his chair, too 
apathetic to sit upright. He is gloomy and un- 
friendly and becomes more so in proportion as 
the sentiment grows finer, the reasoning more 
subtle, the acting less obvious, the humor more 
exquisite and delicate. And if there is pathos 
or tears that touches the limit of his endurance! 
He hates to have his heartstrings played upon. 

The T. B. M. regards an actress with the abil- 
ity to make one cry as an artist, to be admired 
at a distance—and at a long distance too! 
But now see the T. B. M. at what he calls a 
‘light show.” His whole manner is changed. 
Instead of sitting deep and relaxed he sits up- 
right, with a keen desire to miss nothing on the 
stage. He is alert to catch the point of every 
joke. He roars with delight when it comes. He 
pounds the arms of his chair with joy when the 
fellow with the red nose hits the other fellow on 
the back and knocks out his false teeth! And 
see the tremendous energy he displays when 
he is applauding for an encore of the popular 
song or the Amazon march. He has plenty of 
eager attentiveness, too, for sensational plays. 
He doesn’t mind about bad writing, or illogical 
deductions, or empty platitudinous morality, 
or cheap sentimentality, or gross exaggeration 
in character drawing. If one of the characters 
in the play should be a woman doctor she must 
be caricatured; a real, normal professional 
woman with charm of appearance and manner 
wouldn’t be the real thing to him. Jews, Irish- 
men, suffragettes, professors, poets—all must 
represent old, stage-worn traditional types. 

He would not fora minute stand for the social 
arguments at a political meeting that he de- 
mands on the stage, because he doesn’t want 
to think at the theater. He doesn’t want to 
learn anything there. He doesn’t want to be 
instructed in any way on any subject. Emo- 
tionally you may do what you like with him 
to make him laugh; you can make his nerves 
tingle with excitement, and he will thank you 
for a good time. But do not ask him to think. 


\ TE MUST be careful, however, not to be 
misled by the T. B. M.'s attitude toward 
theserioustheater. Frankly speaking his tired 
ness is an excuse and not areason. I have ob- 
served in this type of man, generally speaking, 
symptoms of general debility toward other 
forms of art as well, and I have come to the con- 
clusion (not unreasonably, I hope) that the true 
source of his fatigue springs from his own lack of 
desire to improve his taste. He is really a big 
boy whois always too tired torun an errand, but 
who has vitality enough to play baseball from 
dawn to dusk. To be candid the T. B. M. is 
mentally lazy. He would rather read ‘light 
stuff,’ for instance, than good literature; he 
would rather hear light catchy music than seri- 
ous music; and all along the line of general cul- 
ture he shows a disinclination toward any least 
mental effort. He prefers to take his intellectual 
pleasure in his shirtsleeves, so to speak. 


I {ORTUNATELY for the arts there are busi- 
ness men, not of the tired variety, who find 
mental refreshment in a good play and in good 
acting, whose nerves really resent being strung 
up to a higher tension after an arduous day by 
still more high tension at the theater; who have 
had enough of the sordid facts of business life 
to be glad to forget them in seeing representa- 
tions of the sentiment side of existence, the 
beautiful things, the fairy tales of life; who 
like to be reminded of tenderness and loyalty 
and love; who enjoy a fine literary flavor and 
poetic thought in a play, and who leave the 
theater reinvigorated, encouraged and stimu- 
lated by such plays, rather than feverishly 
excited by glitter and glare and noise and fool- 
ishness, with nothing to remember of the 
performance but vulgar folks, vulgar, ignoble 
ideals, soulless materiality and hard cynicism. 
When the tired business man tells me that 
his business activities unfit him for an evening 
at a serious play I know that he is at the point 
of departure from the pleasant path of sane, 
wholesome and _ brain- resting amusement for 
the kind in which there is no he alth. Of course 
there is back of his desire for only amusement 
at the theater a deeper reason than mere lack 
of culture. To those of us who are watching 
the trend of taste among theatergoers, we see 
the demand for comedy growing apace. This 
is true of the whole world of theatergoers, 
even among those of the highest culture. 


“T“RAGEDY, which used to predominate, is 
being less given and less written, even in the 
historic home of classical tragedy and tragic 
actors, the world-famous Comédie Frangaise in 
France. There was a controversy a few years 
ago among the Sociétaires as to the justice of 
the actors of tragedy sharing equally with the 
actors of comedy in the profits of the organ- 
ization, on the contention that tragedies were 
less frequently given and less profitably sup- 
ported by the public. And this even with such 
great tragedians in the company as Mounet- 
Sully and Madame Second—Weber! 

With us in America the taste for tragedy 
and tragic acting is limited to a comparatively 
small group of admirers; and our tragedians 
are passing away, with no school for training 
new ones. Even our emotional actors are turn- 
ing toward comedy, so great is the demand for 
it. Comedy of all types is the demand of the 
present day, and the reason back of it all is not 
alone a selfish desire to see no suffering, not 
alone because we are rich and self-indulgent, 
but also because life has become so self-con- 
scious. We are made so terribly aware of the 
suffering about us; our newspapers bring it to 
us daily, our sanitariums are filled with nervous 
wrecks, the very posters on the walls depict the 
widespread misery of tuberculosis, the daily 
appeals for help for suffering tragic lives—all 
this is thrust upon us as never before, and we 
may not turn our eyes from it. But we do try 
to forget it. Or, perhaps with a higher wish, 
we try to keep our eyes and thoughts upon the 
happy side of things. That is right, for cheer- 
fulness breeds cheerfulness. 

We should have comedy in our theaters by 
all means. But let us insist that it be real 
comedy: comedy with laughter and tears and 
seriousness and joy intermixed as they are in 
the comedy of life. We need not see morbid 
plays, or woful plays, or vulgar plays unless we 
wish to; and if we must laugh at the theater 
let us laugh happily, cheerfully and whole- 
somely. Let us not be afraid to see a little of 
the pathos of life too. It is good for us to feel 
our hearts grow big with tenderness and sym- 
pathy. It is good for us who are prosperous 
and fortunate to be reminded of those who are 
struggling and failing. 


UR theatergoing should be of the highest 

possible standard. We should be abso- 
lutely intolerant of stupid, vulgar shows. 
Surely our tired business men can take their 
theater pleasures with the same delight in high- 
class comedy as the tired business men of other 
countries! If they cannot, for some reason, at 
least it is not surely too much to ask of them 
that they shall not be proud of their bad taste, 
boasting loudly that they only go to the theater 
to be amused; that they “can’t stand for 
ck ISsi¢ al stuff, either musical or dramatic.” 

It is the business men of this country that 
we are looking to for the greatness of our future. 
The theater is and always has been a great 
factor in the dissemination of manners, ideals 
and morals, and if our business men demand 
of it only foolish amusement they are directly 
responsible for a reacting, pernicious and stul- 
tifying influence on our civilization. The T 
B. M. owes it to himself, his family and to the 
stage to find a remedy for his tiredness at the 
theater. As an unfailing tonic, if he will but 
try it, he will find that a course of well-written, 
well-acted and intere sting high-standard plays 
will really rest, amuse and satisfy him in the 
end far more than the kind that are served up 
for his candy appetite. 
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OU who appreciate 

the best in furniture, who 
know that the kind handed 
down from one generation to 
another must be made of the 
best woods and built with 
greatest care, will appreciate 
our Holland Dutch Arts and 
Crafts furniture; the best and 
most comfort-giving furniture 
made. 

Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts and 
Crafts furniture is famous all over this 
country; it is handled by the best deal- 
ers; is made by Dutch descendants of 
famous craftsmen of the Netherlands; 
men who love their work and who do 
such work as is not to be found else- 
where. Go to our dealer, see this fur- 
niture; look at the portfolio of 600 


patterns and let us send you, free, a 
64-page style book. 


We have some small-sized, cute Dutch wooden 
shoes; decorated; hand made; only 20c a pair. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 


Department L 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Holland, Mich. 
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: cleans everything. 
t 5c and larger packages. 
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“Stahot” Water Bottle 
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INDIA FIRRE COVER 

SOFT DOWNY COVER wm N ae 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY } 


t.16, Janesville, Wis. 


and SYRINGE 
6 MONTHS TRIAL 
Guaranteed 5 Years 


Write for Free Book 
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. 0 I ighe st type 
tailored coats & suits 
$2529 to $5529 


The woman who appreciates wearing In “The Styles Coming In’’—the 
the correct styles a little in advance of | Wooltex Style Book for Spring, 191 4— 
other women, finds them earliest in you will find illustrated the incoming 
W ooltex. fashions of the finer types in women’s 

The woman who enjoys the knowl- and misses’ coats, suits and skirts. 
edge that her coats and suits are not You will also find described in this 
common, is gratified with Wooltex. book the correct materials to seek when 

The woman who values the fact that you select your Spring apparel. 
her apparel is the real product of The H. Black Company, Cleveland, 
creative art, and that it is made under Ohio, makers of Wooltex coats, suits 
a careful censorship that insures thor- and skirts, will be glad to send you a 
ough tailoring as well as attractive de- copy of this book, which should prove 
sign, is constant in her admiration for of great help to you in the selection ot 
W ooltex. your Spring garments. 

The name Wooltex on a woman’s When you have once become the pos- 
coat or tailored suit, stands definitely sessor of a Wooltex coat or suit, you will 
for excellence, refinement and correct- have madea valuable discovery in how to 


ness of style. dress exceedingly well at reasonable cost. 
7w ” ‘© ° oe’, are, a Ve : @ v cc : on 

These illustrate a few of the attractive Wooltex styles and values. 

If you do not delay, you can obtain them in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wool 
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B producing perfect biscuit and delivering 
them from bakery to table, oven fresh, the 
National Biscuit Company completes its purpose 
to make each variety of its biscuit —sweetened 
or unsweetened — whether known as crackers or 
cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or jumbles— the 
best of its kind. 


Selected materials have aided this purpose —flour, 
sugar, butter, eggs, nuts and spices, fruits and 
flavors. Improved methods of manufacture, new 
machinery and modem bakeries have resulted. 


The packages with the famous In-er-seal Trade 
Mark, the familiar glass front can and the attrac- 
tive small tins, bing them to you oven fresh. 
Grocery stores everywhere are constantly supplied 
with these perfect biscuit. 


Buy biscuit baked by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Always look for that Name 





NATIONAL. 
BISCUIT 
. COMPANY 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


TO MY GIRL READERS: As amother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make 
clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer 
you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. For obvious 
reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. Address me, 
please, in care of THE LADIES’ Home JOuRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WONDER how many girls 


NeverPermit Familiarities 





with whom I have been 
corresponding during the last 
year have thought much 
about personal influence? 
Every human being creates 
an atmosphere that is either 
pleasant and joyous or cold 
and repellent. Have you 
ever asked yourself whether 
you are emitting an atmos- 
phere of light and beauty? 
Have you done all in your 
power to cultivate the tal- 
ents, many or few, which 
have been given to you, so 
that you may have more 
wisdom and a keener appre- 
ciation of the opportunities 
which a wise Providence is 
giving you every day of 
your life? 

How about the outward 
and material things of your 
life? Have you grown more 
tidy, more modest and less 
gaudy in your attire? Are 
you “following a multi- 
tude” and adopting the 
vulgar fashions of this pres- 
ent day, forgetting that 
your bodies are “temples”’ 
to be adorned fitly for the 
indwelling of that holy thing 
called the soul? 

Is your language more re- 
fined than it was before, 
more free from bitter sar- 
casm and unkindness? 

My earnest desire for you who have endeared 
yourselves to me through your letters is that 
you may deepen and strengthen in character 
and grow into grand, strong women, ornaments 
to your homes and to your country, which has 
need of you, fit to bear and to rear noble sons 
and daughters to take their part in carrying 
forward the work of the wonderful country. 





Companionship of Both Sexes Desirable 


AM the only one at home, my two brothers 

being married. I have a good home, study 
music, have my own way about most things 
and have a good many friends, nearly all of 
my own sex. I have one very dear girl friend, 
but will soon lose her,as she is about to be 
married. [am twenty-four years old and have 
always attended dances and theaters, and I go 
to the seashore every summer, but I share all 
these pleasures with my father. I havenever 
been sought by young men, and when I some- 
times hint that Ido not have a good time like 
the other girls Papa thinks I am ungrateful, 
for he gives me everything I ask for. I hope 
you will understand ime, for though I have 
had many pleasures I have not had the com- 
panionship of the other sex. Tell me how I 
can overcome this discontented feeling. Ihave 
only felt like this since I have known that my 
friend is soon to be married, and have seen her 
happiness. Kitty. 

You are very fortunate in having a happy 
home and so indulgent a father, and I judge 
from your letter that you are aware of it. 
Yet you are a girl and it is natural that you 
should desire what all healthy-minded girls long 
for—a home of your own and some one to love 
you well enough to want you as his wife. I 
doubt if any normal woman does not desire a 
home, with husband and children of her own. 
This feeling is nothing to be ashamed of nor 
unworthy the best woman. If your father is 
companionable can you not tell him that you 
long for the society of those of your own age? 
I am sure he will understand and not think 
you undutiful. Where do your friends make 
their acquaintances? You attend dances and 
theaters and have summer outings; do you 
make yourself agreeable to those you meet, or 
are you reserved and shy? Your father has 
given you every opportunity to make friends; 
I wonder if the fault is yours? Look at the 
question fairly and decide if the difficulty is 
not in your attitude toward others, rather than 
in sharing these pleasures with your father. 


Was it an Engagement ? 


AM a young girl of twenty, very much in 

love with a man two years my senior. I am 
practically engaged to him, for I have been 
going with him for two years. I have heard 
that I have a rival in a neighboring town. I 
have never seen this girl and do not like to be- 
lieve that he is playing a dual réle. I have 
never asked him about the other girl, but I feel 
very much hurt that he should keep this from 
me. If he loves her I want him to marry her 
and be happy, rather than marry me and be 
unhappy. oe Ce 

The fault is yours that you do not ask an 
explanation. You are not frank with him. 
What do you mean by “ practically engaged”? 
If such a thing is not definitely understood by 
both of you your first duty is to clear away 
all misunderstanding. You should not allow 
yourself to be placed in such an equivocal 
position. Your self-respect should demand an 
explanation, and you should make him under- 
stand that he cannot play with you. Ask him 
about this young girl you have heard of, and, 
if he does not satisfy you, have nothing more 
to do with him. No man of honor would play 
his double game. 


ERHAPS my question 

may seem trivial to you, 
but it is perplexing to me. 
Iam a city girl attending a 
coeducational college. As is 
the custom I was ‘‘rushed”’ 
by the various clubs and 
sororities at the first of the 
year, and finally I joined the 
one to which the best girls in 
the college belong. As an 
accompaniment to this 
society rushing I had a great 
many “‘dates.”’ 

Very soon I found that 
nearly every boy in college 
expected that the girls would 
permit familiarities, andthat 
the girls did allow privileges 
which I had been brought 
up to consider as being 
granted only to those whom 
the girls expected tomarry. I 
tried to show by my actions 
that I did not care for such 
conduct, and at the same 
time to have a good time 
without being ‘‘spoony.” 
As a result I have very few 
“dates” now. 

I am writing to know 
your opinion of boys who 
demand such familiarities 
and refuse to go with girls 
who will not allow them. I 
am popular in every other 
way, and have been elected 

to several honorary class and school offices, 
and I seem to be liked by the boys in an 
abstract way. Can you tell me how to gain 
real friendship? I don’t want to be thought 
prudish, but I feel that a girl should consider 
herself sacred and not waste her love in flirting. 
The other girls laugh at my notions and call 
me ‘‘old fashioned.” FH 

I think that girls are largely responsible 
for the attitude of boys in this matter; for if, 
whenever fun merged into familiarity, the girls 
would instantly check such conduct, the boys 
would soon learn what to expect whenever they 
dared transgress the barrier of a self-respecting 
manner. Good fellowship between the sexes 
is right and enjoyable, but never should be 
allowed to degenerate into coarseness and vul- 
garity. I detest the word ‘‘spooning” and all 
that it implies. 

From all parts of the country come letters 
from girls who have maintained their self- 
respect in their friendships with the opposite 
sex, saying over and over again that though 
they have been left out for a time, if they re- 
fused to allow any familiarity, yet in the end 
they have invariably gained the respect and 
companionship of the very ones who at first 
resented their “‘stand-off’’ attitude. To be 
popular a girl must be friendly, willing to give 
her best, making herself agreeable to all; not 
claiming her own way, but willing to yield to 
the wishes of cthers, and being desirous to 
please. 

A real friendship is a great gift, and happy 
is the lot of one who has a few real friends. 
But one can be friendly to all, yet shun senti- 
mentality. Sentiment is as commendable as 
sentimentality is offensive to all high-minded 
people. If one could only plan a crusade 
against all such foolish weakness and make 
girls realize their great privilege in uplifting 
and purifying the characters of their boy 
friends, we should make a rapid stride toward 
the millennium. 


A Case of Misplaced Affection 


AM a young man twenty-five years old. 

About six years ago I met a young girl in 
my home town. We went to school together 
and I grew to love her. She in return loved 
me, but her parents objected on account of 
religious differences. She tried to win their 
consent to our engagement, but it was impos- 
sible. I went to another town to work, but 
we wrote to each other frequently and I 
thought she was true tome. Imagine my sur- 
prise when one day I received a letter from 
my mother telling me that the girl was mar- 
ried to another man. 

That was three years ago and I have been 
away all this time trying to forget her, but I 
simply cannot. Ilove her just the same now 
as I did years ago. Do you think I will ever 
learn to forget her? 

I have heard that she does not love the man 
she married. I have not been at home, even 
to visit my own people, because I did not 
want to see her. What shall I do to overcome 
this love? im a: 

You are throwing away your greatest treas- 
ure—a good, loving heart. This woman is not 
worthy of you and you must strive to forget 
her. Do not say it is impossible, for others 
have done so under as trying circumstances. 
Go out and see people, join some interesting 
society and make yourself useful in it, for you 
are living too much within yourself. You are 
wise in not returning home until you have 
conquered this feeling, for by doing so you will 
put yourself in the way of temptation by seeing 
this man’s wife. Some day you will rejoice and 
be glad that you did not marry this woman 
who was so untrue to you. 
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54 Inch “Sg 
Adjustable @j 
Handle. 
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comfort. 


brings every out-of-the-way place within easy reach. 
Wizard Polish gives an added newness to furniture and wood- 


WIZARD 


Triangle Polish Mop 


The Mop that “Gets-in-the-Corners” 


Reaches everywhere—to nearby corners, cor- 
ners under beds and tables, to tops of doors an 
high moldings. Reaches and beautifies all in one 

short, easy sweep. Fine for polished floors as well 
as for oilcloth and linoleums. 


Has a “Human Elbow” 


Handle now made with a “human elbow” which 
sets mop at any desired angle instantly for any clean- 
ing need. Mop comes already 
treated. Does not make floors oily 
and slippery. The 11,154 mop ends 
pick up all dust and restore the 
= orginal finish to floors and wood- 
work as you go along. 


Price $1.50 


Sold by over 
fifty thousand deal- 
ers. If unable to 
get one, send us 
$1.50 and we will 
see that you are 
immediately sup- 
plied. Also obtain- 
able in chemically 
treated form, espe- 
cially adapted for 
use on wax floors. 
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appy Housecleaning! 


This year, housecleaning loses all its old-time drudgery and dis- 
Three things make it all easier and happier: 
The Wizard Triangle Mop — the mop that “gets-in-the-corners” — 
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work in half the time required by old-fashioned methods. 
And while the work is being done, the children are enjoying 
themselves with the wonderful “Wizzikin” Theatre which delights 


them for hours at a time. 


WIZARD 
POLISH 


*“More Than a 
Furniture Polish”’ 


Removes dust, finger marks, blem- 
ishes and scratches. Makes every- 
thing bright and new as you dust with 
it. No shaking. No special direc- 
tions. No objectionable varnish odor. 


Secret Oriental Oil 


This scientific ingredient for which 
we send eleven thousand miles gives 
that hard, dry, lustrous finish you like 
to see on your furniture. 


It is this ingredient that makes 
WIZARD POLISH a varnish food— 
that keeps finest fin- 
ishes from cracking 
and checking. 


It is this that keeps 
your good fumiture at 
its best all the time, 
without fear that some 
day the dainty finish 
will be marred by some 
harsh polish made only 
for temporary beauty. 

Many sizes. 25c up. 
Read the WIZZIKIN 
Theatre offer and learn 
of the prize that any 
bottle brings you. 





WIZARD PRODUCTS COMPANY, anc I 1475 Weert Sith in Yi CHICAGO, ILL. 





Read on and learn of this three-fold efficiency and comfort. 


WIZZIKIN THEATRE 


2 Acts 8 Characters 


Transformation Scene 
Read How To Get It 


This real working model of a real theatre will 
make a big hit with the children. Size 9x 12 in. 
It has two fine acts and one grand transfor- 
mation scene. The eight characters are Miss 
Busybee, her mother and brother, and a band of 


five WIZZIKIN fairies from the moon. Theatre 
beautifully lithographed in 8 colors. 
Wonderful Tricks 

The Wizzikins do many wonderful tricks. Their antics 


will delight the children for hours at a time. 

Send us the coupon found in any carton of Wizard 
Polish, and the small sum it calls for in stamps or 
silver, and the theatre and a fine 20-page book of 
Unless 


Wizzikin verses go to you without further cost. 
you send the cou- 
pon you must send 
$1. The theatre 
cannot be bought 
for less anywhere. 


Do it now. Get 
the WIZARD 
POLISH today. 
If you can’t get it, write 
us. Price of mop and 
polish the same in Can- 
ada as in the United 
States. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern 8147 
Ladies’ Kimono Dress, closing at the 
side-front. Blouse with Robespierre 
or Medici collar, full-length sleeve per- 
forated for shorter length, crush girdle; 
two-piece skirt, with one-piece pannier 
tunic. Skirt in floor length 41 inches 
center-front. Quaker Lace flouncing 
No. 1224934, which is 27 inches wide, 
is used for waist and tunic. 


Quaker Laces 
are not sold by 
mail. We cannot 
send samples, but 
we will gladly 
send you “‘ The 
Quaker Lace 
Book for 1914’ 


free on request. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern 8062 
Ladies’ dress closing in the back. Peas- 
ant waist with V neck, elbow sleeves 
and gathered trimming section in bib 
effect front and back. One-piece draped 
skirt with or without double tunic in 
straight or scalloped outline at the lower 
edge. Skirt in floor length 44 inches 
center-back from regular waist-line. 
Skirt is cut 3 inches center-front and 
11% inches at center-back above regular 
waist-line. Size 36 requires 334 yds. of 
42-inch Quaker Lace Allover No. 821 
and 4 yards of 30-inch material for tunic. 
Girdle takes 14 yard 27-inch material. 


You can obtain these patterns from any dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


The foremost fashion authorities 
endorse Quaker Laces 


N co6peration with the authoritative 

fashion magazines, we are enabled 
to show their latest garment patterns 
with Quaker Laces featured thereon. 

The two Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns above are striking examples o 


the application of Quaker Laces to 
the prevailing styles. 


In selecting the lace for your new 
gowns, waists, or lingerie, be sure to 
specify Quaker Laces. 


When buying 
laces look for the 
Quaker Head on 
the blue card. 
The lace shown 
here Quaker 
Lace No. 13377. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY § - 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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e Young Mothers 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge 





» M.D. 


Ee YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 


monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


Babies must be registered before they are six 


months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send them in to be answered here if they are of enough interest to 
other mothers; or they will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters 
to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Some Infectious Diseases 


EASLES, German measles, scarlet fever, 

whooping cough, mumps, diphtheria and 
chicken pox are among the most frequent 
diseases of infants and young children. In 
connection with these diseases the young 
mother often has many puzzling questions pre- 
sented to her. While children may have these 
diseases at any time of the year it is during 
the season when school 
is in session that we find 


from others for fully two weeks, better three 
weeks, from the beginning of the first symptom. 

In German measles also it is in the early 
stage of the disease that it is most infectious, 
but it may be communicated to other children 
at any time during its course. The patient 
should be kept away from other children for 
two weeks at least. 

In scarlet fever, a most contagious disease, 
we find the most infectious period a little later 
in the disease than in the 
first two diseases men- 





more cases than at other 
times. 

One of the first puz- 
zling questionsinconnec- 
tion with these diseases 
is: How long after being 
exposed is the child likely 
to show the first symp- 
toms of the disease? 

This timeiscalled ‘‘ the 
period of incubation.” 
In measles it is usually 
from eleven to fourteen 
days, but maybe as late 
as twenty-one days. In 
German measles it is 
usually from fourteen to 
twenty-one days; scarlet 
fever, two to six days; 
whooping cough, seven 
tofourteendays;mumps, 
seventeen to twenty 














tioned, but it may be con- 
tracted at any time from 
the first symptom to the 
very end of allsymptoms 
and complications. Usu- 
allyitisnecessary to keep 
the patient away from 
other children for six 
weeksfrom the beginning 
of the disease, sometimes 
for even a longer period. 
It depends on the length 
of time it takes for the 
body to peel, or, as it is 
correctly termed, ‘‘des- 
quamate.”’ Every par- 
ticle of dry skin must be 
off before it is safe to 
allow the child to mingle 
with other children. 
Even in very mild cases 
this rule holds good, for 














days; diphtheria, two to 
five days; chicken pox, 
fourteen to sixteen days. 
It must be remembered that individuals differ, 
and the above periods given are only for the 
average. 


HE next question to be considered deals 
with the mode of infection; it is: How may 
a child contract one of these diseases? 

In measles it is usually necessary for a child 
to come into contact with a child who is com- 
ing down with the disease or with one who 
already has it. It is indeed possible for a third 
person to carry the disease, or for furniture, 
toys, houses, etc., to have the germs of the 
disease on them and thus convey it to a child, 
but this is very unusual. 

In German measles the infection is by means 
of direct contact, not being carried by a third 
person. In scarlet fever we have an entirely 
different proposition. Here the disease may 
be contracted by direct contact, or be carried 
by a third person, by toys, furniture, bedding, 
food, carpets, books or animals. Epidemics 
have been traced to the milk supply—a man 
who had a very mild form of scarlet fever, and 
not knowing it, milking a herd of cows while 
his hands were peeling, and the disease was 
then spread to many families who took the 
milk he sold. The germs of the disease are very 
long-lived, and unless proper fumigation has 
been done it is possible for another child to 
contract ‘the disease months afterward if he 
moves into a house or a room where there has 
previously been a case of scarlet fever. 

In whooping cough it is most often by direct 
contact that the disease is spread, it usually 
being necessary for one child to be near another 
who has the disease in order for him to take it; 
but it is also possible to convey the disease on 
the clothing or through a third person if a very 
short time has elapsed; or if the child who 
has the cough has expectorated or vomited on 
clothing or in a room with which another child 
is soon brought into contact. 

In mumps close contact is usually required 
to contract the disease, but rare cases have 
been known where it has been carried by a 
third person. In diphtheria direct infection 
of one person by another is the most frequent 
method of the spread of the disease, but indirect 
infection is not very uncommon; the clothing, 
bedding, toys, books, letters, carpets, hangings, 
animals, etc., that have been near a patient 
with diphtheria may convey the disease to 
another child. A third person, especially the 
nurse or the doctor, may carry the germs of 
the disease to another child, although this is 
not very often done. Diphtheria may also be 
spread by means of a milk supply. 

Chicken pox, although a mild disease, is a 
very contagious one. It is usually contracted 
by means of direct exposure to another case, 
but may be by means of a third person. 


[ed we come toa very important question, 
LN or, rather, two questions: When is the 
disease infectious? How long should a child 
having the disease be kept away from other 
children? 

In measles the disease is most infectious 
from the very first stage. From the moment 
the child begins to sneeze, his nose begins to 
“run” or his eyes water, or he has the least little 
cough, he may, and in nine cases out of ten he 
will, give it to every other child, who has not 
already had it, with whom he comes into con- 
tact. So throughout the entire course of the 
disease the patient may give it to other chil- 
dren, although there is less danger of his doing 
so after the rash fades than in the early stages; 
but the patient must be isolated or kept away 
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from the mildest case a 
very malignant one may 
be contracted. 

In whooping cough the disease may be given 
to another child from the start, or even before 
the typical ‘‘ whoop” develops; and it may be 
considered infectious as long as the child coughs, 
although it is often considered only necessary 
to keep the child apart from other children for 
a period of two months. 

When a child has mumps he may give the 
disease to other children from a few days before 
the swelling is seen until ten days after it has 
disappeared. It is usually considered safe to 
keep the child apart from other children for a 
period of three weeks from the beginning of 
the attack. 

Diphtheria is very infectious from the begin- 
ning of the attack. It runs such a varied course 
that it is very hard to say just how long the 
patient should be kept away from others. In 
cities this is usually determined by taking nu- 
merous “cultures” from the noses and throats 
of the patients, and as long as the bacillus 
that causes the disease is found in these cultures 
the patient is isolated. Sometimes this is 
two wecks, again it may be five or six weeks. 

Chicken pox is infectious from the onset, or 
first symptoms, and may be contracted by 
other children until the last crust covering the 
little spots has fallen off. The period here also 
varies greatly, usually from two to three weeks; 
: depends on how profuse the eruption has 

een. 


\V HAT should be done at the close of the dis- 

ease to prevent others from contracting 
it? This is an important thing to decide, not 
only for the rest of the family, but also for 
the community at large. In measles, German 
measles, whooping cough, mumps and chicken 
pox the Health Department of New York City 
does not consider fumigation essential, but ad- 
vises that a thorough scrubbing of floors, furni- 
ture and everything in the room where the 
patient has been kept while ill, then an airing 
in the sunlight for twenty-four hours, will be 
sufficient. 

Personally I prefer to have every room, where 
a patient with one of the above contagious 
diseases has been, fumigated with formalin first 
and then scrubbed and aired, also all clothing 
and bedding boiled wherever it is possible. In 
my opinion it is well worth the trouble and 
gives a feeling of cleanliness and security not 
otherwise to be obtained. 

In cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria it 
is usually obligatory in all places to fumigate 
the apartment of the patient at the close of 
the disease, and to destroy all toys, books and 
articles not especially valuable. The rugs, car- 
pets, mattresses and heavy bedding that can- 
not be washed and disinfected should be sent 
away to be steamed, the wall paper scraped 
off and the whole room scrubbed and aired. 


OES one attack of one of these infectious 
diseasesprotectachild from havingit again? 
This is another question often asked by 
mothers. In the cases of measles, German 
measles, mumps (where the disease has affected 
both sides the first time), whooping cough and 
chicken pox a second attack is rarely if ever 
found. In some cases a wrong diagnosis may 
have been made either the first or second time 
the child is supposed to have one of these 
diseases, and thus the patient is said to have 
had two or even more attacks of the same dis- 
ease. In the case of scarlet fever a second 
attack is possible but not probable; but in the 
case of diphtheria it is often very probable; in 
fact there is hardly a limit to the attacks a 
person may have. 





Advice ‘“ Benmictien Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


eb ange from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


the magazine. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers t!.emselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 


kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. 


No questions of this 


She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 


Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


—_ 












































PROTECTION 
for Dancing Frocks 


OTHING is so perishable as a costly 
Dancing Gown— 

Nothing is so destructive of a beautiful 
gown as a Tango Party, IF the gown is not 
rightly protected. 

More gowns are ruined by perspiration 
than by any other means—but 


Tiress Shields 


give positive protection 
Nothing under the sun is ABSOLUTELY 
IMPERVIOUS TO PERSPIRATION 
except PURE RUBBER. 

Kleinert’s “GEM” Dress Shields are made 
of pure rubber, covered with dainty nainsook. 

And they can be washed and ironed just 
like a piece of muslin. 

Wear KLEINERT’S “GEM” Dress 
Shields and you need never worry about 
your gowns. 

Ask to see Kleinert’s Dress Shields Chart 
at the notion counter. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


721-723-725-727 Broadway, New York 














You Must See Our New Spring Catalogue 


If you want to see ALL the Latest Styles 
This Book is 


Free! 



















Our Beautiful New Spring Fashion Catalogue 
illustrated hereis the largest EXCLUSIVELY 

WEARING APPAREL CATALOGUE is- 
sued in New York City. It contains over 
2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS and descriptions 
of the latest BROADWAY and FIFTH 
AVENUE styles in—Ladies’, Misses’, 
Boys’, Children’s and Infants’ wear. 
Do not fail to write TODAY for a copy of 
this authentic Fashion Book of the latest 


New York Styles. Sent FREE to any ad- 
dress upon application. 


Ask 


for 


Cat- 


alogue 









6L17. A 
Stylish Hat, 


of fine Ramie Straw 
Braid. Has_ rolled 
brim, dented near 
front and rolled up- 
ward to left side. 

Underbrim faced 
withsatin. Thecrown 
isdraped witha beau- 
tiful band of Ostrich, 

and at left side are 
two wired satin wings 
trimmed with Ostrich. 

In the front, hat is 
trimmed with natural 
roses and green foli- 
age. Colors: burnt 
straw with brown Os- 
trich trimming and tea 
roses; in black straw 
with black Ostrich trim- 
ming and Nell roses, in 
navy blue straw with 
King blue Ostrich trim- 
ming and Jack roses, in 
black with white Os- 
trich trimmingand pink 
roses. Special Price, 


All Mail or Express 
Charges Paid by Us, 


$4.98 


35L 16. Minaret Frock of 


fetching style, of fine qu mag A 





No.4L 15 


Dress $298 


4L15. Fetching Little One- piece 
Porch Dress, made of high grade wash- 
able Ratine combined with all-over em- 
broidered white voile. The waist is in 
Bolero style, the little coat or Bolero effect 
being of Ratine, while sleeves, front and 
lower part of waist are of white voile prettily 
embroidered in eyelet effect. Dress fastens 
in center of front where there is a chic band 
formed of Val insertion and two rows of Val 


edging. The tabs on the Bolero in front are 
trimmed with ocean pearl buttons. Three- figured satin Foulard. Waist is 
: designed witha yoke effect in slr 
quarter length sleeves have cuffs of Ratine, and has the new cap sleeves with 
and the pretty turn-down sailor collar is of tuck below shoulder. Sleeves are three- 
embroidered voile finished with Val inser- quarter lengthand lowe r part isof shirred Brus- 
tion and edging. The skirt is one of the sels net. Front of waist has a vest of tucked 
newest models designed with a tunic effect Brussels net trimme -d with Cluny lace insertion. 


At waist line is a panel of satin messaline in con- 
trasting color trimmed with satin tabs. Bow tie 
and piping at neck are of messaline to match. 
Turndown fancy stitched collar of Brussels net. 
Girdle is self material. Skirt has the new stylish 
Minaret effect formed by two full loose-hanging 
tunics. There is also a stitched plait down front. 
Dress fastens in front. Colors: navy blue, Copen- 
hagen blue, Mahogany or a beautiful shade of rose, 
, ‘ with contrasting figures. Regular sizes 32 to 44 bust 
hem, so that the length may be adjusted to suit measure. Skirt length 40 inches, also to fit misses 
the requirements of the customer. Our Special and small women 32 to 38 bust, skirt length 38 
Bargain Price, All Mail or capes inches. Special Price, Mail or Ex- 

Charges Paid by Us a $2.98 press Charges Paid by Us ...... $7 98 


which is stitched to body of skirt and trimmed 
on front with large pearl buttons. The tunic ex- 
tends around the back. Waist is joined to skirt by 
a belt of self material and the fastening of the skirtis 
concealed at left side under the tunic. Comes in an 
exquisite shade of rose, Copenhagen blue and ina 
dainty lavender, all with white embroidered voile; 
also in all white. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 
skirt length 40 inches, finished with deep basted 
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rll Changed 


self 


By Mirs. Brander de Rennes 


F A GIRL desires to test the 

philosophical side of kindness 
let her try the simple experiment of 
concentrating her thoughts upon 
kindness and directing her acts by 
kindness alone for a whole day— 
better still, for a whole week—and 
observe what it does for her. She 
will find at the end of the week 
that she has created a whole new 
set of sensations within herself. 
Optimism rules; she feels a buoy- 
ancy, a strength and a love of life 
that she has not quite experienced 
before. Life looks more beautiful, 
people seem more gracious, and she 
can bear her own trials with greater 
ease; they do not seem to be quite 
such bitter trials as they were before; the load 
of her troubles and difficulties seems easier to 
carry, for kindness is a sort of magic lever for 
lifting everything unpleasant out of life. 


HE whole aspect of life for a young girl was 

changed just by the philosophy of kindness, 
She was a morbid, disagreeable, sensitive, un- 
happy girl of sixteen. She was alway s imagin- 
ing that people did not like her, and they didn’t. 
She was always complaining that people were 
disagreeable to her, and they were. Her feel- 
ings were easily hurt, and people were always 
wounding her. She used tospend hours cry- 
ing over her unhappiness. 

Her parents sent her to college hoping that 
this would cure her morbidness, but she suffered 
more intensely than ever; the girls were re- 
pelled by her, no one sought her, no one cared 
for her, the teachers disliked her, and finally 
she became the subject of jest among the stu- 
dents. She went home after her first year of 
college a broken-hearted, despondent girl. 

I talked the philosophy of kindness to her 
one summer afternoon when I found her with 
her young face swollen and stained with tears. 
At first she regarded my words with indiffer- 
ence, then with doubt, saying that nothing that 
would apply to others could be applied to her, 
as she was utterly different from other girls. 
She was homely, she said, and utterly unlovely, 
which was true; but she had made her own 
homeliness and her own unloveliness. This I 
explained to her, and assured her that she 
could make hersélf as charming and winsome 
and attractive asthe best of her mates. 

At last she consented to try the idea and 
promised to think of nothing but being kind: 
just to be kind being the one object of her exist- 
ence for a whole week. She was not once to 
think of herself, but always of others, and of 
being kind, kind, kind; every human being 
that came near her was to receive some act of 
kindness, if no more than a smile. 

She followed the plan faithfully. She smiled 
radiantly upon the grouchy conductor of the 
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~ does a child need to know about sing- 
ing? Howto stand, how to breathe, how 
to pronounce. Very young children stand cor- 
rectly and consequently breathe properly; but 
after children have been to school a few years 
you must look sharply after their little bodies. 
School athletics do something to correct bad 
tendencies, but pupils are many and teachers 
few, so here, as in similar cases, it is not for the 
parents to shirk responsibility. 

Take time to hear the children sing. Can you 
understand the words? Probably not. Yet a 
song is primarily for the words, and if these 
are well pronounced half the battle is won. 
The simplest rule for the young singer is to 
pronounce distinctly. Children are little imi- 
tators and will copy the teacher’s voice, return- 
ing tone for tone what they hear, harsh note for 
harsh, and sweet tone for sweet. Show them 
the difference between asweet anda harsh sound 
and ask them to imitate you. 

If a voice is very uneven take the words of a 
familiar song and let them be recited on a suit- 
able key. Voices vary, so it is impossible to 
giveahard-and-fast rule, but F isa good note for 
the average child. To soften children’s voices 
songs like ‘‘Holy Night” and ‘Sweet and 
Low” are best. 

Children must be taught to pitch the voice 
low in speaking, but not too low, for their 
natural pitch is usually higher than the mature 
voice. Do not repress them too much, for that 
attenuated, anemic quality often heard in the 
child that is too well brought up is more painful 
to the trained ear than the most raucous voice. 


f Gs E can also be taught at home, and the 
best way for children to learn time and 
rhythm is through bodily movements. They 
must bend and sway and stamp and clap their 
hands. Take any easily accented old song, such 
as “Mary had a little lamb,’’ and have the 
children mark time with their feet as they sing, 
“Left, right; left, right.’’ Let one lead off with 
a stamp of his left foot on the first syllable and 
continue to stamp on the first beat of every 
measure. Then let each child fall in in time 
one measure behind, accenting the first beat 
with a stamp. Then teach them to clap their 
hands instead of stamping, but still marking 
the time with the feet. 

Syncopated time is harder to learn, but 
make it a game and the children will enjoy it. 
This time each must be a wounded soldier. Tie 
a handkerchief around the left leg of each, so 
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street car as she passed in. She 
beamed upon the policeman on the 
corner and remarked that it was a 
lovely day. She bought a paper of 
a dirty little newsboy just to be 
able to ask him if he were doing a 
good business. 

She remembered that a short 
time before, when she was in one of 
her ugliest moods, she had slapped 
the little daughter of her laundress 
almost for nothing at all. The 
remembrance of the little girl cry- 
ing bitterly as she ran away down 
the street sorely troubled her. To 
make amends she hunted up the 
little girl one morning and took 
her to one of the parks for a 
day’s outing. On the way home she bought 
the child a beautiful doll. 

She called on several of her girl acquaint- 
ances—she had no real friends—and met them 
wreathed in smiles, and finally asked if there 
were anything she could do for them. One 
said, rather amazed: ‘‘Why, yes, I want some 
one to help me with my church fair”; and our 
friend was at once enrolled as a flower girl. 

She was especially kind in-many ways to 
the servants, and so on; and she went through 
the whole week growing kinder and kinder, and 
becoming more deeply fascinated with being 
kind, and realizing such a change in her entire 
self that she said she felt as if she had been 
made over into a new being. 


OW after two years she is one of the most 

beloved girls in her set. Her whole face 
seems to have changed. She has a beautiful 
expression and is almost always smiling. She 
is as happy as she was wretched before, and 
she is in love with life and everybody about 
her. She has grown to be singularly unselfish, 
as one naturally does who is constantly prac- 
ticing kindness, and she has won a reputation 
for sweetness and beauty of nature. She is so 
eager for others to know the beauty of her phi- 
losophy that she preaches kindness to all, and 
she has so instilled it into the minds of the mem- 
bers of her Sunday-school class that they have 
formed a little ‘‘ Kindness Club,”’ the object of 
which is to be kind in every way and at every 
opportunity. Each member keepsa record ina 
little “Kindness Book” of what she did in the 
way of kindness during each day; and they bring 
the books to theirteacher each Sunday that she 
may read over the records and discuss the acts of 
kindness withthem; and these talks and discus- 
sions of the actual experiences of the members 
lead to new ideas and new methods of being 
kind. 

The influence of this little club is very beau- 
tiful; it is helping to build character in the 
members, and to train them into an optimistic 
and loving trend of thought and living. 
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they will remember to step lightly on the left 
foot and stamp heavily with the right; and 
then sing, accenting on the second beat, “ John 
Brown’s body lies a-moldering zn the gr-ave.” 

Look after the nose and throat thoroughly, 
and think carefully before you put corsets on 
a growing girl. They may seriously hamper the 
diaphragm, w hich plays such an important part 
in providing the lungs with air, the body with 
grace and the voice with support. 

Then find out whether you know how to 
stand ag ost yourself. Just stand with the 
back flat against the wall and the heels about 
six inches away. Unless you are very well set 
up you cannot at first touch the heels to the 
wall and press the small of the back against 
the wall, touching not only the small of the 
back, but also the entire length of the spine up 
to the large protruding vertebre at the base of 
the neck. Now, without changing the position 
of the spine, head or neck, lean forward from 
the hip-joint until the weight is over the instep. 
Don’t stiffen the shoulders nor try to put them 
back. Let them hang loosely. 


\ HEN you can stand properly yourself 

turn your attention to your daughter. 
Ask her first to stand in front of the mirror, for 
she must see herself as others see her before she 
can correct her mistakes. Turn the side so 
that the bulging line of the abdomen can be 
seen and the sharp angle at the waist-line in 
the back. Then have her push the small of the 
back against the wall. Whenshe is able to stand 
properly she can use the diaphragm properly. 
A good exercise for it, which may be tried 
when out walking and will incidentally reduce 
the size of the waist and abdomen and develop 
the top of the lungs, is as follows: 

Breathe in while you count ten; hold that 
breath and count ten more, and a final ten 
while you let the breath out, taking care to 
keep the chest up while the final ten is counted. 
Possibly you will need to count rapidly for a 
time and take several deep breaths before re- 
peating the exercise. But with practice the 
diaphragm acquires great strength and flexi- 
bility. Continue the exercise till you can do 
three thirties and even forties on one breath. 

Finally remember this: The first requisite 
for asinger is health. When Nature makes a 
perfect singer she makes a perfect physique. 
But physical development gives a force and a 
vitality that cannot fail to be of the greatest 
possible service to any one. 
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The Greatest Enemy of Your Skin 


Think a moment! Do you so keep your skin 
that it can withstand this constant attack? 





N the care of your skin have 
you reckoned with the 
most powerful, the most 
persistent enemy it has— 
the outstde enemy ? 


If you consult a spe- 
cialist today about some 
skin trouble, he will first 
of all look to this outstde 
enemy for its cause. 





Skin authorities are 
tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles to the blood — 
more and more to the di- 
rect lodgment of bacteria and parasites in the skin. 








For instance, the famous old idea 
An old that boils are bad blood working 
fogy idea out of the system is a mistaken 
exploded one. Except in rare cases boils 








are known to come from a 
bacteria-infected hair follicle or cell. 





It is no exaggeration to describe 
When all streets as slums from the bacte- 
streets rial point of view. Bacteria exist 
are slums everywhere. They are carried 











into the pores of your skin with 
every particle of dust, soot and grime. They become 
active and produce their evil effects the moment the 
resistive powers of your skin are weakened. 





; Really study it! Toooften westand 
Examine back from our mirrors, give our 
your skin complexions a touch or two of 

| closely themysterious art that lies 








in our vanity cases, 
and congratulate ourselves that our 
skins are good to look on. If we never 
came under any closer inspection 
than we doin our own mirrors,this 
method would be well and good. 

Go to your mirror now; ex- 
amine your skin c/ose/y, and find 
out just the condition it is in. 

Are there little rough places 
in it that make your skin look 
scaly when you powder? 

Isyourskin colorless, sallow, 
coarse-textured or excessively 
oily? Perhaps you will find 
that the only flaw is conspic- 
uous nose pores. 
You can make 
your skin whatyou 
aould love to have it! 


It is unnecessary for your 
skin to bein any of these condi- 
tions. By leaving it so, you are 
providing the very best soil for the thriving of bacteria. 








Like the rest of your body, your 
skin is continually changing. 
Every day, in washing, you rub 
off dead skin. As this old skin 
dies, 7eze forms. 


Your skin 
is continually 
being rebuilt 
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The 
Andrew 
Jergens Co. 

Dept. 1-B 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


t TI enclose 50 cents for the 
— Woodbury Book and samples 
of the Woodbury preparations. 


Name 


Address City & State 


In Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., 









Pyle rishies 


This is your opportunity to make your skin strong, 
healthy, active; to keep it so that it does not invite 
various disorders, but throws off the constant attack 
of the greatest enemy of your skin. 





In the books that noted skin 
The advice authorities have written, you 
of skin will find this advice: the best 
specialists way to keep the pores of your 











skin in a healthy, resistant con- 
dition is by proper cleansing with a soap carefully 
prepared to suit the nature of the skin. 


It was to meet the need for such a soap that John 
H. Woodbury, after thirty years’ study and treatment 
of the skin, prepared the formula for his now famous 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





Begin today to get the benefits of 
this soap for your skin. Tonight, 
just before retiring, wash with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in the 
following way: With warm water 
work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s in your hands. Apply it to your face. 
Then with the tips of your fingers and palms of 
your hands work this cleansing, antiseptic lather 
into your skin. Distribute it thoroughly over your 
face, always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. If possible, rub your face for a few min- 
utes with a piece of ice. 


How to make 
a marked 
improvement 
in ten days 











This treatment with Woodbury’s is just what your 
skin needs. Use it every night, unless your skin should 
become too sensitive, in which case discontinue until 

this sensitive feeling disappears. In 
ten days or two weeks your 
skin will show a marked im- 
provement. 

Use Woodbury’s regu- 

larly thereafter in 
your daily toilet and 
keep your skin so 
clear and fresh, so 
free and healthy, 
that its insidious 
enemies invariably 
meet defeat. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap costs 
ic «6Cake. No 
one hesitates at the 
price after their 
; first cake. Asa 
wr 1 ¥ ; ‘matter of fact it is 
* not expensive, for 
" it is solid soap — 
all soap. It wears 


from two to three times as long as ordinary soap. 

Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below and 
put it in your purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s 
and begin today to make your skin the resistant, 
attractive one you want it to be. 























































; Mail the coupon on the right to- 
Write for day. For 4 cents we will send a 
sample cake sample cake. For 10c. samples 
today of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 








Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Write today to The Andrew Jergens Company, Dept. 
1-B, Cincinnati, Ohio. In Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 1-B, Perth, Ontario 














Work this cleansing, antiseptic lather > 





into your skin. & 
| New, revised and enlarged third 
| The edition. The Woodbury Book 
Woodbury gives scientific facts about the 
Book skin and its needs that everyone 








should know. 

Treatments for all the most common skin troubles; 
fall and winter precautions; what to expect from ten 
different kinds of baths; valuable complexion hints, 
etc. Cover in colors by Henry Hutt, and thirteen full- 
page illustrations by Will Foster, Katherine Wireman, 
F. Graham Cootes and Orson Lowell. 

One hundred and twenty pages of text. Sold direct 
only—price, fifty cents. With every copy we send 
samples of the Woodbury preparations without extra 
charge. 

In this book you are sure to find just the help and 
information you need. Mail the coupon on the left 
today for your copy. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. 1-B, Cincinnati, Ohio. In Canada, The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 1-B, Perth, Ontario. 





The Woodbury preparations are 
now manufactured also in Canada 
and are on sale by all Canadian 
druggists from coast to coast, including Newfound- 
land. If you live in Canada, when answering our 
sample or book offer, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., Dept. 1-B, Perth, Ontario. 








In Canada 
i 





Tear off this illustration of Woodbury’s and 
put it in your purse as a reminder to get a 
cake and begin today to make your skin the 
resistant, attractive one you want it to be. 

For sale by dealers everywhere throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


The 
Andrew 
Jergens Co. 
Dept. 1-B 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






I enclose 4 cents for sam- 
ple of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, or 10 cents for samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. 






Name 








Address — _City & State = 
In Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Perth, Ont. 
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of these three stylish patterns 
may we give you 


Without Cost 


during 
Ladies Home 
Journal Rattern 


Week 
February 23rd to 28th? 


They are from our very latest and most admired 
pattern creations for spring. 


Any of our dealers will give you, with his compliments, 
whichever of these patterns (in any size) you may 
select. We want you to know our patterns as they 
are to-day —chic, fashionable, accurate and simple to 
use. We guarantee them to be perfect. 





Our patterns are really ‘‘fool-proof.’’ 


Our 7,000 dealers join with us in our plans to con- 
vince everyone of the superiority of Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns in style, economy and ease of use. 
Call on any dealer in your vicinity and look over his 
wide range and variety of Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns —all thoroughly up-to-date, stylish and 
authentic — suitable for every occasion and use. 


You can not only obtain one of the three special pat- 
terns offered here, but also one of our /alest embroidery 
patterns, made by our own exclusive process. Ladies’ 
Home Journal Embroidery Patterns transfer to the 
goods with a mere touch of a hot iron. 














If no dealer is handy, write us and we will supply you. 


HOME PATTERN 
COMPANY 


Owned by THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


615 West 43rd St. 
New York City 





























May I ‘firima Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


HAVE about four yards 

of soft grosgrain ribbon 
which I bought a long time 
ago and did not use. Could 
I use it in any way for a hat 
crown or trimming, as I am 
in need of a small utility 
hat for every-day wear? 

JEANNETTE. 


Just before reading your 
letter I saw such a novel 
little hat made entirely of 
a soft satin ribbon two and 
a quarter inches wide, and 
it was so simple in construc- 
tion and admirably adapted 
to your need for an every- 
day hat and will give you an 
opportunity to use the rib- 
bon which you have in a 
clever way. 

I have had this hat illus- 
trated so you can see just 
exactly what it is like. The 
crownissoftand unstiffened, 
finished with a lining and 
with a buckram brim. You 
can use almost any flat hat 
brim for this by cutting it 
down to a two-inch width. 
Then sew a light wire to 
the edge and cover with a 
binding. 

For the crown and upper 
brim about four yards of 


ribbon is required, including the little bow at 
the back, but you will need more ribbon or a 
strip of taffeta or satin for the under-brim 
facing. In black or a color it would give just 
the needed contrasting note to make the hat 
smart and becoming. A pretty cocoa brown 
was used for the original hat, with a facing in 


old blue. 


To make the crown cut a square of the rib- 
bon for the center top. Measure off a twenty- 
four-inch strip, gather one edge and sew in a 
circle around the small square. 
other strips each twenty-eight inches; join at 


the edges to complete the 
crown. Finish by sewing up 
the ends of the ribbons for the 
back seam. This forms the 
crown. Sew a strip of ribbon 
around the upper brim, with 
a straight outer edge overlap- 
ping the brim edge and plait- 
ing in the fullness on the inner 
side. Finish with a facing on 
the under brim. 

Don’t you think the tiny 
crocheted roses and leaves 
form a pretty trimming? 
They encircle the brim and 
are completed with a flat 





Pretty, Serviceable Hat 
Made of Ribbon 


bow at the back, as you can 
see in the illustration below. 
I have not space here to 
print the directions for mak- 
ing the roses and leaves, so 
I am mailing these to you. 
If you would prefer another 
kind of trimming you could 
use small silk asters placed 
regularly around the crown, 
or a cluster of larger, full- 
blown roses massed at the 
center front with the foli- 
age extending upward to 
give height. Ivy green is 
much used this year for 
hats, and it is exceedingly 
effective lightened with 
flowers in amber or conch- 
shell pink. 
Some of the New Colors 
I am ready to buy my 
new spring hat, but am un- 
decided what color to 
choose What are the new 


— Mrs. Joun D.S. 


Black and white will be 
first in favor this spring and 
manysmart hats have brims 
of white Milan or hemp,with 
black taffeta or velvet soft 
crowns. This combination 
is always distinctiveand can 
be worn with almost any 


color suit or costume. There is a fancy for 
introducing jet flowers and trimmings as well 
as touches of amber. Then there are the lovely 
new dark magenta tones in the shades of the 
famous Chambertin wine, which are admirable 
on dark blue, green and black hats. 

If you can wear green there are some new 


gray-greens, in almond, lichen and mistletoe 


shades, which may be used for hats, and other 
intense colors, absinthe, vermouth, myrtle and 
a series of bluish greens found in the colors of 


Cut two theoceanand in peacock feathers, shading from 





Showing Crown, Top and 
Back of Hat 


the light to dark, which are very popular. 


The latest tan color is known 
as “‘breadcrust’’; then there is 
a beautiful corn-grain and a 
deeper corn-husk yellow, and 
so on to a deep chestnut and 
seal brown, while for touches of 
trimming the brilliant sun-ray 
and tango shades will be used. 

The blues are delightfully 
soft in petrol blue, Capri and 
old pottery shades, as well as 
in some more intense pearl and 
oyster blues. Then there are 
the darker shade of corbeau 
and a deep grape blue, not 
unlike navy blue. 





NOTE—May I help you fix up your last-year hats for this season? 
so inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Fhiladelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Do you need a pattern for anew hat? If 








By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


AM past seventeen now and wear my hair place. What canI do? Ido not like to waste 


plaited and turned under, with a big bow at 
the back. I do not like my hair without a bow 
although Mother thinks I am too old towearone. 


Will youtell meseveral ways to fix 
my hair without the bbw? My 
hair is almost black and is wavy 
in the front. MARJORIE. 


There are not many different 
styles in which a young girl can 
wear her hair becomingly and at 
the same time retain the simplic- 
ity of arrangement symbolical of 
youthfulness. You are now old 
enough to wear your hair in a 
soft coil low on your neck, and 
I quite agree with your mother 
that it is time for you to dis- 
pense with the bow. 

Part your hair at the center or 
on either side, whichever is more 
becoming to you. Separate the 
back portion and tiewith a string 
orastrand of the hair,as shown in 
the secondillustration. Thiswill 
make the hair firm and prevent 
it from slipping down. Arrange 
the hair in a becoming line over 
the forehead, drawing it down 
low and brushing it back softly 
over the ears. Fasten with pins 
to the tied portion. After both 
sides have been arranged take 
the strand and rough it a little, 
smooth with the brush, then 
twist and form into a coil low in 
the back. 

You will find this style of ar- 
ranging your hairquite as youth- 
fulas the plait and bowand much 
more becoming, lam sure. You 
might use two large bone pins. 


When Hair Slips ° 

I have very fine, slippery hair 
which causes me a great deal of 
annoyance. I cannot keep it in 
place on my head. After wear- 
ing a hat it always slips down 
and pushes the combs out of 
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When You First Put Up 
Your Hair 





Tie the Hair This Way 
for a Low Arrangement 


time in putting my hair up. 


SARAH. 


Your hair is the most difficult kind to arrange 
and if you would attain a firm and neat coiffure 


you must school yourself in pa- 
tience and give more time to the 
arranging. The woman who 
tosses her hair up and fastens it 
with a couple of pins belongs to 
the past ages and need not be 
surprised if the pins slip out and 
the ends of the hair fall down her 
back after the hat is removed. 
A portion of the hair must be 
tied to make a firm foundation 
on which to fasten the other 
strands of hair as they are 
combed back. I have shown an 
illustration with a portion of the 
hair tied, for a low arrangement, 
and if you wear your hair high 
tie up a portion of the hair on 
the crown. If you use sufficient 
pins and tie the hair securely it 
will be impossible for it to slip 
out of position. 


“Roughing” the Hair 

My hair is not pretty and 
fluffy, as I should like to have it, 
but it lies flat and close to my 
head. Do you advise ‘‘rough- 
ing” the hair? FANNY. 

To make the hair fluffy in ap- 
pearance and stand out from the 
head, the underneath portion 
must be ‘‘roughed”’ backward 
withacomb. This will not snarl 
nor break the hair if done in a 
gentle manner. Take the strand 
of hair in the hand, and, using 
a large-toothed comb, draw it 
backward through the hair to- 
ward the scalp. Repeat this 
until the strand is sufficiently 
full, and then smooth the hair 
on the outside with a brush. In 
untangling begin to brush at the 
lower end of the strand, gradu- 
ally working upward. This will 
prevent snarling. 





NOTE—May I help you arrange your hair in a different way? Or do you need any advice in arranging your 
children’s hair? If so write to me in care of THE LApiES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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“TCHE loose, flowing Balmacan lines which men find so comfortable are also excellent 

for women, and in the coat below, No. 8227, a good development of this style is 
shown. A heavy-looking, but light-weight, honeycomb material is the goods in which 
t is illustrated, and in a fabric of this kind no lining is needed and the material itself 
s used for facing and trimming. The back of the coat is cut in kimono style, while 
nthe front the raglan lines appear. The pattern is cut in four sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 3 yards of 42-inch material. The skirt, 
No. 7855, illustrated with this coat, is of black wool-back satin, and is cut in three 
pieces, with slightly raised waist-line, and may be made with or without the deep two- 
iece trimming band. The pattern is cut in five sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist measure, 
ind requires, for size 24, 314 yards of 42-inch material. 


Vie new in outline is the big baggy coat below, No. 8232, with its loose drapery 
under the arms, and its deep raglan sleeves which are cut in one with the back 
of the coat. For wide materials the coat may be made without any under-arm seams, 
but in the narrower goods the seams should be used. The pattern is cut in four sizes, 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, and size 36 requires 31 yards of 54-inch 
material. Beneath this coat is shown one of the new box-plaited skirts, No. 8059. 
[tis made with a three-piece yoke lengthened by a plaited section, and a small pannier 
is included in the pattern, to be used if desired. These new skirts are so cut and plaited 
that they give the slim effect at the foot that the season requires and yet have sufficient 
fullness to permit of comfortable walking. The pattern is cut in six sizes, 22 to 32 
inches waist measure, and size 24 requires 714 yards of 36-inch material. 


P3 TTERNS (iicluding Guide-Chart) can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, 
ceiving number of pattern and bust measure for coats, and waist measure for skirts, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


























































ROCADED materials for spring are of cotton and 
artificial silks, woven on backgrounds that resemble 
organdie, and have the appearance of velvet, but are of 
the lightest weight and make up well into loose coats with 
large sleeves and deep armseyes, on the order of No. 8126 
above. This is cut in kimono style, the back of the gar- 
ment extending over the shoulders into a yoke in front, 
on to which the lower part of the coat is slightly eased. 
The pattern is cut in six sizes, 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, size 36 requiring 27% yards of 54-inch material. 
Skirt No. 7968, shown with coat No. 8126, is a four-piece 
model with soft unstitched plaits at the waist-line, giving 
apeg-topeffect. Fivesizes, 22 to 30 inches waist measure, 
size 24 requiring 3°¢ yards of 36-inch material. 


HE sport coat of the fall and winter is to be even 

more popular during the spring, and will not only be 
made up in light-weight, double-faced woolen coatings 
for rough wear, but also in the new cotton velours and 
artificial silk corduroys. Oneof the best patterns for this 
kind of coat is No. 8128. Cut with kimono sleeves it has 
broad revers, and a wide collar that drapes over the shoul- 
ders. The pattern is cut in four sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 4) yards of 
42-inch material. Worn with this coat is a simple three- 
piece skirt which may be made with or without a short 
tunicin front. This pattern, No. 8145, is cut in five sizes, 
22 to 30 inches waist measure, and requires, in size 24, 
31¢ yards of 42-inch material. 








8232-8059 8126-7968 8128-8145 





ERY smart and becoming is the newest kind 

of house dress, for it isnow made along as good 
lines as even the afternoon gown can be. The 
model No. 8125 is the easiest thing in the world 
to put together, and henrietta or cotton ratine, 
which you can get quite reasonably, is very well 
adapted for this simple style. The revers, which 
are merely an extension of the finely shaped round 
collar, as well as the belt, should be of dark satin 
with either several rows of stitching or very narrow 
braid at the edge. However, if you choose to 
introduce a bit of color in this dress, it can be done 
very effectively by making the collar, revers and 
belt of green or the new shade of red silk or satin 
instead of the dark material. The waist is made 
with Raglan sleeves in fulllength, though they may 
be shortened, as the pattern is perforated for this 
purpose. Three gores make up the skirt. Pat- 
terns for this dress are cut in sizes 34 to 44; for 
the 36 size there will be required 4!4 yards of 36- 
inch material with 5¢ yard of 27-inch or wider con- 
trasting material. The lower-edge width of this 
dress, in size 36, is 114 yards. 








ATTERNS (induding Guide-Chart) can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


AULTLESSLY simple of line, there is also a note of individualityin the 

dress No. 8023 that cannot escape notice. Itshould be developed in pale 
pink challis or cotton crépe, So that its serviceableness will not be diminished 
after it has been ‘‘tubbed.’’ With the small square collar and turnback cuffs 
of plain white batiste daintily embroidered (by the embroidery pattern No. 
14646), you cannot want anything more appropriate for house wear after 
general work has been done. It is in drop-shoulder style, with the closing 
effected at the side front, and the skirt is in six gores. Full-length sleeves 
are also provided in the pattern, and then you can finish them at the wrist 
with a frill of lace. Sizes 34 to48. For size 36 you will need 434 yards of 
36-inch material, with just 3g yard of the batiste. 


RESSED in a smart little frock like that sketched in No. 8051, you need 

not be at all alarmed by any chance callers, for you are fittingly attired. 
And, too, itis fraught withthe least possibletrouble tomake. The fashionable 
drop-shoulder is found in the blouse, and there are the full-length sleeves 
that may be any length desired, provision being made in the pattern for this. 
You may have small darts or gathers at the back of the three-piece skirt, and 
the pockets may be omitted if preferred. Nothing could be better suited for 
the making up of this dress than hair-lined serge, with black taffeta for the 
collar and cuffs. A black patent leather belt lends a good finishing touch. 
The pattern is cut in five sizes, 34 to 42, size 36 requiring 4 yards of 42-inch 
material, with 14 yard of 32-inch silk. 


~ 
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The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed onthe pattern envelopes. ; , ¢ 
dealerin Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price tothe Paltern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phi. 
(Page 66) 
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NOTHER style for the house dress 
that spells attractive simplicity 

is shown in No. 7325. Using plain 
chambray with plaid gingham for the 
trimming you can work this dress out 
for the proverbial song. The dress is 
fashioned toslip on overthe head, with 
the neck in square outline and sleeves 
in elbow length. Should you desire 
to have the dress perfectly plain by 
omitting the trimming bands you may 
doso asthe patternis adapted for either 
way, which is also true of the girdle 
and sash. Another suitable fabric for 
this frock which is quiteinexpensive is 
cotton poplin. It is much favored for 
the reliable service it affords. A com- 
fortable width is maintained at the 
lower edge, that of size 36 being 1? , 
yards. The pattern comes in sizes 32 
to 44, the 36 size calling for 4 yards 
of 36-inch or 42-inch material, with 
i yardof 27-inch contrasting material. 
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ANY American women of refinement and taste are adopting the simple 

in dress, not only for home and informal wear, but also for more public 
occasions. Made in a taffeta of fine quality with an indistinct leaf pattern of a 
darker tone, dress No. 8222 is of this type. It opens over a gathered vest of 
net and has a turndown collar of sheer batiste, while a satin girdle and bows 
add a touch of pleasing color contrast. The pattern is cut in six sizes, 34 to 
44 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 5 yards of 36-inch material, with 14 
yard of 9-inch net, and 34 yard of 27-inch material for the girdle. 
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REPE satin, which is one of the spring’s smart fabrics, is the material in 

which is illustrated dress No. 8060. The blouse is cut in drop-shoulder 
style, with a square collar and an upstanding Medici frill, and opens over a 
surplice vest. Short gathered sleeves are sewed into a drop-shoulder armseye, 
but full-length sleeves may be used if desired; and the skirt, a one-piece 
model, is draped in a graceful burnous effect at the side back. The pattern 
is cut in five sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 5 yards of 


7 


36-inch material, with 7g yard of 27-inch silk, and 114 yards of 27-inch lace. 
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COMBINATION of striped and checked silk is introduced in the illustra- 

tion of No. 8058. The pattern would make up well in tailored style. The 
blouse is cut with a large armhole and may have full-length or elbow sleeves. 
It has a chemisette and standing collar, a vest, and a small round collar extend- 
ing into revers, and finishes with a peplum which is plaited at the back. The 
skirt is cut in two pieces with an attached lower section. Five sizes, 34 to 42, 
size 36 requiring 7 yards of 30-inch material, with 1144 yards of 18-inch 
checked goods, and 34 yard of 27-inch silk for facing. 


4 


TRIPED serge is the material in which No. 8224 is illustrated. The 
simplicity of the dress is accentuated by the collar, cuffs and buttons of black 
satin and the chemisette of net. The blouse opens in surplice style and has 
a turndown collar, may have full-length or shorter sleeves, slightly eased into 
the armhole. The skirt is cut in four pieces and laid in soft plaits at the top, 
while a small shaped yoke is given in the pattern to use in the back of the 
skirt. Five sizes, from 34 to 42 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 4 yards 
of 42-inch serge. This dress can be worn with any suitable guimpe. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied at jifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
(Page 67) 
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ITHOUT going into any further details of fashion as applied to girls 

from two to fourteen years of age, and to very little boys, it is safe to 
rely on the lowered belt as a prominent note forthe coming season. Rarely 
has a single fashion feature taken such a strong hold upon the younger 
generation. <A broad belt dropped to the hips, or even below the knees on 
some of the smallest dresses and coats, is as frequent as are collars, sleeves 
or any other necessary part of the garment. Regulation reefers, such as 
No. 8240, are some of the few remaining unbelted coats. This pattern, 
supplied with a notched and a sailor collar, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10, and 
requires, for a boy of six years, 114 yards of 54-inch cheviot or light-weight 
chinchilla cloth usually in dark navy blue. 

Straight trousers will be more popular than ever as spring advances, and 
No. 7315 is cut in six sizes for boys from 4 to 14. The six-year size calls 
for 114 yards of 36-inch material. Hats made at home of cloth to match 
the suit are an economy. Pattern No. 7903, cut to fit a 19, 20 or 21 inch 
head measurement, is 10 cents. For boys who are eight years and over, 
Fashion says ‘‘ simple boyish clothes ’’ following the standard established some 
years ago. Suits of white piqué, linen or galatea are in excellent taste with 
reefers of navy blue serge or shepherd’s check. 


EASANT sleeves are quite as correct for children’s coats as for women’s, 

and they save untold difficulties in the making. No. 8241, with a seam 
down the top of the sleeve and having a broad low belt, is in excellent style. 
It is cut in five sizes, from 2 to 10, and is 10 cents. A coat for a girl of ten 
years will require 13, yards of 54-inch material without an up and down. 
The Tam o’ Shanter No. 7870 includes a hat with a sectional crown. These 
two hat patterns are cut to fit 20, 22 and 24 inch head measurements, and 
the price is 10cents. Suitable materials are coat fabrics, such as wool velours, 
corduroy, velveteen, ratine and éponge. 














ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, unless otherwise 

priced above, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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UITABLE for taffeta in the extra widths and for the 

various wool and silk duvetines and velours, coat No. 8238 
is a charming model for girls of ten and twelve particularly. 
The long collar is perforated for a round line at the back and 
a shorter slope in front, and the pattern is cut for sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14. Size 12 will require 314 yards of material 42 
inches in width. Although the coat is long the somewhat open 
neck makes this an appropriate spring model. There is, how- 
ever, a Shield included in the pattern for those who prefer 
the coat closed high at the neck. For this separate piece a 
handsome bit of embroidered fabric can be used without fear 
of too much ornamentation. The cuffs and the long collar 
provide opportunity for an interesting contrast. 


OYS’ suits are of unusual interest since the arrival upon 
the scene of the primitive Dutch boy, the Dickens child 

and all of the Van Dyck and Sir Thomas Lawrence children. 
No. 8194 is enough out of the ordinary to attract the attention 
of all who have small boys to dress. This suit, slashed in 
front under the button strip, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6. The 
pattern, which is 10 cents, requires for a four-year-old 214 
yards of galatea, linen or kindergarten cloth 30 inches in width. 


O BE worn with any plain or plaited skirt the belted Balkan 

blouse, No. 8242, is one of the most successful of separate 
waists for girls between the ages of 4 and 14. White linen, 
galatea, piqué or cotton Bedford are successful materials for 
wear with skirts of plaid gingham or plain navy blue serge or 
linen. Fora girl of eight years the pattern, which is 10 cents, 
will require 214 yards of 30-inchfabric. A newtie, as econom- 
ical as it is smart, is made of bias gingham to match the skirt. 
This separate blouse is, for economical reasons, an excellent 
patterntoown. The garment may be made of two odd lengths 
and worn with a plain, a gathered or a plaited skirt. 


'ASHIONABLE yokes are now cut in one piece and 

extend across the back and over the shoulders. The dress 
following the lines of pattern No. 8239 shows a successful 
development of this idea and of the drop shoulder with set-on 
sleeve. To make it doubly becoming there are gathers front 
and back and the lowered belt is not missing as a style 
feature. The pattern provides for long and shorter sleeves, 
and is made with an underwaist to which the skirt is attached. 
It is cut in five sizes, from 6 to 14, and a ten-year-old will 
take 234 yards of material 30 inches wide. The Dresden and 
Jouy prints are particularly suited to this design. 
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How I Won My 
‘Iwo Daughters-in-Law 
By the Woman Herself 


ft. greatest crisis came in 
my life when my sons grew 
up and took to themselves 
wives, introducing new elements 
that seemingly would not fuse 
into the unity of our home. 

John, my eldest, was the first 
to marry. Helena, his choice, 
was a college girl, somewhat of 
an athlete, and an amateur 
authoress. She was very re- 
served, severely didactic, and so 
cold by nature that I often 
wondered how John had loved 
and won her: John, who from his 
infancy had been the most im- 
pulsive, sensitive, expressive of 
my children. Observing the 
failures of other mothers-in-law, and the reasons 
of them, I formulated five inviolable rules for 
my safe conduct which I determined to keep 
at any cost. They were as follows: 

(1) Never take sides between man and wife. 
Thatone of them isyour child makes no difference. 
Aim at impartiality. 

(2) Never give advice unless it is asked for; 
and hesitate about giving it then. 

(3) Never mention that this, that or the other 
thing is an extravagance. Every daughter-in-law 
feels that her husband’s mother is inwardly accus- 
ing her of despoiling her son. Realize that you can 
trust your son to see that his wife does not lead 
him to the poorhouse. 

(4) Never spend more than three days at a time 
in your daughter-in-law’s house. It is better to 
be wanted longer than to be wished away. 

(5) Never fail to do for your daughters-in-law 
as you have done for your sons. Small gifts and 
little offices of love may mean many sacrifices, but 
as a rule they are “‘bread upon the waters.” 


Lia ce my rules Helena was a problem. 
She was overintellectual, and lacking in 
domesticity. John was not making a large 
salary, and they could not afford a maid. 
Helena’s cooking was all on a par with the 
proverbial ‘‘bride’s first biscuits,’ and, 
although John was much in love, he began to 
look unhappy. I soon saw symptoms that his 
digestion was near to giving out, and it was 
all I could do not to rush into that luckless 
girl’s kitchen and give her some lessons in the 
pastry and bread that John’s ‘‘mother used to 
make.” But I realized that if John was being 
made a chronic dyspeptic Helena must be 
also, and if left alone she would probably for- 
get Schopenhauer and Matthew Arnold long 
enough to master her domestic problems. 
And she did. I won’t deny that it took a long 
time, so long that John quite acquired the 
habit of running in to see me at least once a 
day and foraging in my larder. I did not let 
him know that I suspected the barrenness and 
unwholesomeness of hisown. To criticize your 
son’s wife to your son means that he may 
repeat your comments to enforce some argu- 
ment. You thereby gain her enmity, and she 
will eventually estrange you from him. 


Wwe my first little grandchild was com- 
ing I was very unhappy at the child’s 
prospects of stiff, machine-stitched garments. 
Helena had firm ideas about “‘thehigher employ- 
ment of time,” had never sewed in her life and 
saw no special reason for beginning now. I pre- 
sented to her some dear christening garments, 
but she had not the least conception of the work 
they represented, and passed them over with a 
quiet ‘Thank you,’’and a lifeless “‘Very pretty.” 

““Oh, she is missing so much!” I complained 
to my husband. ‘And the pity of it is that 
she doesn’t even know it.” 

Baby’s coming was an event still several 
months away when I had an inspiration. There 
was a “Baby Shop” in our city, a place where 
things that would win any feminine heart were 
displayed and sold. I suggested to Helena that 
I had a certain amount of money that I wished 
to spend on some special items for the baby, but 
I should like to have her assistance in the 
selection of them. When we arrived in the shop- 
ping district she tried to direct my steps to a 
bargain sale of children’s garments which was 
being held in a cheap store. This was rather 
different from what I had in mind, and I proved 
obdurately opposed to her suggestion. 

I think that ‘‘ Baby Shop” was a revelation 
to Helena, who would never have thought of 
going there herself. But, although the things 
were beautiful, so were the prices. My little 
sum went only a small way, as I had expected 
that it would, and so I attained my object. 
For Helena became fascinated with some em- 
broidered bootees that we could not afford to 
buy. She asked if I thought she could make 
them. We bought the materials then and 
there. That was the beginning. There is a joy 
that comes with the creation of even the 
tiniest thing. With the completion of those 
bootees that joy came to Helena, and a greater 
pride than she had known with the high 
passing of any “exam.” She exhibited the 
bootees to everybody and drank in the result- 
ant compliments hungrily. As I say, it was 
only the beginning, for I have yet to see 
Helena’s baby in a clumsy, machine-made 
garment. His clothes are dainty and neat; 
and maternal love was woven into them with 
all the stitches! 


| OY, being my youngest, was aiways more 

or less my favorite. And Roy, of all my 
children, made the most deplorable match, 
marrying a little girl, whom he met, good- 
ness knows how, for I could never fathom it, 
and whom he wedded clandestinely. She was 
twenty-three at the time, and Roy but twenty- 
two. She came from a large family who lived 
in a squalid section of the city. The girl’s lack 
of breeding was more than apparent, and I saw 
that it was going to take much skill to keep 
Roy from sinking to her level. 

But the harm had been done, so I did not 
reproach my son, but welcomed his new bride 





into our family with as much 
warmth as her awkward diffi- 
dence would permit. She was 
a rather pretty girl, in a cheap, 
tawdry way, with a decidedly 
weak chin. I suspected at once 
that the match was probably 
one of her parents’ forcing. Her 
name was Margaret, which had 
been abbreviated to ‘‘ Mag.” 
She and Roy were so diametri- 
cally different in both ancestry 
and training that there seemed 
to be little hope that this ro- 
mance could be of the ‘‘and they 
lived happily ever after” order. 

Although the two young 
people were determined on im- 
mediately taking a home of their own I pleaded 
with them to remain a little while with me. I 
explained that Roy, being my baby and the last 
to leave, I could not part with him so unex- 
pectedly. Margaret, for I determined to call 
her that, understood my point of view, and, 
after much timorous hesitation, agreed to my 
request. I determined that she should learn by 
example, not by precept—it seemed so much 
the kindlier way. 


S A WEEK went by I began to realize that 
there was more in the girl than I had 
hoped for. She dropped many of her objec- 
tionable habits almost overnight. She was a 
clever needlewoman, as she had always had to 
make her own clothes, but her taste was deplor- 
able. I took her with me when I went to select 
gowns for myself, and quite innocently I 
dilated on their good and bad points. In a 
month’s time Margaret knew something about 
the harmony of colors and the importance of 
good lines and simplicity. Ithen delighted her 
with a present of unmade materials to run up 
as she pleased, as an enlargement to her trous- 
seau. Her hats were so atrocious that I pur- 
chased two or three proper ones for her outright. 
To my surprise she appreciated them. 

Two months later I discovered that Mar- 
garet’s people had been “ borrowing”? unmerci- 
fully from Roy, on the strength of their new 
relationship to him. This is one of the sad 
results of a man of family marrying a poverty- 
stricken girl; her people are so certain to 
regard him, if he is at all generous and good- 
natured, as a bonanza, Heaven-sent, to help 
them in their distresses. Roy appealed for my 
help and I suggested that he turn his weekly 
salary over to Margaret, after deducting 
enough for his own personal expenses, and 
specify that all other bills and gifts to her 
people should be made by her out of it. I 
thought she could be trusted not to be imposed 
upon, and yet to be kind. The plan worked 
magically; Margaret’s father quickly recovered 
from his barefaced effrontery; and her lazy, 
good-for-nothing older brother gave up his 
newly formulated plan of ‘loafing on his 
brother-in-law.”’ With her younger sisters and 
brothers and her workworn mother she had 
more sympathy, and gladly supplied many of 
their needs. Sometimes I longed to alienate 
Margaret from her people, who were at best 
low and grasping, but I did not indulge my 
longing; thinking of myself in her mother’s 
place prevented me. 


| Bmey the first Margaret had little conversa- 
tion. A moving-picture show was the high- 
est form of amusement with which she was 
conversant. Her literary information was 
limited to the ‘‘paperbacks.’’ She knew noth- 
ing of travel or of any of the interests of the 
hour. Culture can best be acquired in youth; 
but, through no fault of her own, Margaret 
had failed to acquire any, and I saw no real 
reason for her to feel the lack of it all the rest 
of her life. My method of remedying her lack 
was a simple one: Twice a week I took 
Margaret to the theater to see a performance 
that I had selected with a motive, although she 
was of course ignorant of this. I wished her 
to learn good diction and proper enunciation. 
Margaret was charmed by all this theater- 
going; [am not certain that she did not become 
stagestruck in a degree; but the improvement 
in her speech and manner was marked. 

The problem of getting her to read books 
that would broaden her mental outlook was 
more difficult, but I succeeded by the use of 
tact, patience and commonsense. Today Mar- 
garet has an exemplary library of her own. 

At first she did not wish to have children. 
As she put it, ‘‘Ma went through too much!” 
But her love for Roy, her attachment to me, 
and our evident desire that she should have 
children overcame her prejudice. I am today 
indebted to her for three bonny grandchildren. 

I am not ashamed of Margaret now! Roy 
and she are idea!ly happy, a model couple in 
fact. They think all things have just hap- 
pened, which is perhaps as well. My pleasure 
in their joy is my reward. 


KNOW that you are laughing at me. You 

are saying: ‘‘One of her rules was ‘never to 
interfere,’ and if she hasn’t been a meddling 
mother-in-law there never was one.”’ 

Oh, but you are in the secret! Ask my 
children and you will get a different opinion 
from the one you now hold. They do not sus- 
pect how far I have been a partner of Chance. 
And I have only takén a hand in vital matters, 
after all, when it was absolutely essential for 
my children’s happiness. 

[am glad to have lived; I have done nothing 
clever, such as writing a book or painting a 
picture or helping along some great movement 
by pen or tongue; but I have two devoted sons 
and two daughters-in-law who are to me as 
own daughters. I am merely a contented 
housewife, a successful mother, a doting 
grandmother, and, if you will take my word 
for it, quite the happiest woman in the world. 
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“Don’t forget Campbell’s < 
Ox Tail Soup. 


“I must have it for luncheon.” 

And just the right choice too, for 
this particular affair. Just hearty 
enough; and with the superior 
quality and flavor which add dis- 
tinction to the most unpretentious 
meal. 

The meat and marrow of these 
carefully selected ox tails are nutri- 
tious and delicate. The broth is 
blended with whole-tomato purée, 
finely strained; and flavored with 
fresh celery, parsley and our dry 
imported sherry. 

Isn’t this just what you want for 
your next company-luncheon or 
supper? 

But you needn’t wait for that. 
Try it for the family meal tonight. 
It is always good. 
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21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli -Tomato 


bump, Sours 


look for tne rad-ane-whrira Jabal 































Name 
Every 
Woman 


Should 
Know 


Remember Omo when you ask 
for dress shields. 
Omo Shields are perfectly odorless 
and every pair is guaranteed. 


Remember that 








The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


are a necessity for complete refine- 
ment in dress. They fully protect 
the daintiest costumes, are double- 
covered, washable 
and durable. 
Ask your 


dealer to show 
you new styles 
including 
Omo Bras- 
siére with 
shields in re- 
movable 
pockets. De- 
scriptive book- 
let free on 














request. Send 

your dealer's 

name and 

25c. for sample pair Omo Shields, size 3. ] 
THE OMO MFG. CO. | 


51 Walnut Street Middletown, Conn. 





Makers of the Celebrated Omo Pants for Infants 


Beauiitul 
Isn’t It? 
Bargain Too 


Table Runners are all 
the go, especially 
when worked with 
the world’s 

best silk. 


















BELDING’S : 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 





Your dealer will sup ply you with Belding Ta 
ble Runners, latest designs,tan art crash worth 
$1, for only 50x pn, included in Belding’s 
Outfit consisting of 6 skeins Belding’s Em 
broidery Silk to commence the work with and 
Illustrated Lesson. If your dealer will not 
supply you, send us your order with dealer’s 
name. Pillow Top Outfit to match Runner, 
25c of your dealer, 30c by mail. 

3elding’s Revised Needle and 
Important eee Book, 80 pages, mailed 
for 10c. All latest Embroidery Stitches taught 
FREE. Send 2c stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 

BELDING BROS. & CO, 

201-203 W. Monroe Street, Dept. 23, Chicago, Ill. 


(CHOOSE ssicctis: NURSES 


The Hospital Extension Course for home study. 
Free scholarships in the Resident Course. Affiliated with 
the Central Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for Catalogs. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Phila. 























DO WARTS AND 
MOT ES RESULT IN 
CANCER? 

By ¥ W. W. Keen, M.D. 


NOTE —This article was written at the request of the 
Cancer Campaign Committee of the Clinical Congress 
of Surgeons of North America. This committee chose 
THE Laptes’ HomME JourNAL as its medium for the pub- 
lication of this article so that the largest possible public 
might be reached.—THE Ebirors. 


oa many children have a crop of warts 
upon their hands, which usually disappear 
after a few months or a fewyears. I have never 
known such warts to become ‘ malignant’’- 

that is, to develop into cancer. Many warts 


and moles exist from birth—they are ‘‘con- 
genital while others arise in later life. Both 


kinds may persist for twenty, thirty or forty 
years or more. The warts and moles which 
persist for many years are the kind that not 
uncommonly become cancerous. 

While all moles are possible sources of cancer 
it is those that are ‘‘ pigmented ’’—dark-colored 
brown and sometimes almost black—which are 
especially liable to become cancerous. 

As we never can tell whether this or that 
wart, mole or scabby spot will develop into 
cancer I have for years recommended their 
immediate removal if they have persisted for a 
long time. This removal should be done before 
they begin to grow, for when they have begun 
to grow the cancerous process has already 
started and the probability of a permanent 
cure is much less than if they are removed 
before they have begun to grow. 


Never Remove a Wart With a String 


1 OW should they be removed? Never by 
tying a string or a long hair around the 
base, nor by shaving them off level with 
the skin. Warts and moles extend so deeply 
into the skin that if removed in these ways only 
the surface part of them is removed and not the 
entire growth. Indeed such partial removal, 
especially by a string or a hair, is worse than 
useless, for by the very irritation it produces 
it may stimulate such a cancerous change. 
The only proper way is to have them cut out. 
The entire thickness of the skin should be 
removed by an elliptical incision. This can 
readily be done under local anesthesia instead 
of ether. One or two stitches only will be re- | 
quired to unite the edges of the little wound. 
If on the face or neck a scar can be avoided 
by what surgeons know as the‘‘subcuticular”’ 
stitch, or, at the worst, if not wholly avoided — | 
the scar will hardly be noticeable. Anysurgeon, | 
provided he is thoroughly aseptic in his work, i 
| 
' 
| 





can remove such little growths before they be- 
gin to grow. But if they have begun to grow, 
and especially if they have caused enlargement 
of the absorbent glands in the 
the wart or mole is on the hand or arm), in 
the groin (if on the leg), or in the neck (if on the 
head or face), then only a well-trained surgeon 
should attempt to operate, as dissecting out 
these glands is a very serious operation. 

Warts and moles may be situated on the 
wrist, elbow, breastbone, scalp, nose, cheek, toe, 
abdomen, the back—in fact almost anywhere. 

A “birthmark” rarely becomes cancerous, 
but I had one such casein a man of forty-nine. 

In the case of a woman of sixty a wart had 
existed on the right ankle ever since she could 
remember. Five years before I saw her, as it 
was growing, she had it tied with a string. As 
it soon returned her son tied it again. A year 
after the first ‘‘operation’’ (?) it was tied a 
third time. Less than two years after the first 
tying, the glands at the upper part of the thigh 
began to enlarge, and when I saw her were 


armpit (if 


almost as large as fists. What was a dangerous 
sign—they were deeply pigmented, almost 
black. Severe pain also had begun in the 
glands. In spite of thorough removal of the 


glands and amputation of the leg, followed by 
recovery, she died some months later from 
return of the disease. 


Lack of Pain is No Criterion of Danger 


THIRD case was that of a little pigmented 
£-\ mole on the left second toe which had 
existed from birth. When the man was forty 
years old it began to grow and he had it re- 
moved. When I first saw him a month later it 
had already begun to grow again. I immediately 
amputated the toe and the surrounding tissues 
at its base. This gave him relief for two years, 
when it be; gan to grow again. Because it did 
not give himany pain he neglected tosee me for 
another fatal year. Then amputation of the 
leg and remov il of the gland were done, but 
while he recovered from the operation, the 

i returned and he soon died 

One lesson this case should teach i 
is no criterion of danger. Nearly all cancers 
are painless for months, and even a year or two 
may pass before they become painful 

Personally—though doctors are said 
to take their own medicine—I have had two 
such little operations done years ago, before 
any cancerous change had set in. 

Tosum up: Any wart, mole or scab which has 
persisted for years should be radically removed 
before it begins to grow. After it has started | 
growing the chances of saving life grow steadily | 
less and less the longer operation is deferred, 
and when the glands have become enlarged the 
prospect isa gloomy one. Eventhen operation | 
is the only chance. 

No one can tell beforehand which one par- 
ticular wart or mole will become a cancer and 
which will not. Hence it is better to remove 
fifty warts which would never have become 
cancers than to allow one to remain which does 
develop into a cancer and destroy life. 
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Sandwich Witches 


ILLOW--CASE parties, masquerade parties, indoor or 

outdoor picnics and ¢‘partynics’*—all kinds of good fun 
parties—are a good deal more fun when the Big ‘Taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham is part of the party. 

Send for the famous Little Red Devil Recipes for picnics 
and ¢¢partynics.’’ Delicious Underwood Deviled Ham dishes 





by the dozen—sandwiches, soufflés, rarebits, croquettes, salads, 


hors-d’ceuvres, etc., etc. 


Just send your grocer’s name, men- 


tioning if he keeps Underwood, and we'll mail you a copy 
free. Or send 15c and grocer’s name _ for small can of 


Underwood to try. 


Economical. Makes 12 to 24 sandw iches. 


Find out zozw if your grocer sells Underwood Deviled Ham. 


William Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Little Red Devil Recipe No. 48—Delicious Deviled Ham Souffle 


Mix a cream sauce of one pint milk thickened with one tablespoonful flour, 
butter size of an egg. 
thoroughly and cool, 


utes in a hot oven, 


», UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


a “Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.” 


s 


Then add whites of four eggs beaten stiff, 
Serve at once, 


Add one large size can of Underwood Deviled Ham. Stir 
and bake 20 min- 
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ALWAYS READY 


APIOCA 


© SOAKING 








15 Minutes from Box 


to Table 


You won’t need to start your dessert hours ahead 
with Minute Tapioca. 
quires no soaking. 
the pudding. 

The readiness with which Minute ‘Tapioca is pre- 
pared, its delicacy of flavor and pure nutriment make 
possible a great variety of tempting desserts that men- 
folk like. 
desserts as quickly as you can make a 
pitcher of lemonade. 


Unlike pearl tapioca, it re- 
Just stir it in when you make 


You can prepare Minute Tapioca 








Date Tapioca 


Stir frequently for fifteen minutes 
in a double boiler one quart of 
boiling milk, two large tablespoon- 
fuls of Minute Tapioca and one-half 
cup of sugar. Add the beaten yolks 
of three eggs about three minutes 
before removing from the stove. 
When partially cool, stir in one cup 
of chopped dates; cover with the 
well beaten whites of the eggs, 
with one tablespoonful sugaradded, 
and brown quickly in an oven. 





Tapioca 


We want to tell you about many tempting desserts in our 


Minute Cook Book—Free 


which we'll send you with a sample package of Minute 


Tapioca (enough for four big portions) on receipt of your 


own and your grocer’s name. 


Be sure to get the genuine Minute Tapioca with 
the ‘‘Minute Man” on the package 


Minute Tapioca Co., 500 E. Main St., Orange, Mass». 


” 


Makers of Minute Gelatine—“Dissolves Immediately 
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Be fitted with The Nu Bone 
—by our trained Corsetiére 
—no extra cost 


Proper fit of your corsets is all-impor- 
tant. Utmost style and comfort cannot 
be had without it. Besides, a slight im- 
pe rfection in fit may tend to eventually 
impair your health or change your figure. 


Since no two figures are identical, it is 
easy to realize the difficulty of buying a 
corset that fits you exactly unless made 
to your own measures. That is why the 


Ma Bone 


Corset 


is not sold in stores, but is fitted to your 
individual measures taken in your own 
home by a skilled corsetiére. 
To insure even greater comfort and 
better fit the Nu Bone Corset is made 
with triple interwoven wire stays, shown 
below. These stays bend both ways, but 
never takeja permanent bend. Ww hile 
supporting your figure perfectly, theyare 
not rigid and so permit complete ease 
and freedom of the body in all positions. 
A new corset if stays happen to break 
or rust within a year. 
~. Nu Bone Corsets have all the 
graceful lines and fashionable 
., designs required by present 
styles. Price, $3.50 up. 


Write for Spring Style Book 


THE NU BONE CORSET 
COMPANY Corry, Pa. 








We will instruct a few additional 

refined and intelligent women in 
* the art of corsetry. Some good 

paying territories still open. 

















Direct From 
Our Factory 
For Less 
Than 
The 
Usual 


Price! 
See 

Reasons 
Below 


If Our Sec- 


| tional 













Our Factory 
Price, $12.75 





Method Made of solid Quartered Oak—46% 

(we are inches high — 33 inches wide — 37 (| 
| the orig- inches deep. Cushion and back pillow 

inators) complete — covered with Marokene. 1 
| enables 14 
FF Is to save you big money when you buy 


\| Master Built Furniture ll 


We save you this money because we are not a (| 

\| mail order house — or jobbe rs or wholesalers 
but simply straight manufacturers who turn 

(| raw materials into finished furniture, who have | 
devised an efficient 20th century method of 

| reducing the package — all being \| 

|! Shipped in Easily Assembled Sections— 

| Anyone Can Set It Up In 20 Minutes \| 
This saves a large part of the freight chez arges—it : 

} saves cost in packing and crating—reduces immense 

| factory floor space usually required. All this en- 
ables us to save you money. Write for big Free 

, Catalog — handsomely illustrated. 
Brooks Mfg. Co., 103 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Originators of Sectional Furniture. 

| Largest Plant of its Kind in the World. 

! 

{ 








» Our Factory Price—$14.50 


: andsomely made_ of solid Quartered Oak, 
‘4 inches high — 21 inches deep — 67 inches long — 
ishion covered with Marokene. 


@ VE SE a a od b-UE 2 y 
La we MAKE OVER 7O -STYLES 
a 


Catalog “B”’ illustrates—describes—(free.) 


SARGENT CO. ?°25"¥3.4°° 
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“MY BEST RECIPE” 
Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Rose Punch 


1 Quart of Water 1 Quart ot Orange Juice 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Quart of Lemon Juice 
1 Teaspoonful of Rose Crystallized Rose 
Water Leaves 
1 Cupful of Strained 
Honey 


] OIL the sugar and water for eight minutes, 

then cool and add the rose water, honey, 
orange juice and lemon juice. Pour over shaved 
ice. Place a few crystallized rose petals in each 
glass when serving. 


A Dainty German Pudding 


14 Cupful of Sugar Marmalade, or Stewed 
2 Cupfuls of Milk Fruit 
4 Eggs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Blanched 
Flour and Shredded 
14 Teaspoonful of Almonds 


Vanilla Extract 
A Few Lady Fingers, or 
Pieces of Sponge 
Cake 
INE a pudding- dish with lady fingers, or 
.. with small pieces of sponge cake; put a 
few spoonfuls of marmalade or of stewed fruit 
over it. Mix the sugar and flour in a sauce- 
pan, add the yolks of the eggs well beaten, 
with the milk, and bring to the boiling point, 
stirring all the time; remove from the fire and 
add the vanilla extract. Pour over the marma- 
lade and cover with the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Sprinkle a little sugar 
and the almonds over the top, and brown 
lightly in a moderate oven. 


A Meat Substitute 


1 Cupful of Rice 14 Cupful of Butter 
1 Green Pepper Salt and Pepper to 
1 Small Onion Taste 


1 Pint of Tomatoes 


bs ree the rice and cook until tender in 
plenty of boiling salted water. Remove 
the seeds and membranes from the pepper, 
then chop and add it to the rice with the toma- 
toes, butter, salt and pepper. Pour into a but- 
tered baking-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for twenty minutes. 


Stuffed Liver 


Liver 1¢ Teaspoonful of 
1 Heaping Teaspoon- White Pepper 
ful of Powdered 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sage Butter 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 6 Slices of Bread 


Hot Water 

ET the bread soak in hot water for twenty 

_4 minutes, then squeeze it dry. Mix the 
soaked bread with the sage, salt, pepper and 
butter. Slice the liver and scald it. Place a 
spoonful of the dressing on each slice and bring 
the ends together and fasten with a small 
wooden skewer. Place the rolls in a buttered 
baking-dish, add one cupful of hot water and a 
tablespoonful of butter, and bake for forty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Angel Frappé 


14 Cupful of Chopped 1}2 Cupfulsof Whippe “d 


Fruit Cream 

» Cupful of Sugar 2 Whites of Eggs 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 
Boiling Water Gelatin 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 1g Cupful of Cold 
Fruit Sirup Water 


Bow ey the gelatin in the boiling water. 
Boil the sugar and cold water until the 
sirup threads, then pour gradually into the 
stifly beaten whites of the eggs, stirring con- 
stantly. Add the gelatin and fruit sirup, and 
allow to cool. T hen foldin the cream and fruit. 
Chill and serve with fruit. 


Cocoanut Puffs 


115 Cupfuls of Chopped 1! Tablespoonfuls of 


Cocoanut Cornstarch 
3 Whites of Eggs 2 Te aspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Vanilla Extract 


Pinch of Salt 

aes the salt to the whites of eggs and beat 
“A them until very stiff, then gradually beat 
in the sugar and the cocoanut. Put this mix- 
ture into a double boiler and cook it for twenty 
minutes. Remove from the fire and gradu- 
ally add the cornstarch and the vanilla extract. 
Drop in tablespoonfuls on buttered tins and 
bake in a moderate oven until they are crisp 
and of a light brown color. 

These puffs are a delightful dainty for 
afternoon teas. 





Cocoanut Puffs 





NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this department, 
which is open to every housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good to use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but send just one: your best. 
If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we cannot 
return what we cannot use; all such will be destroyed. 
Address the ““Best Recipe’’ Editor, THe Lapres’ HOME 
JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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The GoodOld 


Steaming 
Breakf ast 


How many of us, in our hurry, too often 
serve children lesser foods than oats. And 
less delicious foods. 





Yet we know that oats, in vital ways, excel 
every other grain. In the elements of which 
brains and nerves are made. Asa food for 
growth — as an énergy food. 


We know that wise mothers have for ages 
fed their children oats. And we know that 
no morning dish appeals to most people like 
luscious, well-cooked oatmeal. 


Then let us not neglect it. All folks neea a 
large supply of the elements in oats. 


Quaker Oats 


With That Rich, Insidious Flavor 


All the world over, Quaker aroma depends the love of 
Oats is the favorite oatmeal. oatmeal. 
Lovers of oats, from a hundred 


; That is why millions of peo- 
nations, send to us to get it. 


ple send thousands of miles 
Tike enesnes is this: to get Quaker. In distant 
countries they pay a high 


Quaker Oats is just the price for it. 


cream of the oats. We discard 
in the making all except the You find it at the nearest 
richest, plumpest grains. A store. You pay no extra price. 
bushel of choice oats yields You get all this flavor, all this 
only ten pounds of Quaker. quality by simply saying 
Quaker Oats. 

Remember this. In this food 
of foods it is wise to demand 


the best. 


Thus you get big, luscious 
flakes. You get a matchless 
flavor. And our process keeps 
that flavor intact. 


Regular Size 

The cost is the same as for package, 10c 
lesser oatmeal—ten cents per 
package, one-half cent per Family Size 
dish. Yet your grocer pays package, for 
more than for others. smaller cities 


and country 
Puny oats may have the trade, 25c. 


same food value, but not the Se ceat ia Fae 
same taste. And on taste and West and South. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany oo et 


Quaker trademark 
(511) Sole Makers on every package 

































‘All You Nee 


to prevent chapping—heal, soothe and 
keep your complexion clear and vel- 
vety; fresh, fair and youthful. 


IMAAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


used regularly— every day—is a true 
restorative for the skin. It softens the 
delicate tissues — protects, purifies and 
beautifies the complexion. It will 
prove your favorite — your one indis- 
pensable toilet requisite. 

Hinds Cream is absolutely pure, non- 
greasy, and cannot possibly cause a growth of 
hair. It is quickly absorbed—never leaves 
the skin shiny or sticky. 

Men who shave find Hinds Cream refresh- 
ing, antiseptic and healing. Best for babies — 
so pure, mild and gentle in action. Instantly 
relieves irritation. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c ; 
~ Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 
25c. Do not take a substi- 

tute; insist upon HINDS. 
Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. 
A. S. HINDS : 
200 West St.,Portland,Maine b= 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 
SOAP;; highly refined, delightfully fragrant and bene- 
ficial. 25c Postpaid. No samples. 


IT 


3-in-One lubri- 
cates small 
mechanisms 


Oils just right. Flows 
to the deepest 
| part of a bearing and 





























spreads evenly through 
it. Works out dust and 
dirt. Never gums or 
dries out. Wears a 
long time. 


Cleans & 3-in-one 


° restores 
Polishes the new look to time- 
worn furniture. Brings 
out wood tints and the beautiful grain. 
Polishes a hardwood floor to perfection. 
Makes the finest dustless duster 
possible, 


Nothing of steel or ironcan rust when 
wiped witha little 3-in-One 


Prevents Bathroom fixtures and all 
nickel trimmings keep shiny 
Rust 


when 3-in-One is used. 
Sold in hardware, drug, grocery, housefurnishing and 
general stores. 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (1-2 pt.), 
50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3 1-2 oz., 25c. If these cans 
are not with your dealer, we will send one by parcel post, 
full of 3-in-One for 30c. 


A Library Slip with every bottle. 
FREE for a generous free sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 CV W. Broadway New York 


-IN-ONE OIL 








100 ENGRAVED 25 

DDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 26 = 
Latest style, highest quality hand copper-plate engraving, inside 
and outside envelopes. Delivery charges prepaid. Engraved plate 


and 50 visiting cards $1.00. Samples and correct forms Free. 
Chas. H. Elliott Co., 1632 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 














TRAVELING WITH A 
BABY IN WINTE! 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


OMETIMES it is necessary to take a baby 

on a trip in winter; in such a case there are 
certain precautions a mother can take to make 
the journey safer and more comfortable both 
for the baby and herself. 

In the first place the baby should be suitably 
dressed, as cars are either too hot or too cold 
and one should be prepared for both. An all- 
wool shirt of medium weight, a silk-and-wool 
band, a flannel skirt made on a flannel band, a 
white skirt on a cotton band or waist, and a 
lawn or nainsook dress should be worn by the 
baby. The child’s legs should be covered with 
wool stockings, and either fleece-lined shoes or 
moccasins should be on the little feet. A Canton 
flannel or stockinette diaper should be worn, 
and inside of this diaper one made of a paper 
preparation, or of some old, soft table linen, may 
be placed, so that when soiled it may be thrown 
away. 

For outside garments there may be a coat 
made of eiderdown cloth or of Bedford cord, 
lined with flannel or lamb’s wool, a cap of 
Angora wool, woolen or Angora mittens, and a 
pair of knitted wool leggings, made like a pair 
of drawers to be slipped on and tied about the 
waist. A little flannel jacket or a small sweater 
and an afghan should be taken; then the coat 
may be removed while in the cars and the 
jacket put on in its place. If the baby takes 
a nap the afghan should be put over him. 

A small hot-water bag will many times be 
found a great comfort while traveling with a 
young baby; the porter on the train will be 
able to get hot water for the bag. A bottle of 
pure water and a little glass and a spoon should 
also be taken. Baby is often thirsty and will 
many times be perfectly satisfied if a little 
water is given. Do not use the water provided 
on the cars. 


F THE child is a bottle-fed baby it will be 

necessary to take the food of course. Do not 
depend on milk that can be got on the train or 
at different stopping places. If the trip is to 
last only twenty-four hours or less then the 
regular supply of food, prepared as usual at 
home, is all that will be needed. This the 
porter will, as a rule, be able to keep on ice, but 
one should make inquiries — this, and if 
no accommodations can be had on the train 
then a pail of ice should be taken and the 
bottles packed in the ice; the cover may be put 
on and an old blanket wrapped around the 
whole, thus keeping the ice from melting, 
fairly well. If the trip is to be a very long one 
the food may be prepared by one of the milk 
laboratories, or else condensed milk may be 
used. Some prefer one of the malted foods that 
may be prepared by adding hot water. A 
small alcohol stove and bottle heater should be 
taken, as one is usually allowed to use these in 
the toilet-room. 

Try to keep to the baby’s regular hours and 
routine as much as possible. At the usual 
naptime make a little bed for the baby on a 
seat; a tiny pillow that may be carried in a 
handbag will be found a great comfort; the 
child should be covered with the afghan and 
the shade of the car window pulled down so that 
the bright light and outside objects as they fly 
by need not distract Baby. 

If the car is cold place the little hot-water bag 
at the baby’s feet. When a night is to be spent 
on the train put Baby to bed at the regular 
hour, and if you can manage to give a sponge 
bath in the toilet-room so much the better. A 
long flannel nightdress should be worn at night, 
and if the car is not well heated a wrapper may 
be needed also. If one can keep a small box or 
a handbag exclusively for the baby’s toilet 
articles, much time and patience will be saved 
when the baby has to be dressed or undressed. 


} ~OR an older baby rompers or dresses made 

of crépe or gingham may be used on the 
train, and a dainty fresh white dress kept in 
the traveling-bag to slip on at the end of the 
trip. It is surprising to see just how much dirt 
these little people can get on the sleeves of 
white dresses. If the journey is to be a long 
one the crépe dresses may be rinsed out and 
allowed to dry, if one has a stateroom, thus 
being ready to wear again, as these little gar- 
ments require no ironing. 

To amuse an older baby on the train is not 
always a very easy matter. If the child is old 
enough to draw or color pictures take on the 
journey a box of colored crayons and some old 
magazines. These will often while away a 
tedious hour. 

Blunt or rounded scissors, that cannot stick 
into the little hands, are also much appreci- 
ated. Soldiers and animals, as well as paper 
dolls, may be cut out and stood up along the 
car windowsills and seats. If one is ingenious 
a story may be told and the characters cut out 
of paper to illustrate it. Wooden kindergarten 
beads or large glass beads may be taken along 
to string. Some children enjoy making pin- 
wheels and kites out of bright-colored paper, 
and then watching the latter fly out of the car 
window, as the string of the kite may be shut 
in when the window is down. 

Often a long sleigh ride will come at the end 
of a railway journey, and Baby’s little cheeks 
may be nipped by frost. If this happens snow 
should be rubbed on the spot and the child 
kept away from the fire when the house is first 
entered. Later an ointment made of one 
drachm of balsam of Peru and one ounce of 
lanolin may be applied. This treatment also 
applies to older children who play in the 
snow and have frostbites on their toes and 
fingers. If once frostbitten one is much more 
susceptible to cold. 
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You can have a beautiful Tunné Plume like this— 
made from your old feathers for $1.50 to $4.00, 
depending on their condition. 

The Tunné new, 17 inches long, costs $7.50. 


We guarantee that we can re-maké, re-dye and re-curl those old, 
apparently useless feathers you have put away somewhere about 
the house, so they will delight you. 


Send your old willows to be re-made into French plumes, or 


any old feathers, and we will write you the cost of repairs, 
and return them prepaid if you are dissatisfied with the prices. 


Fashion points to Cawston Ostrich Plumes 


Just now, we are offering this beautiful Cawston Superior 
Quality Plume, of the appropriate size for Spring Styles, 
priced at $5.00 for white, black and solid standard colors. 
50c extra for an absolute match of your sample. 


The photograph can show only part of the full, rich, glossy 
beauty always found in the plumes from our California 


Ostrich Farm. Other plumes are $2.50 and up. 


Remember that all Cawston Ostrich Plumes are guaranteed for 


a year because they are made by American workmen under 
sanitary conditions from selected stock. 


Send for this Free Cawston Catalogue 


You need this catalogue because it shows you how 
easy it is to trim your hat with Cawston Plumes 
like the French Spring hats we illustrate. It shows 
how to save money and still get more beautiful 
It proves why Cawston plumes have de- 
lighted hundreds of thousands for a quarter century. 


plumes. 


Send now for the Cawston Art Catalogue of Plumes, 
Boas, Bands, Ruffs, Fancies and repairs, including a $1.50 
rebate coupon—Free. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 5.20292 * ca. \ 


P. O. Box K 


108-K Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 500-K Fifth Ave., New York \ 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 


557 Fifth Avenue (Near 46th Street) New York City 





Dresonaliae Baccus a Pastime 


Instead of a Pest Time with 


LCL TOTTI 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


You can sit at ease and make or remodel your gow ns, 
dresses, waists and skirts without a single 
standing for wearisome try-ons. 


With Pneu Form the most elaborate gown can be made 
and completed without one personal fitting. 
Pneu Form is YOU. 
waist-and-hip lining, 


Company 
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When inflated inside of your fitted 
Pneu Form becomes your second self, 
reproducing to perfec tion every line and curve of your figure. 


Write for booklet, ‘IT’S YOU,” which gives 
full description, uses and price of Pneu Form. 
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The little bo: 
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This is one of our beautifully cola . 
Pastime Picture Puzzles :.: Adults 
A delight to handle. A perfect relaxation and mind- 
rest. most unbelievably fascinating! Mounted 


on wood, beautifully cut and finished in 100 to 1200 


pieces. $1 upwards. 
Send for Illustrated price list. 


ROOK 


The Game 
; of Games 
The best loved house- 
hold game in America. 
For evening hours, par- 
ties, socials. You can’t 
oe imagine the charm, sim- 
plicity and cleverness of ROOK until you play it! 
















The Newest 
Parker Game 


The brightest, liveliest, 
newest game for many 
years! It is absolutely 
fascinating! The best 
of fun for 2 or 3, or many 
players. Patented five- 
suited pack of 60 cards, 
handsomely designed in 
colors. 50c at your Deal- 
er’s or by mail from us. 


PLAY THESE GAMES 
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KOLOR RESTORER [:ckeg in com 


There are no corsets | 


in the world like 


*‘Spiraboned ” Corsets— 


There is only one corset made 


with ‘‘Spirabone’’ — 
aNesista | 


**Spirabone’’ is the modern, 
unbreakable, flexible, ventilative 
wire boning which has taken the 
place of stiff whalebone. 

You cannot buy any other corset 
in any store today with this resilient 
boning. Our patent protects it and 
confines it to La Resista Corsets. 

‘*Spirabone’’ yields freely to your 
slightest motion — never confining, 
never restraining. It gives you grace 
and beauty of figure not possible with 
ordinary boning. Go to your favor- 
ite store today and find the particu- 
lar La Resista model made for your 
figure. See this won- 
derful ‘‘ Spirabone ”” 
which has completely 
transformed the old, 
uncomfortable corset 


into a garment of 
greatest ease. 
La Resista Corsets sold i 


vres—never by 





P) SPIRABONE 













agents. Booklet on request. 
LaResista Corset Company 
11 West 34th St. 
New York City 








One 50c box 


makes 5 gallons. 


“ The Easiest Way Every Day.” 


NON-EXPLOSIVE CLEANER. Better than dry cleaning. 


_ CLEANS lace curtains, 


Will make your faded 


craperies, silks, woolens, | rugs and carpets look like 
washable cotton goods,| new without taking them 


Cresses, clothing, straw. 


oft of the floor. 


Restores Color and Removes spots — Softens Water. 
At all stores. If your dealer hasn tit, send us his name 
and 50c and we will send it postpaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. “Valuable and useful pre- 


miums to ladies to sell in leisure moments. 


Wenzelmann Kolor Restorer Works 


Galesburg, Illinois 











THE FLOWERING 
OF FELICIA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Miss Thomas smiled restrainedly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Mr. Fellowes would like to see the older chil- 
dren outside,” she suggested. ‘‘ They are doing 
regular lessons.”’ 

On the veranda seven or eight older children 
sat about two larger tables more or less busily 
at work at the ordinary sums and maps of 
commerce, as Mr. Fellowes described it later. 
A slender young woman with a Botticelli ex- 
pression leaned over their chairs and occasion- 
ally made a correction or answered a question. 


f 5 oldest Turkington boy, writing appar- 
ently with his nose, chanted lugubriously 
to himself in a monotonous sing-song. ‘‘And 
three is nine, and two’s eleven, and you put 
down one,” he drawled. 

*“Do you mean to say he’s allowed to keep 
that noise up?”’ demanded Mr. Fellowes. 

“Certainly,” said Betty briskly; ‘‘you talk 
to yourself when you want to, don’t you?) Why 
shouldn’t Albert?” 

“Carry one, and five is six, and three is 
eight,’”’ Master Turkington continued. 

““Nine!”’ snapped his sister, kicking his chair. 

“And three is eight!” her brother repeated 
firmly. 

“* Albert, dear,”’ suggested the slender young 
lady, ‘‘do you need to speak quite so loud?” 

“Ves,” said Albert dear, “I do. And three 
is eight, and two is ten, and you put down 
naught.” 

“Well, well, well!’ Bob murmured. 

‘“* As a matter of fact,” said Betty honorably, 
“they’re doing exactly what my children were, 
at that age. The writing is the same, and 
Cynthia was adding just about like that. I 
don’t think it keeps them back at all.” 

“Tn other words,” Mr. Fellowes began, 
addressing the teacher, ‘“‘the only difference 
between these children and any other eight- 
year-olds is that they don’t sit up.” 

Miss Botticelli smiled patiently. ‘‘Oh, dear 
me, no!” shesaid. ‘‘The system originated of 
course for very young children, but the Doctor 
is carrying it up indefinitely, and the same 
idea, the same method is used all through. It’s 
quite different, really.” 

“Three from two I can’t take,”’ droned Albert 
placidly, ‘‘so I borrow one ——” 

‘‘Albert, dear, I must ask you to speak a 
little lower. Soon you will be annoying some 
of us. You wouldn’t like that?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Albert; ‘‘and that 
makes twelve. Three from twelve leaves 
nine ——” 

“Tt’s so beautiful having it outdoors, isn’t 
it?’’ the teacher asked, a hand still on Albert’s 
shoulder. ‘‘This winter they’re going to have 
little fur coats and caps, and sit here even in 
the snow ——” 

“Four from five leaves two,’’ moaned Albert 
like a foghorn at sea; and as Betty bit her 
lip hysterically the teacher pressed her hand 
suddenly deep into Master Turkington’s white 
duck sailor collar. 

“There, Albert, that will do,’ she said 
briefly. Her tone antedated the System; in- 
deed it antedated all systems; and Albert, 
with one startled glance at her face, became 
silent. Only the grating of his sister’s chair as 
she tipped back and forth in it, and the meas- 
ured kick of Victoria Winquist against her 
table-leg, disturbed the sudden stillness. 

‘*Humph!”’ said Mr. Fellowes, and departed 
for the nine-twenty-eight. 


JUT still Felicia painted. She painted 

J through October, and November found her 
still absorbed in the shapeless floods of color that 
continued to express her persistent and amaz- 
ing personality. Each morning she dragged 
her little table to the window, poured herself a 
cup of water, placed her smudgy paint-box 
before her and traced wavering and inexplic- 
able designs upon endless sheets of cream- 
colored paper. 

To Betty Girard, who had accompanied 
Phyllis to the school (Felicia was leaving early, 
to attend a party), the anxious mother 
unburdened her mind. 

“Ts she reallystupid, Betty ?”’ begged Phyllis. 
“T get awfully worried. Why does she act this 
way? She grows more obstinate every day, it 
seems to me.” 

“T think she’s rather clever,’ said Mrs. 
Girard; “let her alone. Come out and have a 
look at my friend Albert.” 

Albert was pursuing his researches into short 
division, and though the agonies of the pursuit 
writhed his legs about his chair and shook the 
table in a manner positively seasick, so that he 
resembled an eiitranced spirit medium, he 
wrestled with his mathematics in comparative 
silence. Only an occasional hollow groan 
startled the others. 

It was a wonderful Indian summer day, and 
the allurement of the red and yellow warmth 
drew the children’s languid eyes from the Mis- 
sion tables to the rustling trees, so that when a 
slender, tortoise-shell cat glided sinuously down 
the trunk of a flaming hickory and rubbed 
herself against Albert’s volcanic table a sigh of 
delight agitated the company. Albert stooped 
mechanically and picked up the cat. 

The wide-set, Botticelli eyes of the slender 
teacher beamed benevolently upon him. ‘‘ Ob- 
serve,” the young priestess conveyed to the 
visitors in every line of her slim figure, ‘‘ how 
we deal with this problem.” She patted the 
cat affectionately. ‘‘It zs a nice kitten, isn’t 
it, Albert?’’ she said. 

“Too thin,” replied the heir of all the 
Turkingtons succinctly. ‘‘Here, stop your 
scratchin’!’’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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is for women who want to know 
every phase of’ the dress question— 
women who want not only style, 
but also advice on everything that 
pertains to clothes. 


e March Number tells. 


How school girls should dress 


The desire of each woman to outdo the others in the wearing 
of elaborate clothes is extending down through the colleges and 
schools. The Criterion discusses this and recommends costumes 
that are really suitable for young girls. 


What Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Thinks 


about the prevailing Parisian Modes. Mrs. Fish claims that good 
dressing does not depend upon the pocket book ; that American 
women are afraid to originate fashions for fear of ridicule. 


About Silk-and-Iron Dresses 


Many women who think they are wearing silk are really clad in 
garments “loaded” with tin and iron. So says a great fabric 
expert who tells you how to know real silk when you see it. 


What Paris is Planning for Spring 


Paquin, Premet, Poiret, Drecoll, Christine, Bernard, Susanne 
Talbot —the world’s greatest dressmakers — contribute their ideas 
for Spring in pictures and descriptions. 
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that go to make up this big 56-page number. 
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Trial Offer 


Let us give 
you a beautiful finish 
that won’t scratch white 


Pick out a table or any small dingy piece 
you have. Tell us what color you want. 

Kyanize makes a beautiful, permanent 
finish for chairs, tables, floors, staircases, 
window-trim—any kind of interior wood- 
work. It doesn’t settle in the can, therefore 
giving an even color. It will stand hard 
knocks. It won’t chip or peel. Warm 
water will keep it clean and sanitary. 

Kyanize is applied so easily and dries so 
quickly that when you have done one article, 
you will want to Kyanize everything in the 
house. We want you to try it. 
_ Send us 10c for a suitable brush to do the 
finishing with and we will send you, absolutely 
free, postpaid, a regular 15c can of Kyanize. 
Any color you want: Clear, Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, A! herry, Walnut, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
Colonial Green, and White Enamel. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO., 22 Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. 











anize 


For Floors and all Woodwork. 


Take a tip from Winthrop 
Wise, insist on the Varnish 
called Kyanize. 

We will return the 10 cents you paid 
for the brush, if you are not delight- 
ed with the Kyanize. Write today. 
























“T Don’t Mind” 


No complexion worries, if 
you rub your face with D& R 


Perfect Cold Cream before you 
go out. It gives complete skin pro- 
tection against cold, drying winds and 
is the one perfect clean-up after expo- 
sure of every kind. Use it morning and 
night for a while and see the improve- 
ment it makes in your skin. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


4 “The Kind That Keeps’”’ 
Mm 6. For _ twenty-three years this perfect 
(| cream has been the mainstay of many 
a woman’s attractiveness. It ha: 
smoothed away the marks of time, 
brought bloom and beauty to sallow 
cheeks and discouraged unwelcome 
lines and wrinkles. For skin health 
and complexion happiness depend on 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream —it will 
not disappoint. In tubes and jars. 
10c to $1.50. 

When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s— 


you are getting the best cld 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


With it we will send FREE,** Beware the Finger of 
Time,” a valuable booklet on skin health. 


D & R Perfect Shaving Stick — Perfect 
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Cold Cream right in the soap — 
soothes while it lathers. 25c. 
At dealers or from us. 
DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6 
D & R Building 
NEW YORK 
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THE FLOWERING 
OF FELICIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


His sister giggled convulsively, ** Give it to 
me, will you, Bert?” she urged. 

The cat leaped across to her inviting arms 
and her spelling book slid to the floor of the 
veranda. The children watched her jealously. 

‘Nice little kitty, nice little kitty,’ purred 
Albert’s sister. 

The tiniest possible frown snarled the low 
forehead above the Botticelli eyes. Betty 
beamed her delight. One could have counted 
ten, eleven, twelve —— Suddenly the cat 
bounded over the table and disappeared around 
the corner of the house. Miss Botticelli sighed 
deeply. The crisis passed. 

The teacher picked up the spelling books and 
smoothed the scattered maps of Victoria Win- 
quist. ‘‘Now, children, we'll settle down to 
work again, shallwe?’”’she suggested pleasantly. 
‘*The kitty was nice, but she’s gone. Albert, 
can you hold the table a little steadier?” 


I UT the children were difficult to settle. 

Albert’s sister went on with a somewhat aim- 
less giggle and Victoria scowled frankly at the 
British Isles. “That cat had fleas the Fourth 
of July,” she said suddenly. “Ill bet you 
Albert gets ’em now!” 

“Oh, [hardly think so, Victoria. Can TI help 
you with your map?” 

“T hate geography!” said Victoria. “TI don't 
see why I can’t do like Felicia; she doesn’t doa 
thing but daub. I don’t see why—oh, say, 
there’s the kitty! Here, puss, puss, puss!”’ 

Fate had returned the cat. She arched her 
vellow back and glided from leg to leg of the 
largest table; the children dropped their books 
and egged each other on to possess her. 

“Nowme! Nowme! Victoria, you pig, it’s 
me now!” 

“Here, catch her tail!” 

“She’s my aunt’s cat; it’s my first turn!” 

The teacher glanced helplessly toward the 
inner schoolroom. “One at a time, children; 
don’t hurt the kitty!” she begged. If only the 
cat would escape! 

But they were too eager, too determined for 
that. With a certain rough justice they shared 
her, passing her from one pair of fondling hands 


to another. The minutes slipped away, and 

Betty and Phyllis stood studying the group. 
Miss Botticelli shifted from left foot to 

right, and then to left again. “Haven't you 


her?” she demanded finally. 

, ing to have another turn, | 
‘ unt’s cat,” Victoria announced 
hardily with a sly look at the guests. 

Hester seized the yellow victim with a joyful 
shout. “And then [ll give you each one more 
turnt’’ she cried. “Hello, nice little kitty!” 

“Well, really!’’ muttered Phyllis. 

“Not at all, my dear, not atall. What clse 
can she do?” Betty whispered gleefully. “If 
she’s logical se 

But alas for logic! 

Miss Botticelli advanced to the daring 
Hester, plucked the cat smartly from her ap- 
parently successful grasp, and strode away 





ec 






ause shes nera 


with it. ‘‘We have had enough of the cat, I 
think,” she said, flushing deeply; ‘‘ go on with 


your work, children. Albert, stop kicking your 
table. Victoria, uncrease that map.” 

And she disappeared around the corner of 
the house. Immediately afterward followed a 
oft, scrambling thud and a spitting scream. 

‘“She’s throwing my aunt’s cat away!”’ 
pronounced Hester, awestruck. 

“And she'd like to throw us,” 
fided. “Come along, my dear.” 


Betty con- 


Be eae are all to come in now,” said Miss 
Thomas, appearing at the door. ‘* They 
seem alittle restless, and we will have our clos- 
ing exercise. Felicia, put your pictures away. 
Teddy, would you like to pull down theshades?”’ 

Her voice was almost inaudible amid the 
buzzing, the chattering, the rustling, the grind- 
ing of the tiny chairs. The countless sudden 
errands to the sides of the room resulted in 
countless little < ollisions; the chair legs locked 
like contesting horns. 

Miss Thomas clapped her hands. “Children, 
children!’ she called; ‘‘be careful! Remember 
what we are going to do!”’? And stepping to 
the blackboard she wrote in large characters: 
* Let us make the Silence!”’ 

‘T suppose,’’ Betty murmured gently, “that 
all this sense Cultivation can’t be expected to 
leave time to get a sense of good English.” 

Miss Botticelli thrust an open book into 
Phyllis’s hands. “If you’ve never happened 
to see this >? che murmured, and began to 
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bouillon in mid- ° 
afternoon,some-  ¥ 
thing too trou- = 
blesome and too = 


costly to be 
thought of a few 
years ago, isa 
delightful every- 
day possibility 
with ‘‘Steero.”’ 





_ Made as easily as ice | 
_ Water—just pour boiling water on a ‘‘Steero”’ Cube. 


99 
Bouillon 
The lh Y/ Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


’ 





rt - ‘ . ° 
To think of “Steero’’ merely as something to be served at meals is to 
overlook many occasions when this savory bouillon is the natural thing 


F alae Trial Box of “‘Steero” Cubes and 
New “‘Steero”” Cook Book Mailed for 10c 


(stamps or coin), ‘This book tells you how — quickly .and with little 
expense — you can add a new savor, a new delicacy of flavor to any 
number of dishes, Every member of your family will be pleased when 
you have this new ‘* Steero’’ Cook Book. 
Ask your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer for ‘* Steero”’ 
Bouillon Cubes, Soldin boxes of 12 Cubes, 50 Cubes and 100Cubes. 























The word ‘‘Steero”’ is on the wrapper of every genuine *‘Steero”’ 
= i ge Pam Cube. Send 10 cents today to 
Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William Street New York 
Distributors of ‘‘Steero” Bouillon Cubes 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 





Teacher: "Dessert." 

: Bobbie: "Is it where the camels live >" 
Teacher(severely): "Certainly not. It is the best part of dinner." 
Bobbie: "Oh, | can spell that— 








pull down the green shades hurriedly. 

Phyllis read where she had pointed: ** Tiseems 
if life eradually vanishes, and that the room 
»mes, little by little, empty as if there were no 

longer any one init. I once saw alittle one of 
three years try to suffocate a sneeze, and Suc 
ceeded! She held her breath in her little breast, 





ind resisted, coming out victorious. A most 
urprising effort! . .. 
** My goodness!” said Phyllis, ‘‘ [never could 


do that in the world!” 

‘*Neither can Albert,’ Betty added, as a 
resounding “Atchoo!” sent the children into 
spasms of choking laughter. 

They sat in a large ring about the room. 
Through the thin green shades the noon sun 
filtered in long, fan-shaped rays; a great fly 
buzzed in the window; Vick and Val squeaked 
their boots nervously. Teddy Turkington 
mopped industriously at a spot near his chair, 
like asmall Master Macbeth. Albert breathed 
like agrampus. On the faces of the older chil- 
dren a curious, self-conscious grin wavered; 





the little ones looked patient and listless. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 
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Nobody knows better than the children what the best part of 
dinner is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 

Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and 
sparkle—these are famous Jell-O qualities. 

And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 

Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawbeny, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s or [- 
any general store. 


A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored pictures |} § 
by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of ‘The Kewpies,” |! 
will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. [ 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it 
isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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nly a few drops 


of any flavoring extract in a 
single dessert. If you use the 
best, the cost is only a trifle, 
so why take chances? 






is made from rich, ripe Mexican 
Vanilla beans—which for delicate 
flavor and tempting fragrance have 
no equal in the world. Extracts 
made from culls, pods and the rank 
Tahiti beans may be labelled “‘Pure”’, 
but they cannot impart to your 
desserts the matchless flavor of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 


For 67 years Burnett’s Vanilla has 
been the standard of American 
housewives. For purity, fragrance 
and flavor it stands alone, 


Dainty and Artistic Desserts 


115 suggestions for new 
and dainty desserts will 
be sent you free if you 
will mention your gro- 
cer’snamewhenwriting. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A, 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Light Weight ici 


Nothing adds quite so much 
charm and coziness to the home 
as the drapenes. 


And to really know how effective they can 
be made you must see “Aurora.” 


It is a mercerized fabric with the sheen 
and softness of silk, and it wears. Comes 
in many colors, in mission, arts and crafts, 
period, and floral designs, also plain. Yet 
it's inexpensive. Doesn't such a fabric 
suggest endless possibilities? Your store 
gladly supplies samples. 
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The name “Aurora”’ is woven at top of 


Curtains and end of Yard Goods. 
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THE FLOWERING 
OF FELICIA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Phyllis felt her arms squeezed, and looked 
at Betty’s finger, poised on a line of print: 
“This game delights the little ones beyond meas- 
ure. Their intent faces, their patient immobility, 
reveal the enjoyment of a great pleasure.”’ 

“Atchoo! Atchoo!”’ Albert thundered. 

“Oh, shut up, can’t you?” Victoria hissed 
irritably. ‘‘ We'll never get through!” 

The visitors choked. 

“These children, of course, are too old for 
this,’” Miss Thomas muttered nervously on her 
way tothe door: ‘‘it was wonderful in Rome!’’ 


“HEN through the subdued scuffing and 
squeaking came her voice in a shrill, strid 
ulous whisper. ‘‘ Albert!” 

Clumping to his feet and nearly knocking 
Teddy over, Albert made for the door. 

“Dear, dear, I heard you, Albert!’’? com 
plained Miss Botticelli sadly and hissingly. 

‘For Hex wel n’s sake, so did everybody else 
in the county! ’ breat hed Betty. 
“Victoria!” came the mysterious call. 

Victoria rose self-consciously, smiled apol- 
ogetically at the ladies and tiptoed out. 

“ Felicia!” 

Felicia, by grace of rubber-soled shoes, made 
what would undoubtedly be styled in burgla- 
rious circles a good getaway, and rejoined her 
mother in the hall. 

“Do you like this, dear? ’’ Phyllis inquired. 

“Well enough,” her daughter replied. 

Betty,whostill held the book, pointed silently 
toone last sentence: ‘‘ Jiwas then that I learned 
that the soul of the child has its own reward, and 
ils bec uliar spiritual pleasures,” Phyllis read. 

‘Have they finished?” cried Mrs. Victor V. 
Winquist from her motor. ‘I hope they did 
the ‘silence’ for you; really I wept when Iread 
about that inthe book. It was so—so mystic. 
Like Maeterlinck, I thought. This movement 
is simply sweeping the country! I went down 
tosee a friend off yesterday, and, my dear, there 
were nine young girls going over to Rome to 
study there for six weeks. It was too wonder- 
ful! They don’t feel satisfied not to get the 
lectures first-hand.” 

= Madame Dottoressa speaks English then !”’ 
excl uimed Betty. “How lucky!’’ 

“Oh, no, she lectures inItalian, Miss Thomas 
tol d us,” 

‘Then do these girls 

‘“Not a word! Isn’t it braye of them?” re 
plied Mrs. Winquist warmly; “‘but they felt 


| they must go! 


“Well,’’? and Betty looked warningly at 
Phyllis, who stared and gurgled, “Italian is 
very dramatic, we all know! I dare say she 
lectures in pantomime !” 


“y UT all the same,”’ said Mr. Fellowes ob 

stinately the next morning, “there is a 
limit, Puss! And honestly, I think those kid 
dies looked awfully bored and—oh, soggy 
when you come to think of it! I'd hate tohave 
Felicia get that Turkington look, really. They 
never seem to wake up.” 

“Tt was for poor children originally,’’ Phyl- 
lis explained, ‘‘ that’s why they were so quiet 
with the material, I think; they hadn’t any 
toys ever. Miss Thomas admits it’s a little 
harder to hold these rich children.” 

Rt always seems to be for some other kind 
of child,”’ her husband said thoughtfully; 

“queer, isn’t it?” 

“Now, Bob, Mrs. Turkington said that the 
whole course was worth Albert's learning to co- 
ordinate his wrist motions; she doesn’ t grudge 
six months for that, she told me!” 

The dickens she doesn’t! Mr. Fellowes 
stared. He shook his head. ‘‘Oh, well!’ he 
brought out finally. ‘‘ All right, of course - 
Look here, Felicia, if you knew howto read I’d 
take you to see ‘Peter Pan’ this Christmas! 
But you wouldn’t understand it, unless you 
could read, so as to know who was who.” 

““Wouldn’t I?” returned Felicia thought 
fully, and went on with her cereal in silence. 

But the next morning when the telephone 
rang, and Phyllis dropped the poultice she was 
applying to her husband’s eyelid, bitten that 
morning by a waspand swollen beyond the pos 
sibility of appearance on Broad Street,’ shehung 
amazed on the telephone shelf and gasped. 

‘*What do you mean, Mrs. Ponderby? Are 
you at the school?—Oh!—She has what? What 
flower? Oh—flowered!—Oh, Felicia! (She 
says Felicia has flowered, Bob!) What—Oh! 
Flowered into reading! Oh,I see! (She says 
Felicia asked for the sandpaper letters, Bob!) 
Isn’t that lovely, Mrs. Ponderby! I’m so 
glad—Oh, no, I never urged her—no, indeed! 
You know, I promised—W hat?—She wants to 
read what- pan? How funny! (Bob, she 
asked them to blindfold her and teach her to 
read ‘pan’! Wasn’t that queer?) Yes, she’s a 
very original child, Mrs. Ponderby.” 

Ne ut your hand over the mouthpiece, Puss: 
it’s ‘Peter Pan’! 

“Oh! Oh, my goodness!” Phyllis gurgled 
al blushed and gurgled again. “Oh, Bob, 
How dreadful! (I’ve got my hand there 
tight !)— No, Mrs. Ponderby, it didn’t seem to 
quite suit her; we were beginning to feel 
that—Oh! really? What? Defective? (Bob, 
she says this system was really invented for 
backward and defective children! The idea!)” 

Phyllis removed her hand defiantly from the 
mouthpiece. She looked very severe. 

** Perhaps, Mrs. Ponderby,” she said with a 
chilly dignity, “‘ that’s why Felicia didn’t get so 
much out ofit; she’s never been defective, you 
know. Good-morning. 

Mr. Fellowes waved the bandage gaylyin the 
air. ‘Thank Heaven, Pussy, there really was 
a reason after all!’ he cried. I'll get three 
seats for ‘Peter Pan’ tomorrow!” 
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America has the finest oysters, fish and 
shell-fish in the world,and most excellent 
meats. To eat them with the wrong 
condiments is unfortunate. 


In many years I have served the 
prominent people from every part of the 
United States, as well as the leading 4m 
vivants of two Continents. I find that 
a Digiweance relish of just the right favor 
is hailed by all—and makes me many 
compliments. 


So many of these good friends and 
patrons ask me how they may have 
Oscar’s Sauce in their homes and clubs, 
for dieie private tables. 


I try different ways—but the flavor, 
the fragrance, the Aizzanze taste 1s not 
there, until I find the Beech-Nut Com- 
pany. ‘Chey make mysauce par excellence. 


‘Their many Delicacies are well known. 
So now I cansay to my friends and 
patrons, * Your club, your family, can 
procure Oscars Sazce from repre senta- 
tive merchants who handle Beech-Nut 
Delicacies anywhere.’ 


(Signed) 


P.S.— Beech-Nut Company ©.. 
promise attention speciale ihc 


3 Te Ning Osta 


if my friends will send 
name of their regular 
victualler or provisioner. 


HIS is the first public announcement of 

Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce. ‘The entire dis- 
tribution up to this time has done little more 
than give the public a taste of it. Such is its 
fame, and that of the great Director of Cuisine 
who created it, that our problem is how to divide 
such supply as is available. For instance, a single 
prominent Club in Philadel phia requests through 
its purveyors one hundred cases. 


We especially desire to soe representative 
Beech-Nut dealers, to the end that their best 
customers shall not be disappointed. We ask 
them to specify their requirements as early as 
possible, and to assist us by making the initial 
order moderate. 


a _Other famous Beech-Nut Delicacies are: 





Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 
Bech-Nut Peanut Butter Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly 
Beech-Nut Guava Jelly Beech-Nut Crab-apple Jelly 


Beech-Nut Grape Jam 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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mand a wall covering that you can keep 
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the great national movement for clean- 
liness. 
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fellow said was true; there was good sound 
sense in it—‘*commonsense,”’ as Stone himself 
would have put it. He had often reflected, 
Grey had, upon the lack of logic that sensible 
men betrayed when they were gathered to- 
gether about public business. Young Stone 
had put the thing very well. He seemed to 
have a knack of looking at the world with fresh 
eyes, a knack of ridding himself of inherited 
habits of thought; and it was a distinct relief 
to be able to withdraw him from the category 
where he had, it seemed, too hastily and rather 
unfairly been inclosed. He was no socialist— 
and no anarchist either. There was nothing 
very destructive about commonsense. 


“REY glanced about the table at his other 

I guests to see if they were as pleased as him- 
self. On Linda’s left Copley Latimer sat with 
bent head, turning a tall glass in his hand and 
gazing into it with a fixed earnestness as if 
some wild and fantastic charm lay within its 
pale depths. To the inexpert eye he seemed a 
very presentable young gentleman engaged in 
thought—and no more. But Grey read in his 
impassive countenance a sullen bitterness of 
spirit that was not good to see. He was afraid 
Coppy Latimer had been having a rather bad 
two days, and he was sorry. He blamed Linda 
alittle. She shouldn’t have asked the man out 
here if she was going to neglect him as she had 
done. Grey knew that there had been a time 
when the girl was on the verge of letting herself 
get engaged to Latimer, and, though he and his 
daughter had never talked the matter out 
plainly, he knew that she had changed her 
mind with some abruptness, that Latimer had 
got himself into disgrace with her. Well, that 
was allright. But once you washed your hands 
of a young man, gave him to understand that 
you were definitely done with him, then you 
had no right to worry and unsettle him by let- 
ting him in again to watch you devoting your 
attention to somebody else. 

It wasn’t like Linda, Grey thought. She 
was, in general, a rather crisp and determined 
young woman and knew her mind exceedingly 
well. He admired his daughter hugely. She 
was intelligent and amusing. She managed his 
two houses with great competence and she 
always laughed at his little jokes. She looked 
like the mother who had died in giving her 
birth, and, as that lady had been very beauti- 
ful, Grey thought Linda was beautiful too. 
She wasn’t, by any means, but she was quite 
pretty enough for most purposes and most 
tastes, and, as Alice Farnborough once said, 
she had the priceless knack of looking as bright 
and as carefully cared for at three o’clock in 
the morning, after four hours of dancing, as 
if she had just come from the hands of her 
excellent maid. 

Grey turned his eyes to Miss Farnborough 
and found her with her chin in her hands anx- 
iously watching Coppy Latimer’s gloomy face 
as he sat silent beside her. It was plain enough 
where her sympathies lay, and Grey was un- 
easily conscious that his own were keeping 
them company there. 


At THAT moment he heard a little sound 
£ of sighing at his right and turned with 
some alarm to where his aunt, old Miss van 
Werk, sat. She had an odd habit of sighing 
before she spoke, and it was a kind of danger 
signal to the Grey family, for though the old 
lady seldom spoke at all her words when they 
came were often rather appalling—she looked 
upon life with such a disconcerting simplicity. 
She sat now with her thin, beautiful hands 
clasped upon the edge of the table before her 
and her large eyes turned with a look of vast, 
unworldly sorrow upon the countenance of 
Mr. Stone. 

‘*We cannot,” she said in her gentle quaver, 
** proceed to any good end because it is sensible 
or civilized. We can act for good only when 
we are moved by unselfishness, and unselfish- 
ness means love of our fellow-being. Men 
make war because they are filled with hatred; 
yes, but hatred is only the dark side of love. 
They make war because they love their coun- 
try and their homes better than they love their 
lives.” Stone made an explosive sound, but 
the old lady went on without heeding him: 
‘“One day, when the light is clearer, men will 
see that perfect love embraces not only their 
own land and their own families, but all the 
world as well. Then they will cease to make 
war; but the change must come, will come, not 
through their brains, but through their hearts. 
You, young man, in the folly of your pride are 
attempting to make bricks without straw.’ 

It was interesting to observe the effect of 
these simple words about brotherly love upon 
that little circle of polite and amiable folk. 
They were embarrassed. They looked at each 
other in a furtive silence and dropped their 
eyes. 

Grey turned quite red, and even his daughter 
showed a pink distress. All of them were 
stricken dumb—all except Arthur Stone; but 
then he was doubtless accustomed to hearing 
all kinds of inconvenient franknesses. There 
was a light of battle in Stone’s eye, and he 
moved forward in his chair. 

“But meanwhile, Ma’am,” he began and 
then halted, for Linda Grey had touched his 
arm. 

““We never argue with her,” she said. “It 
disturbs her. You mustn’t mind what she says. 
Sometimes she is a little trying.” 

And hard upon that she rose, and, old Miss 
van Werk having been roused from abstrac- 
tion, the three ladies left the table. 

Grey intercepted his daughter for an instant 
at the door. “Look here! Give poor Coppy 
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a look-in this evening. You’ve been rather 
specializing in this other chap, you know.”’ 

She stared at him in some surprise. “‘Have 
I? , He’s interesting, you know—ideas. I like 
ideas. I didn’t mean to be rude to Coppy. I’m 
sorry. Ill be nice to him later. Make Steven 
tell stories. That'll cheer Coppy up. He likes 
Steven.” 

She went on after the other two, and Grey 

turned back. He found that Coppy Latimer 
had already moved around the table to where 
Steven sat. 

Steven Forbes wasn’t of much use among 
fashionable company except in the racing, 
hunting and shooting wing, where his expert 
knowledge was appreciated; but he had one 
great talent: he possessed an inexhaustible 
fund of the best stories in the world and told 
them with exquisite art. 

Grey, by the time the coffee had been served, 
heard Coppy Latimer begin to laugh, so he 
dismissed that young man’s troubles from his 
mind and turned his attention to Stone, saying. 
“*T wish you’d go on about commonsense. I’m 
interested.” 


REY held Arthur Stone back as the men 
left the table, so that Coppy Latimer was 
first in the drawing-room. Linda was not to be 
seen, but he made out old Miss van Werk in a 
retired corner and Alice Farnborough beside 
her. He crossed the room to them, and Miss 
Farnborough said under her breath: ‘‘She’s 
out on the terrace.” So he passed on without 
stopping, and went out through one of the long 
windows, closing it behind him. 

Linda was there, standing in a kind of pallid 
mist of moonlight by the balustrade of the 
terrace. She had drawn a cloak over her shoul- 
ders, but she didn’t need it for the night was 
unseasonably warm. The airwas soft and clear, 
there were a round moon and a million close 
stars. 

““You’ve been rather a long time, Coppy,”’ 
the girl said. ‘‘Did Steven tell you funny 
stories?” 

“He did,” said Mr. Latimer. 
fiction and Irish whisky.’ 

Miss Grey turned to him with an impatient 
frown. ‘Oh, don’t flaunt it, Coppy! I should 
have known without your boasting.”’ 

That stung him a little. “‘You’re too literal. 

T didn’t mean that I’d had too much. Iwas try- 
ing to be light and fluffy. It was a little joke.” 

She said “Oh!” in a tone that lacked 
conviction. 

“You don’t believe me. I might walk a 
chalked line for you, or say ‘British Constitu- 
tion’ three times, fast. The truth is, Linda, 
you’ve got over giving me the benefit of the 
doubt. You judge me without looking at the 
evidence. It’s hardly fair.” 

She turned to him, shaking her head. ‘‘Am 
I unfair to you, Coppy? Idon’t want to be nor 
mean to be, Heaven knows! But if Iam whose 
fault is it?” 

““Oh, mine,” he said wearily. 
is my fault of late.” 

Linda turned away from him without a word 
and went toward the window, but he stopped 
her before she had reached it. ‘No, wait! 1] 
didn’t mean that. I take it back. I’m sorry. 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Linda, give me a 
chance!’’ His voice was shaking. 

She was not really angry; she just thought 
there wasn’t much use in talking while he was 
in this mood. She waited to hear what he had 
to say. He stood close before her, holding 
her hands, leaning forward a little to look into 
her face that was very white and shadowy and 
baffling in the moonlight. 


H, LINDA!” he said, ‘‘things have got 

somehow all wrong between youand me. 
Why? There wasa time, not so long ago, when 
you cared—not very much, but a little, I 
thought! Well you don’t seem to care any 
more.”’ : 

“Whose fault is it, Coppy?”’ she asked him 
again, but she spoke very gently this time. 
‘“*Tt’s you who’ve changed it all. It’s you your- 
self who have got between us. Yes, there was 
a time when I cared. I cared a lot. A year 
ago I was almost—almost ready to say I'd 
marry you. But even then I was a little afraid. 
Thank Heaven for it! Coppy, you said you 
loved me. You said there was nothing in the 
world you wouldn’t do to prove it. Your life 
was in my hands, you said. Of course that w as 
poetic license. No one’s life can be in any one’s 
else hands. I wish it could.” 

“Tt can, Linda,”’ he said, ‘ 
it. Give me a chance!” 

But she shook her head, and after a moment 
pulled her hands away from him and put them 
behind her. ‘‘No. We might as well have it 
out now. That’s why I let you come to Grey’s 
Inn this week, when you asked. I wanted to 
have it out, plain and fair. Coppy, I didn’t ask 
much of you when you swore all those oaths to 
me and wanted to make so many promises. I 
said only that I couldn’t marry a man who was 
wasting his life.” 

‘That’s plain enough,” said Latimer in a 
low voice. ‘It may not be fair, but it certainly 
is plain.” 

“T don’t think it’s unfair. Just what do you 
do with your life, Coppy? How do you spend 
your days? In the summer you play polo or 
lark about with an aéroplane—only lark about; 
if you had even taken up aviation seriously I 
should have been terrified, but I should have 
had some respect for you. In the winter you 
pass the afternoon playing bridge for high 
stakes at that little club, and in the evening 
you sit in the front row at a musical comedy 
and go afterward to a cabaret where you learn 
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the newest turkey trot steps. It isn’t a very 
noble career, is it ge 

He asked her: “Do you think T should go on 
doing that if you m arried me?” 

And she said: ‘* Yes, Coppy, I’m afraid I do. 
Oh, of course you think you wouldn’t. You’re 
sure of it. But—look here! Who are the men 
you see most of? Who are the other members 
of that club where you play bridge? Harold 
Wareham, Lester Brooks, the van Torps, Rem 
de Kalb, Jack Annin, Huntley Parker. All of 
them are married except Huntley Parker and 
one of the van Torps. I know their wives 
Coppy. I know them well. Do you think I 
want to live the kind of lives they are living? 
Well I don’t.” 

“You wouldn't have to.” 

**Shouldn’t 1? Lwonder. Amy Brooks came 
to see me one day, some months ago, and cried. 
She’d heard some rumor : an engagement be- 
tween you and me, and asked if it were true. 
I said it wasn’t and a was very glad. She 
begged me not to think of marrying any one in 
your set, and she knew what she was talking 
about. You see she has the misfortune to be in 
love with her husband.’ Latimer was silent 
and Miss Grey went on: ‘I gave you your 
chance, Coppy. I told you I couldn’t marry 
vou while you were leading that sort of exist- 
ence. I made it quite plain so that you could 
choose. Well you chose; and there, I suppose, 
is an end of the matter.” 


| E LOOKED out over the moonlit hills and 

up to the starry sky and back again to the 
girl before him. “Then you really were in 
ei irnest about all that—last spring?” 

**Very much in earnest, Coppy,” she said. 

“T thought not. I thought you were a little 
worked up, a little overstimulated imagina- 
tively about one or two things that had hap- 
pened. I thought you'd get over it.”” He took 
a turn across the broad terrace and back again, 
his head bent, smiting his hands together. ‘| 
suppose you realize—I suppose you realized 
last spring—that you were asking me to give 
up my friends, almost my whole circle of inti 
mate friends. Those chaps you name—they’re 
not quite such a ruffianly set as you make 
out. We don’t work all day long, to be sure. 
We don’t pretend to be useful or valuable to 
the world, but we do pretend to be harmless. 








We have money enough to live on, therefore we 
lon't try ton ke more. We play bridge, ves 
Well we fford to lose the sums we play for, 
wher the harminthat? If we goto musical 
t \s for 

linut igo that I was in the 

.bit of drinking too much. Idenythat. Have 
vu ever seen me unmistakably under the 


“WVes,”’ she said, “I have. You came to 
dinner at the Trevor Hulls’ one night a month 
so in such a state that you had to be taken 
way before the men rejoined the ladies to go 
on to the opera. It was plain enough during 
dinner that you were not fit to be there, but that 
wretched little cad of a Fellows man sniggered 
the rest of the story to me at the opera: how 
Jack Annin had to get you home.” 

He was as ashamed of that occasion as she 
could have wished him to be. ‘I didn’t know 
it was as plain as that. I'd been ill and gone 
without my luncheon. I drank a little while ] 
dressed. It went to my head. I knew I wasn’t 
myself, but I—I thought no one would see 
Heaven knows I was sorry about it afterward 
Linda!’”’ he stretched out his hands to her, 
‘that was as much an accident as if I’d been 
run over by a motor car. You’re not going to 
condemn me for that?” 

“Tm not condemning you for anything at 
ill,’ she said. ‘‘I’m only explaining that I’m 
disappointed in you, that I think you're wasting 
a good life. I’m only declining to—what is it 
the life-insurance people say?—to take you as 
arisk. I’ve got to be proud of the man I marry, 
Coppy. Not just fond of him, but proud cf 
him too.” 

He uttered a kind of groan. ‘‘Give me 
chance! Now that I know how serious you are 
about it all give me another chance! There's 
nothing I won’t do or try to please you.” 





JUT Miss Grey shook her head, looking upon 

) him with a tender sorrow. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
too late. And, besides, that isn’t the way big 
things are done, if they’re to be successful. 
Alice Farnborough said a very true thing to 
me when she came into my dressing-room this 
evening before dinner. She was quoting some 


body else. She said that if a man wouldn’t 
turn over a new leaf in his life to satisfy his 
own conscience and self-res pect he certainly 


n’t to please another ss rson. In other 
Coppy, the impulse for that kind of 











thing must come from within, not from with 
out Dear m« [ sound very parsonlike, 
de nt I , ‘ g 

He said her name in a whi pe r and looked at 
her miserably in the moonlit dark. But as he 
continued to look ope quality of his regard 
presently altered a little, sharpened and grew 
shrewd. ‘I wonder,” he said after a bit, “‘ how 


much of all this has been developed within the 
last thirty-six hours.” 

She didn’t understand him and said so. 
Latimer gave a bitter little laugh. “I won 
der how much your new anarchistic eg in 
yonder house has got to do with it. You like 
oe with ideas, don’t you, Linda? They 
make us poor polo players look rather silly, 

pe, t they?” 

She turned her calm eyes upon him. “Yes, 
Coppy,” she said, “‘they do.” 

And she crossed the terrace to the tall 
window and opened it and went into the house. 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 
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Your grocer refunds 
your money without 
argument if you are 
not satisfiec!. 
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MODERN - eee yaw O educate 
* BARE! ning to build or your chil- 
ROOMS dren, support 


remodel, 

you need our 100 
Page Book, “Mod- 
; ern Bathrooms,” 
which we will be glad 
to send on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents for 
postage. It illus- 
trates many complete 
bathroom interiors 


family, pay off 
mortgage, buy 


Then do as thousands 


home town. 








their home town in California < 








aes & 


ranging in prices 
from $78 to $600; gives detailed costs 
and floor plans; shows equipment for the 
modern kitchen and laundry; suggests 
decorations, etc. — and, in fact, is a com- 
plete and authoritative guide to the re- 
quirements of a sanitary and beautiful 
home. 






world manufacturing and selling 
goods direct to the consumer. 


Write for it today in territory and make prompt delivery. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Dept. K Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BEEBE B&B BESBEBEBEAE & 
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WEDDING STATIONERY Gi GNikn $8% #100 Sis: 
OWAN Ripe Ney Ze pmore Fe gi pte 


BUFFALO N Y WITH TIFINY & C0 

















































Peroxide Bath 
The Big White Lathery Soap 


out wasting. Rinses instantly. Remmers 


©) soaps—never laundry soaps. 


= Two Gift Cakes Free 


Mention your dealer's name and ad- 
dress and we will mail—free—a generous ~—— 
sample cake—sufhcient for three glo- |[ 





send two gift cakes. | aA 









home or dress better? 


othersaredoing. Make money 
selling World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in yout 


No previous experience is neces- 
ary. We show you how to make 
money in aneasy,congze nialand projit- 
ableway. Two lady agents began in 


oa ot oo 


each made over $3,000 the first year. 

We sell direct from the mill lo the 
home, thereby giving better value for 
the money. Our lines for men, 
women and children are famous the 
world over. We have in 18 years 
grown to be the dargest concern in the 


Agents wanted in every town. It is a perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
today for our free catalog. We protect agents 

















Dept. 31 Bay City, Mich. 


, 


Try it—free. Then you'll buy it always. 
10c for a big cake. Lathers like cream with- 


real purity soap. We make only refined toilet 





rious baths. If six in family we will cys papa Re. 





REMMERS, CINCINNATI, U. S.A. | i 
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How to protect 


your skin from 
7 March winds 


The reason for chapping is that the skin, 
because of u nnatural dryness, loses its power 
of reststance. Like a piece of dry leather, it 
cracks and breaks under conditions that it 
endures without strain when lubricated.’’ 


Ww. Pus 
Prof. of Sivas, Uni. of Til. 


By forethought and intelligent care, 
you can keep your skin exquisitely 
smooth and soft, even during rough 

March weather. 
With Pond’s Vanishing Cream, you can 
protect your skin and thus prevent chap- 
ping, or you can restore its pliancy and 
3 | smoothness. Withalight application be- 
H fore going out, you can protect it fromthe 
s | raw winds which whip out its elasticity 
' and make it rough. If your skin has 
already become chapped, often you can 
remove any roughness 27 one application. 


Vanishing Cream is just the cream to use in this way 
because it is a delicately scented, greaseless cream. H 
You can see it vanish and it never ‘“comes out” on | 
yourskin. Any skin responds to it quickly and is 
easily brought back to a soft, wonderfully smooth 
| condition, The moment your skin feels rough, apply 
i Vanishing Cream. See what one application will do. 


Ponds Extract @mpany's 


VANISHING CREAM 


Write us for dainty sample, or send 4c in stamps 
for generous trial tube, enough to last two weeks. 
Pond’s Extract Co., 120 Hudson St., New York City 
Pond’s Extract— 

“*The Standard for 60 Years” — Particularly for 
those everyday injuries such as cuts, bruises, burns, 
etc. Trial bottle mailed for 4c in stamps. 

Also Cold Cream, Talc, Tooth Paste and Soap 





‘*Tastes so good,” 
even children 
enjoy brushing 
their teeth 















The unequalled 
tooth powder for old 
and young. No grit to scratch 
delicate, newly -formed enamel. 
Prevents decay, corrects acidity, 
hardens the gums, makes white, 

healthy teeth. 


Dr. E. L. GRAVES’ 


UNEQUALLED 
TOOTH POWDER 


Endorsed by Dentists and Physicians 






Contains thirteen ingredients, 
seven of which are skillfully 
blended antiseptics. The result 
of thirty-two years’ study by a 
famous dentist and authority on 
tooth decay. Sold by all drug- 
gists. Put up in most con- 
venient cans, 25 cents. 











CREAM 


ELECTRO 
JILICON 


Order it in the form you prefer. 
Both of equal merit. 





This famous Silver Polish is the only one that 
has stood the test of nearly half a Century. Care 
ful housekeepers everywhere say it is best for 
cleaning and polishing silver and all fine metals 
without scratching or marring. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15c. for full sized box Powder postpaid. : 
e2 or 4 pint jar Cream postpaid. 

Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New Y« 

At Grocers and cil 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 
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HOW SHALL 
MAN DEC L DE? 2 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 





interests which you now have, and you are go- 
ing to acquire some new interests. Some day 
you will be more interested in a pure-milk sup- 
ply than ina baseball game, for example. The 
day will come when you w ill be more interested 
in saving money with your wife’s assistance 
than you are nowin spending money with your 
sweetheart’s assistance. ‘The trappings of life 
will mean much less to you than they do now, 
and the essentials of life will mean much more. 

In middle age you will have changed con- 
siderably, and in old age you will have changed 
considerably more. Your wife also will have 
changed. Suppose your love did not change? 
What if, at the age of fifty, you still found 
your greatest pleasure in being in each other’s 
arms? Don’t you see that that wouldn’t be 
best for your own development? It wouldn’t 
be best for hers either. The desire of unmar- 
ried lovers is to be together. The desire of 
married lovers is to become together. That 
means a big shift in the goal of desire. True 
love will seek that shift instinctively. Just be- 
cause you love your wife you will become more 
interested in her, in the woman that she is and 
the woman that she is becoming, than in the 
tilt of her head or the lilt of her body. And 
just because you love her you will want to do 
some becoming yourself. In this shifting of 
the goal of desire, and in the seeking of the 
higher goal together, your love for your wife, 
and her love for you, will be strengthened and 
enlarged. So if your love is a love in which 
you can have a reasonable faith you need have 
no fear of its failing to continue. It will not 
continue unchanged, but it will seek change and 
it will grow through change. 

Now what has all this to do with the exist- 
ence of “the one woman in all the world” 
Just this: no woman is the one woman in all 
the world for you, but any one of a number of 
good women may become that one woman. 
It is through undergoing change, through 
the influence of each in changing the other, 
that the oneness of two lives is created and 
perpetuated. 


vo last question considers the possibility 
of doing the young woman who acce pts you 
a lifelong wrong and injustice by marrying her. 
Your question deals with a really serious 
problem. But it is only partially your prob- 
lem, for it is partially her problem also. It is 
for her to decide whether or not you are the 
man for her. All that you can decide is 
whether or not she is the woman for you. But 
the final settling of that question will come 
after marriage, and it will be your business to 
settle it. The woman seldom makes a mistake 
in choosing her life companion, and whe n she 
does she redeems her mistake, if there is any 
possibility of doing so, by redeeming him. If 
a man is worth loving his wife will continue to 
love him; and so long as she loves him she will 
never regret that she married him. Even if he 
proves himself unworthy of her love she will 
continue to love him for some time, and when 
she can no longer love him for the man that he 
is she will still cling to her love for the man 
that he was. A woman’s affections are more 
enduring and more loyal than those of a man. 
A man’s affections aremore vagrant. You need 
have no fear that your wife will ever regret, 
or cease to be glad, that she married you, so 
long as you continue to be worthy of her love. 

Another point: When you speak of your 
sweetheart as ‘‘the one woman in all the worl lie 
you mean the one woman of all the women in 
the world whom you have met. Those last 
four words are more important than any young 
lover ever realized. There is another world of 
women: the women whom you have not met. 
It is out of this other world that the peril fre- 
quently comes which disrupts the love of a 
happily married couple. I iraagine it was of 
the similar world—the world of men Whom your 
sweetheart has not met—that you were think- 
ing when you asked if you might not do her a 
lifelong injustice in marrying her. You want to 
know how you can be sure that there is not 
some man in the world better qualified than 
you are, more deserving than you are, to be her 
husband. I speak of this here because the 
problem of the men whom she has not met and 
the problem of the women whom you have not 
met are really one problem which is capable of 
but one solution. 

When a young man loves a young woman he 
is not greatly concerned—and he ought not to 
be greatly concerned—about the women whom 
he has not met. The love which he has experi- 
enced is capable of being developed into a 
deeper and larger love than will ever come into 
his life undeveloped. 


*O I SAY to you that your concern should be, 
») not whether yoursweetheart might possibly 
find some man more worthy of her, but whether 
or not you have it in you to be becomingly 
worthy of the love which she has given you. If 
you have that confidence in yourself—and you 
ought to have it—then go ahead without fear 
of the future. Take my word for it, an experi 
ence of love lies ahead of you which you cannot 
positively know beforehand, for it is fuller of 
power to do and to endure than you can possi- 
bly imagine until you experience it. You will 
discover it to be a love from which nothing in 
life or in death can separate you. The very 
sorrows of life which you and she will bear 
together will only deepen and strengthen it. 

Affectionately yours, 

CORNELIUS CABOT. 


NOTE—The second article in this series—‘** Why I 
Wanted My Wife to be My Wife’’—will appear in the 
next issue of THe JourRNAL (for April), 
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This Book Free on Request 

































How can I make my 
floor beautiful? 


Pp: Send for the Book—Sent Free — 


 : 
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ae ‘Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
> Pata Care,” and learn how to make your 
oe floor the very foundation of beauty 
mre in your home. Learn how inexpen- 












»\ sive, how easy, how little trouble it 

can be to turn old floors to lustrous 
new ones that reflect the beauty of 
your room and so double its beauty. 
That will, through Justre, subtly 
make rooms seem larger, too. 












Floor Wax 


OUR BOOK—24-page edition—just out— 
will tell you about the treatment of floors; how 
to keep furniture smiling, woodwork trim; 
how to save floor care, energy, money. Itis 
an authority on the subject. 


























Send for Free Sample and 
Our New Book on 
Finishing New Floors _— Kitchen, Pantry and Bath- 


Finishing Old Floors room Floors 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors 
Pine Floors Finishing Furniture 


Cleaning and Polishing Interior Woodwork 
Care of Waxed Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish, etc. 


Send for “Beautiful Floors, Their Finish | 

and Care,’”? now—before you forget. It will | 
be invaluable. Ask too for Free Sample of | 
Old English Floor Wax, whose floors shed 
dust, stand wear, smile back. 
~ Old English Floor Wax is the extreme of 
economy because of the large quantities it 
contains of hard, expensive, imported wax 
which gives it the body to spread far and Jast. 
It is easily applied, doesn’t show scratches ; 
it brings out wood grains, and—unlike other 
finishes—will refresh wear-spots almost im- 
perceptibly. 60c will keep a large room smiling 
for a full six months—or even a year. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1903 Dana Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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For the Cottage — Nothing Cheaper 
For the Mansion— Nothing Richer 
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1903 Dana Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FREE Sample so 
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Would she be pretty — 
without fine teeth? 


Your own observation answers 
— attractive teeth are the para- 
mount mark of beauty; continual 
workers for your good health as 
well. Every day—everywhere— 
these truths come home to you 
andpointinvariablytotheneed of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Make semi-annual visits to your 
dentist—practice the night and 
morning use of 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


ToothPowder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 



























Preserves your teeth by cleansing 
them ina safe way—thorough polishing. 

Dr. Lyon’s isa pure, velvety powder— 
pleasant to use—prevents 
the formation of tartar and 
the beginning of decay. 













It’s never too late to take 
advantage of the great re- 
sources of dental science 
which American dentists 
have always represented. 
Begin your Good Teeth- 
keeping today. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does 


not do only your den- 
tist is competent to do 


Sold Everywhere 















LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you any of 
these special offers or 
any selection you may 
make from our new hair 
book On Approval with- 
out a cent in advance. 
All our goods are made 
from carefully selected 
human hair of splen- 
did qual- 





TRANSFORMATION WIG 
Made to measure from 18 in. 
First Quality Natural Wavy 


~ hee 


Other Transformations 





$5.00 to $18.00. ity. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
13, oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in.. . $1.45 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22 in. 2.50 
Z. oz. 22in. 1.75 24in.. . 3.45 
oz. 24in. 2.75 4 es 4.95 
” oz. 26in. 4.45 0 in. 6.95 
“—— Stomless Switch, 
22 NaturalWavy ... . $4.95 
Psyche Puff, 1st quality, wary 
hair 98 
Natural Wavy Pompadour . 2.95 


Coronet Braid, 3', oz.,Wavy . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches ; 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’; s $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If 
you do not find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory and a _ bargain, send it back. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost 
a little more; ask for estimate. 


Write today for new book 
Hair and. hipaa ' 
PREE focus 


ire at by ome with ou po we 
est : Paris ‘Fashions i in Hair Dressings 
i hur reds oF beautiful cx tions in Hair Goods and To 
ialties id for ittoday. FREE. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13,209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


HE Chautauqua 

School of Nursing 
has trained thousands 
of women in theirown 
homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses. 
Send for a copy of 
*“*How I Became a 
Nurse” and our Year 
Book—7248 pages with 
actual experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 
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HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


‘““Ah—may I see? That is the Arc hduc hess 
Sophia-Ludovica. She was staying in_ the 
house—Lord Bannermore’s place in Kent. 
Fg acne charming girl! Great friend 
of the Duch ess. 

**Oh, is it?’ said Prince Alfred, and handed 
back the picture to the trusted friend of the 
Duchess of Altenburg, who wrote by return 
post to say that His Royal Highness had seen 
the group and had shown much interest in a 
certain member of it. 

VI 

T WAS at Pittsburgh that it happened, just 

a fortnight later. There is no doubt, as was 
at once widely said, that the fortnight had been 
an Over-strenuous one. The heat in New York 
had been almost as bad as in Washington, 
record temperatures for the time of year. And 
the heat had been nothing to the enthusiasm, 
the hospitality and the extraordinary tempta- 
tion in the way of interesting things to see. 

Colonel Vandeleur had kept his influence in 
all social matters; the Prince had been very 
docile and only too desirous to exert himself to 
be agreeable in any quarter indicated. But 
when it came to matters in which Prince Alfred 
was equally interested, when it was a question 
of how many hours he should spend watching 
experiments at the Institute of Applied Elec- 
tricity, ‘messing about,’’ as Vandeleur put it, 
with the newest hydroaéroplane at the Avia- 
tion College, or listening to the last word in 
wireless, the equerry had to confess himself 
unable to restrain his charge in any way what- 
ever. Almost the only respite Vandeleur knew 
was in the train, when the Prince would divide 
his time in their drawing-room car between 
the wide flying landscape and impressive ad- 
vertisements of such things as the power- 
transmitting unit of a newly invented rear 
axle, which addressed him in terms he found 
invigorating even when he did not understand 
them 

They were to have only two days in Pitts- 


burgh, and the Prince had been eagerly 
looking forward to them, because of the 
developments in iron and steel which he 


expected to see there. He was to go to a hotel, 
Vandeleur having been obliged to rule firmly 
against any more private hospitality except in 
very spec ial circumstances, and a suite hadbeen 
reserved for them. The Prince was so fatigued 
that Vandeleur had made private arrangements 
with the railway to stop the express at a sub- 
urban platform to avoid the crowd; and from 
there they had motored quickly to their hotel, 
where they dined in peace and went to bed. 

They had thought too little, both of them, 
of the recent return of Prince Alfred’s cough, 
which he had almost lost at the end of the 
voyage. His cough was an old, habitual pos- 
session, a thing other people watched and 
worried over, a bore and bogy much at the 
service of his Aunt Georgina. ‘He had not even 
bothered about the usual remedies; indeed 
his valet, Catkin, had gone off with the pre- 
scriptions, but ‘‘it didn’t matter tuppence; 
medicine made very little difference one way 
or the other.”” There was a great deal too much 
to see and to do to worry about his cough; it 
was overborne in the rush of new experiences. 
He had hardly noticed it. Nor for that matter 
had his cough been particularly troublesome 
the night before. = had gone to bed dog 
tired and slept bad 


ice: in the morning, just as he finished 
shaving, he had a sudden tickling bout 
which he had to sit down to, and a moment 
later there it was on his handkerchief. He went 
in to Vandeleur with the bright-stained thing 
in his hand. 

“Cut yourself, dear boy?” 
suspending his own razor. 

“Ves, inside,” the Prince told him. ‘‘ They 
warned me about this. I’m awfully sorry, 
Vandy, but I’m afraid I am going to be a” — 
he coughed again, and the handkerchief showed 
redder—‘‘a nuisance,”’ he finished. 

“For Heaven’s sake liedown.” The Colonel 
was the whiter of the two. 

Prince Alfred fell weakly upon the disar- 
ranged bed and drew his legs up after him. 
Colonel Vandeleur dashed to the telephone, 
but turned his head at a sound from the bed. 
The Prince was waving one hand in front of 
him. 

““Of course not,”’ said Vv andeleur. 
spoke into the fit ‘His Roy al Highness 
is rather overtired this morning and not 
altogether well. Will you kindly give me the 
address of the leading physician here, in case 
the Prince should wish to see one in the course 
of the day?”’ 

He listened for the reply, anxiously watching 
his charge, and Prince Alfred smiled weakly, 
with his eyes on his equerry, over the spotted 
handkerchief. 


asked the Colonel, 


Then he 


“Indeed! On the next floor. Number 
twenty-two. Doctor who did you say? 
Atkins? Atkinson; Henry P. Atkinson. 
Thank you very much. Shall you ring him 
up? No; no, thanks. I'll see him, if neces- 
sary, in the course of the day. In now, do you 


say? Oh, yes; thanks—thanks very ’ much.’ 

“The bes t man in the city,” he said, tearing 
into acoat. “Don’t move till I get him ”. and 
he dis appeared. 

By noon the next day dietiaah ais had 
happened. The hemorrhage, under the treat- 
ment of the local doctor, had ceased, and not 
another soul knew anything about it. Such 
was Doctor Henry P. Atkinson’s remarkable 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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WathableWalls 


Can you wash your walls or must 
you re-decorate when they get dingy, 
shabby or soiled with finger marks? 
A wall painted with Sherwin-Williams 
Flat-Tone can be washed like wood- 
work, bringing back its original deli- 
cate, soft colors. 

Flat- Tone is an oil-paint—for rough 
walls, smooth walls, old or new walls. 
You can get it of any Sherwin-Williams 
dealer, ready to apply in any shade. 
Send for our new, free 


Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 
It tells about Flat-Tone for walls and Mar-not fox 
floors, with other Sherwin-Williams finishes. There 
are twenty color plates illustrating rooms and exteriors, 


with complete specifications for getting like results in 
your home. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 








AR AND WATER RESISTING FLOOR VARNISH 





BYSSINE 


A New Thread 
Strong as Silk 





All Staple Colors 


long elastic 
finish. Every Byssine 200-yd. 
color, does not turn rusty after washing, 
without knotting, tangling, splitting or breaking. 


ple of your fabric with six 2-cen 
two spools postpaid—black, white, all colors—Size 50 


Collingbourne Mills Dept. 19 





SOMETHING TO 
, CROW ABOUT | 


200 Yards for 5 cents 


Collingbourne’s Byssine has the lustre and strength of silk 
It looks and feels like silk. Byssine is the waterspun firm, 
fibres of finest sea island cotton with silk 
spool is guaranteed fast 
i works freely 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and sam- 
mps and we will send you 


Elgin, Ill. 





APPROACHING SPRING 


finds clear and beautiful the cone that has beet 


} freshened and softened by BLACHE. It safe 
guards the skin from marring touch of winter winds 
and from the fatigue-effects of 

the waning social season. 
LABLACHE is the face 
powder unexcelled 
Pure and harmless. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may bedan- 
gerous. Flesh,White, 
PinkorCream. 5 
a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Jor @ sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.A “QX@ 
. Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





































In Spotless Town this teacher rules 
The new Domestic Science Schools. 
‘SA little loaf is good,” she said. 

“It helps to make us better bred.” 
We soften crusty natures so 

By polishing with 





















Send postal for children’s free cut-out toy. 


Enoch Morgan's Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New Y ork City. 






























































Made these shoes im- 
possible. But Inez told 
me of Blue-jay. 

I applied it, and the pain 
stopped in a moment. In 48 
hours all three corns came out. 

No soreness whatever. I 
never thought of the corns from 
the moment | used Blue-jay. 
And now they are gone, to 
never return, unless tight shoes 
cause new ones. 






This is the story of millions of 
corns which have been ended by Blue- 
jay. It will be the story of your corns 
when you use this right method. 

Don’t pare them. Paring never 
endsacorn. Use the modern method. 

A famous chemist, by inventing 
Blue-jay, has made corn troubles need- 
less. Blue-jay takes corns out, with- 
out trouble, without annoyance. Apply 
it in a jiffy, then forget the corn. 

It is taking out about one million 
corms a month. It is the method 
now used and endorsed by physicians. 
You owe to yourself a test. 


Blue=jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 

























































: OOS Pat. Dec 24913 


- DAINTY, white or black, silk cov: 


“AM ered, thread-like wire that supports 
gracefully the Medici effects in collars or 
any of the new standing ruches. It keeps 
the shape you give.it. Comés in various 
heights =a’ few stitchés attach at. 25¢ a 
yard — enough for. one ruche, 10c. At 
your déaler. 


Cushion Eve’ 
ushion Eve 
HE: only ‘neckwear: supporter: -with 
hand ‘made ‘crocheted ends, that are 
éasily sewn thru and’ protect: the ‘neck: 
Guaranteed -washable. “Threé:on:a card, 
10c¢. Made ‘in all heights, white or black. 
At your dealer. 


Paris= Joseph W. Schloss Cos —New York 
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Here are some pointers to the superiority of 


KIRBY-BEARD 
PINS AND NEEDLES 


Founded in 1743, the supremacy of the 
Kirby-Beard brand has extended over three 
centuries. Kirby-Beard Brass Pins, Safety 
Pins, Hairpins and Needles are so supe- 
rior to the ordinary kind that Hundreds of 





Millions use them in every country in the world. { 


hey cost no more than the inferior. Ask for the ; 
Kirby-Beard kind and look for the “Elephant / 
Head” tradeemark, Sol 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 
Sole Selling Agents for U.S. A. 
560-566 Broadway, New York 
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HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


discretion, a man with the firmest lips, the 
most intrepid eyes and the squarest shoulders 
our travelers had so far seen; a splendid fellow 
before whom death must often have receded, 
with an eye on those shoulders. His manner 
of taking his Royal patient in his stride won 
Prince Alfred’s confidence at once. From the 
moment Doctor Atkinson pulled a chair under 
him by his patient’s bed he showed himself a 
man, a brother, a friend, a new character in the 
old réle of physician-in-ordinary and subject. 

He saw the quick-gathering reporters in the 
most sympathetic way. The Prince was suffer- 
ing from exhaustion due to the heat and all 
that he had insisted on doing in the heat. 
‘‘From what Colonel Vandeleur, his equerry, 
tells me, he’s been working as no Englishman, 
when he first sets foot in this country, ought to 
work,” said Doctor Atkinson. ‘‘They’re none 
of them keyed up to our climate, and the 
Prince has been trying to take grand opera out 
of himself from the word ‘go.’ Now he’s got 
to submit to a little tuning.” 


ANDELEUR cabled the whole truth to 

the King, and telegraphed it to the Duke 
of Camberley, Governor-General of Canada, 
Prince Alfred’s uncle, who, fortunately, was 
stillin residence at Ottawa. There at all events 
he would find temporary rest and quiet; there 
at all events he would be at home. 

Out of the Pittsburgh hotel he must be got 
at the earliest moment possible, and long before 
the forty-eight hours of absolute stillness en- 
joined by Doctor Atkinson were over an aide- 
de-camp and the vice-regal doctor had arrived 
from Ottawa, a special train had been arranged 
with an invalid carriage, and on the evening of 
the second day after the attack the little com- 
pany quickly slipped across the border. 

Sir Randolph Perry, the distinguished spe- 
cialist, left Liverpool the same day by the 
Canadian mail for Halifax, taking with him, in 
the second class, Catkin, silent and portentous, 
and two firm, high-colored, middle-aged per- 
sons, easily recognizable in their discreet travel- 
ing dress as the pick and flower of London’s 
trained nurses, the joint choice of Sir Randolph 
and the Princess Georgina. 

The Princess had seriously urged and threat- 
ened going herself; it seemed that her duty 
lay very plainly across the Atlantic. It was 
not until she was able to say, ‘‘ The King thinks 
it absolutely inadvisable—practically forbids 
it,’ that she abandoned the idea. 

The King had pointed out that Alfred had 
already one aunt at his bedside and might be 
disturbed by two; also that, if members of the 
family went hurrying over to him, it would look 
uncommonly as if ‘‘old Alfie’s”’ last hour had 
come, which nobody had the least reason to 
suppose. So Sir Randolph went, and Catkin 
and the nurses, and Princess Georgina sent 
by them a tin of remarkably strengthening ex- 
tract of eggs, which had done her an immense 
amount of good in the spring, and her fondest 
love. 

Alfred stood the journey well, and the first of 
the bulletins were mere colorless continuations 
of what Doctor Atkinson had told the report- 
ers in Pittsburgh. The patient’s strength was 
‘‘well maintained”; he was “‘taking nourish- 
ment at regular intervals”; he was ‘‘sleeping 
well.’ For a mere case of nervous exhaustion, 
partly induced by the heat, there were almost 
too many bulletins. But there was all Canada 
alarmed and anxious, very much aware of her 
rights where the Family was concerned, and 
wanting to know. 


Po” the beginning the bulletins were 
almost too carefully worded; but the first 
thing that aroused suspicion was the postpone- 
ment of the Governor-General’s tour in the 
West. Dates had been made, important in- 
dustrial features arranged, a great canal waited 
His Excellency’s pleasure to link the waters of 
the St. Lawrence with those of Hudson Bay. 
The country had made up its mind that the 
Prince, having recovered from his indisposi- 
tion, would accompany his uncle to the coast. 
The idea had been discussed everywhere except 
at the Governor-General’s residence, Rideau 
Hall. Then came the announcement that the 
Duke would postpone histour. Then, thick and 
fast, hints and surmises, statements and denials, 
the body of rumor that rides always in advance 
of truth. And at last the truth itself. 

Prince Alfred was suffering from a serious 
affection of the lungs, to which he had been pre- 
disposed since boyhood. The mischief was at 
present confined to the top of the right lung. 
In the old-tashioned phrase he had consump- 
tion; a perfectly curable case, however, with 
many encouraging features; no reason why His 
Royal Highness’s lung should not be as sound 
as a bell in, say, a year. The new treatment 
the treatment was as new as ever—had pro- 
duced amazing results in cases far less hopeful. 
With one accord a continent bade His Royal 
Highness ‘‘ buck up,” and with another it per- 
formed wonders of ingenuity in making imme- 
diate arrangements for him. 

The second set of symptoms, alarmingly dif- 
ferent, appeared on the day of Sir Randolph 
Perry’s arrival from England. That specialist 
had previously decided, on the way from the 
station, that his patient should leave the mid- 
summer climate of Ottawa without an unnec- 
essary hour’s delay. ‘‘ Ill get him home by the 
next ship,’’ he said to himself. Half an hour 
later he had changed his mind. It was inadvis- 
able to move the Prince. Absolute rest and a 
milk diet. General approval of the line taken 
by the Duke’s man. A slight change in one of 
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for every 
toilet purpose 
Jor which a 
soap 1s suited 


Of course no one soap 
can meet every toilet 
requirement. 


Personal preference in 
soaps is as various as 
in any other toilet re- 
quirement. 


COLGATE 


TOILET SOAPS 


offer a pleasant and 
profitable range of 
choice, whether you 
are considering the 
special needs of your 
skin or preference as to 
perfume. 


Much has been said recently 
by medical authorities as to 
the real danger of alkaline 
soaps, or soaps otherwise 
harmful to the health of the 
skin. It is a comfort, there- 
fore, to be assured of abso- 
lute wholesomeness in the 
soaps you use. 


And with the old-fashioned 
wholesomesafety of Colgate’s 
soaps goes that cleansing 
efficiency that is a soap’s 
prime purpose. 


Each with that touch of lux- 
ury in perfume, in shape and 
in wrapping that gives special 
appropriatenesstothe various 


uses on which your selection 
is based. 


From Cashmere Bouquet in : 
the guest room to Big Bath 

in the children’s tub there is 

a Colgate soap that meets 
every need. 








COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St., New York 
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- For Other 


~ Needs of 
- the Skin 


O cleanse the pores 

without enlarging 
them; to restore the oil 
needed by the skin; to 
keep the bloom in the 
complexion by proper 
care of the skin, you 
may confidently use— 


OLGATE 


COLD CREAM 


Cleanliness 
Comfort 
Charm 


An added refinement 
to the toilet and a prac- 
tical safeguard against 


HePePeeteneenl 


un 


Seeeeen cient 


TOO Cec ee 


CUUTUVOPEETC EEE re 


PITT 


the harsh 


effects of 


climate or weather. 


As a professional mas- 
seuse has pointed out, 
Colgate’s Cold Cream 
makes a perfect ‘‘base’’ 
for the application of 


talc powder. 


Massage Hints 


Here are some excellent hints 
for face massage by one who 
is using Colgate’s Cold Cream 


professionally : 





Tosmooth out the lines 
around the nose, and 
for enlarged pores on 
the sides of the nose, 
massage with a rotary 
motion backwards to- 
ward the cheeks. This 
helps also to remove 
the lines around the 
orners of the mouth. 





On the chin and neck, 
begin at the point of 
the chin working down- 
vard toward the neck. 
This also tends to dis- 
pose of the loose flesh 

illed ‘“*double chin.”’ 


The Forehead — start 
from the center of the 
forehead. With both 
hands massage hori- 
zontally toward the 
temples, pressing 
gently with the fingers 
and using a rotary 
motion. 





To keep the soft, nat- 
ural curve of the cheek 





h, massage with 
Colgate’s from } 
enter of the chin back 
toward the ears 
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COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Established 1806 
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More Attractive 
i Than Linen- 
¥% its Cost 
Indian Head has all the beauty of 


linen without its tendency to wrinkle 
easily. As it doesn’t lose its fresh- 
ness with one wearing, it is the most 
satisfactory of white cotton wash 
fabrics for waists, dresses, skirts, suits 
and children’sclothes. It washes and 
wears splendidly. 


OYYUUODL DAE AAHLAMARLUODO LAD OASAALAL 


until 


27, 33, 36, 45 in. wide at 122¢ to 25c a yard 


has been the pre-eminent white cot- 
ton wash fabric for eighty years. Ask 
for it at your dealer's. 
Be sure you get the 
genuine with “INDIAN 
HEAD” in dotted let- 


ters on the selvage. 
Send to Us for Sample 


so that you can make sure 
that your ready-made white (’ 
was resses are made of ~~ ~~ 
this standard fabric. Reg.1 


UL INUAQO ALUN ULL 


LULL 





Amory, Browne & Co. 


48 Franklin Street, Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 


san S8*%5 A SG see Aim 
ae%en fs 20 a%s seus ase 2.0 8 : 
ss Sse ns as SS 5 we ansss ‘wans? 
= (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






















It gives that extra touch — that 
Liebig finish —to soups, sauces, 
salads, entrées. Liebig is the best 
stock in the world, the handiest, 
the most economical. 

It is a powerful digestive. Its 
tonic influence increases the nutn- 
ment obtained from other foods. Ask for 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with blue signature across the label 


Beautiful Spoons Practically Free 


Send us the metal cap from Liebig 
jar and 10 cents . a bouillon spoon 
oratea spoon. Send one cap with 
20c. for a table spoon. 
Address Dept. M 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
9 North Moore St., New York. 
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Send Us Your 














We Dye Them and Weave 





ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 ye 
Money back if not satisfied. E\ 
order completed in three days. 


You SAVE 1-2 


ir old carpets are worth m 
no matter how badly v 


designsin color, our liberal fre 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 32 


. Old a 
§) Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—anycolor you want, 
any size—totally different andfarsuperior | 
to “other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura 





FREE — write for book 





payment offer and full information. 


40 Laflin St., Chicago, 


ars. 


very 


tl. 





FACTORY TO YOU 
For College, School or Society 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: either style of pins here illustrated 
with any three ers and figures, one or two colors 
ofenamel. STERLL ILVER, 30c each ; $3.00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE. 15c each ; $1 50 dozen. 





No, 1671 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 250 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CLASS PINS 
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ROYAL 


the prescriptions. Nothing radical, but we'll 
try a bottle of this. Watching. Fresh air, of 
course; it might not do everything, but you 
could do nothing without it. Was a tent pos- 
sible? Well, then, a tent. Too hot in the mid- 
dle of the day? Then pitch the tent under the 
trees—a big, three-roomed, regulation fellow, 
thirty-eight by twenty-seven. 


ia Governor-General, as they enjoyed 
their cigars together on a garden seat after 
luncheon, found Sir Randolph an agreeable, 
entertaining fellow, round and ample, with a 
white mustache and a cheek that quivered 
with well-being, who smacked very pleasantly 
of town. When the talk was of the patient he 
showed the usual professional reserve in a man- 
ner which impressed His Excellency as the very 
flower of professional form. He said cheerful 
things with his mouth and serious ones with 
his eyes—eyes which rested on his interlocutor 
with the effect of making a confidence. His 
Excellency, accustomed to many forms of flat- 
tery, enjoyed a new one. For the present, 
until this immediate prostration was over, Sir 
Randolph thought nursing, dieting, watching 
enough. The temperature chart was puzzling, 
and he spoke gravely of the new symptoms 
and what they might establish. It would be 
easy, however, to come too soon to such a con- 
clusion, and Sir Randolphproduced so manyand 
such technical reasons to the contrary that the 
Duke went away to wire to Balmoral with 
anxiety sensibly allayed. 

Sir Randolph himself wrote his first bulle- 
tin, in which he did not mention the new and 
serious development which, in his opinion, had 
been made in the course of the Royal patient's 
disease. 

Three anxious days later, after dinner, His 
Excellency with an expression of concern took 
the London specialist aside. 

‘The fact is, Perry,’ he said, ‘‘an awkward 
situation has arisen, which I can only lay be- 
fore you. My nephew has expressed a wish— 
a whim I consider it, but he puts it very 
strongly—to see the fellow who looked after 
him the other day in Pittsburgh. Atkinson, I 
think his name is. Seems he has taken an ex- 


traordinary fancy to the fellow. Now would 
you e 

‘‘Let him come, sir. By all means let him 
come,” responded Sir Randolph with cordial 


tolerance, **so long as it’s understood J haven't 
asked for him. Unless you yourself, sir, would 
be better satis fied to 

‘*Heavens, no! I never heard of the fellow 
before. But if it would afford my poor nephew 
any satisfaction 

‘**By all means,”’ Sir Randolph repeated. ‘I 
perfectly understand.” 

His Excellency put a friendly hand under 
the doctor’s elbow. ‘“‘It’s very good of you, 
Perry,” he said. ‘‘I don’t, as a matter of fact, 
like to deny the boy” 

VII 

NM ANY motors and carriages had come and 
vi gone along the wooded drive to Rideau 
Hall, and the sentries on duty paid little atten- 
tion to the taxicab that slid up behind the Chief 
Justice’s big limousine, or to the dusty young 
man who got out of it, until he addressed one 
of them. 

“How can I get this taken in to the Prince?” 
he asked. 

“This”? was his card. His way of speaking 
was direct and businesslike, and the guard, who 
was a Cockney, looked at him as if he took a 
little too much for granted. 

“You'll find His Royal ’ighness’s visitors’ 
book just inside the door, sir,’’ he replied, and 
looked in front of him with a rigidity that said 
plainly what was his business and what was not. 

The inquirer went up the steps, and, as he 
looked about him at the top of them, a young 
man in uniform came out of the aide-de-camps’ 
room into the hall. He also indicated the 
visitors’ book. “I’m afraid the Prince can- 
not see you,” he said, “‘but won’t you write 
your name? The book is taken to him every 
evening.” 

‘“*T will with pleasure,” said the new arrival, 
who had the air of having come straight from 
the train. Indeed a suitcase proclaimed it on 


the taxi beside the driver. “But I think 
Prince Alfred expects me. I had a telegram 


? 


from him yesterday. 
“Oh, then, of course > said Captain 
Grinling. ‘‘Er—might I ask your name? And 
will you come this way?” 
He took the visitor, with an air of mingled 


constraint and deference, into the aide-de- 
camps’ room and lett him there in the company 
of an Irish terrier who did all he could to be 
polite 

After a perceptible time he returned, 


companied by Colonel Vandeleur, who held out 
a winning hand. 

“Mr. Youghall, I believe. Mr. Youghall is a 
college friend of the Prince, Grinling. Prince 
Alfred is much looking forw ard to seeing you, 
Mr. Youghall, but you won’t mind my telling 
you, I know, that a great exception has been 
made; he is allow ed no visitors. Asa matter of 
fact none of us knew of his having summoned 
you. And I must beg of you—you will under- 
stand, I know—to be very quiet and—very 
brief.” 

They were walking through the house as he 
spoke. Youghall remembered afterward a pro- 
cession of rooms. He also remembered the 
swinging of Colonel Vandeleur’s sword as he 
led the way, and his creaseless tunic and gen- 
eral look of fine feather. Already, by the mere 
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eames: 
Means Pest 


M, Ware for 
Tables of Taste 


The custom of making tea and coffee 
at the table, and of cooking there 
many things formerly prepared in 
the kitchen is now firmly established. 
Serving ev casserole or in chafing 














° 3 : a \\ 
tose Mill dishes 1s also considered a necessary ee 
Percolator part of modern housekeeping. 

Electric 


No. 12293 Manning-Bowman Weare is partic- 
ularly and distinctively adapted to 
this service, and greatly adds to its 


convenience and attractiveness. 
@e 
anning- 


OwilTLagtTi 
Chafing Dishes, 


Percolators, Tea Pots 
Electric — Alcohol Burner — Range Style 


represent a standard of quality in 
efficiency and beauty of design. 


With the addition of the new electrics 
the line of Manning-Bowman Ware 
is most complete, sothat any cooking 
or heating device for use with alco- 
hol, electricity or on ordinary coal or 
gas range can be most satisfactorily 
selected. 














Pot Percolator 
for Range 
No. 8293 











Casserole Dish 
No. 963 





On sale at jewelry, hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. Special 
booklet describing any article sent on 
request. 
For free book of chafing dish recipes 
write for Catalog C-1. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


= Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and i 
Alcohol Gas Stove = Aluminum Wares. 

Chafing Dish aaa : ‘ 
No. 368/97 x es Ne ese ors 
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| Write oe Crown Booklet 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or \ describing the newest ideas 


shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult | \ 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on } 

method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- } fumes, soaps and toilet 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. f] preparations made by the 


HALL- B ORC H E RT }} makers of the well known 
Adjustable Forms (( C R OW N 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- ? 
Lavender Salts 


ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- f f 

making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 

‘ dto5 € ‘ € x 

rere yu rr: vee rane A bottle of Crown Laven- 

eratthe waist lineand form raised orloweredtosuit der Salts should be on every 
woman’s dressing table. 
Sold everywhere in 25c, 50c 

and $1.00 bottles. 


any desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last ON OREN 

LEHN & FINK, New York 

Sole Agents in America for 


Write for Illustrated Booklet « taining 
complete line of Dress Forms with b prices. 
The Crown Perfumery Co. of London 


in exclusive London per- 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St,, NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 41-45 Lombard St., TORONTO, CAN. 
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[Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 
| Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a 
refrigerator which cannot be kept 
sweet, clean and wholesome, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous to the 
health of your family. 


Gh Monroe’ 


is the Refrigerator You Hear So Much 
About — the Refrigerator with Genuine 
, Solid Porcelain Food Compartments — 
h Every Corner Rounded 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the 
disease germs that px »ison food which in turn poisons | 
people. Not cheap “bathtub” porcelain-enamel, but | 
one solid piece of snow-white unbre arable pore cae | 

- ware- nothing to crack, craze, chip, break or absorb 
Never Sold in Stores LJ moisture—but genuine porce lain, over an inch thick 


a as easily cleaned as a china bowl—not a single crack, 


| 

crevice, joint, screw-head or any other lodging place | 

E : : for dirt and the germs of disease and decay. Send for | 

30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit 
Direct from factory to you. We pay 

i] 


freight and guarantee your money back and 

















which explains all this and tells you how to select 





. your home refrigerator—how to tell the good from n— 
removal of refrigerator at no expense tO ithe bad—how to have better and more nourishing a . 

af vy, are . : aly catiche Taeyv food—how to keep food longer without spoiling and P / 
you if youare not absolutely satisfied. Kasy ee om 00 Bane See ee rn culed asin 
terms if more convenient for you. Send _ sickness and doctor bills. 


for book NOW—A letter or postal. Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 7-B, Lockland, O. 4 \ 
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We gzve this 1%. Ib. 


box of dollar-a-pound 


chocolates ($1.25 on 
the Pacific Coast and 
in Canada) because we 
know you'll want to 
buy more. 


Send names, addresses, name of 
your dealer and 10¢ to cover post- 
age and packing for each name 
given. A box to a person will 
come back. So will you. 


-— Special Acquaintance Offer — 


If you don’t find them at a nearby 
dealer, we will send by Parcel Post 
(postpaid) on receipt of full retail 
price a pound or two-pound box of 
Nobility Chocolates—and on each 
box shall appear in raised gold letters 
the initials of the one to whom you 
wish to present it—or your own 
initials if you prefer. Write selected 
initials plainly in Roman capitals 
A B C—like that, so that there may 
be no mistake. 


lOOSE-WILES COMPANY 
259 Washington Street, North 
BOSTON, MASS. 






































None Such Pie 
is servedin millions 
of American homes. How 
about yours? Just your 
crust plus our clean, 
pure, delicious 


MERRELL~ SOULE 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


MERRELL- 
SOULE CO., 


SYRACUSE 
NEW YORK 
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fit. 


WAS IT “YES” — or ““NO”’ ? 


Both the proposal and the answer were written on 


WARDWOVE 
Writing Paper 


People with taste and discrimination select this paper for their 
personal correspondence because they know it is the embodi 
ment of refinement in writing paper at a medium price. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he does not carry it send to us 
for Portfolio 5, giving us his name, 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299-303 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















Y SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 


id writing of the Short-Story sma ae J. Berg 


Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’ s Magazi 


pase catalogue free. ye ee 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
79 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


person of the equerry, formal, pleasant and 
distant, he felt relegated and prescribed to 
his place. A little daunting chill fell upon his 
cagemess, 

“*T hope ——” he hesitated. 

“‘There has been no further return of the 
hemorrhage, but His Royal Highness is natu- 
rallyvery weak. Sir Randolph thinks it unlikely 
that we can get him home before the end of the 
month. This way. Heis camped out here, day 
and night.” 

They stepped, as he spoke, out of a French 
window into the garden. Beyond the flower 
beds, in a shady spot where the trees began, 
4 oughall saw a group of tents, before one of 
them a couple of stationary tunics that chal- 
lenged the red of the roses. 

The daunting chill crept higher about his 
heart. He answered Vandeleur’s admonitions 
with a mechanical, “Oh, yes—of course; | 
quite understand,’’ but he could not have re- 
peated them. The guard before the tent stood 
ironical in the light of the fear within it. 
Wasn’t he already. far enough from them all— 
dear old “Cakes’’? Vandeleur’s very stride, 
along the path beside him, conveyed something 
perfunctory and unfeeling. Youghall had a 
sense, too, that he was keeping back things. 
These superior words, for all their sound of 
deep concern, were telling no more than was 

said in the printed bulletin at the gate. “‘Terri- 
ble shock to the King” were the last of them 
that Youghall heard as they passed the salut- 
ing sentries and Vandeleur gently pushed open 
the fly-screen that had replaced the flap of the 
inner wall of the tent. 


JOUGHALL, entering behind him, saw 
nothing beyond his uniformed person but 
the end of the bed, as the equerry made two 
steps toward it and said with precision: ‘* Mr. 
Arthur Youghall, sir.” 

Then he stepped aside and back, and at the 
same Moment Youghall had the impression of 
a nurse’s figure disappearing through the wall 
of the tent beyond. But all he truly saw was 
the white face on the pillow with the blackness 
around the eyes and that curious straight look 
about the lips, like a beautiful, blurred medieval 
mask. It was the beauty ofit and the blurring 
- it Cried Out first and so caught bt ip 

bout the heart that he stood silent beside th 
bed, grasping the hand that came out to iiss, 
and fighting to keep his mouth from the 
betray al of tears. 

The face on the pillow smiled and spoke; 
something familiar came back. “Thank you so 
much for writing, Youghall,” said Prince 
Alfred. ‘Your letter—bucked me up no end 
for the time. Don’t talk, old chap. Let me. 
There’s so awfully little time. Vandy made 
me promise—not more than ten minutes. I 
wanted to see you, so I got Catkin to wire.” 
He pointed to a chair,and, as Youghall took it, 
made a gesture that he should pull it closer, 
closer still. ‘*Catkin is—perfectly invaluable, 
Youghall. He does as I tell him. The others 
allseem to think I’m here to take orders. Look 
here, Yough: ill—I’m not going to get better, 
you know.’ 

Youghall’s face quieted and straightened. 
He leaned forward and knotted his hands 
around his knee. ‘‘ Not so fast, dear old man. 
You think you won’t. Well, you mustn’t think 
you won't, of course, if you want to.” 

“Thinking won’t alter it. I'll stagger back 
to England, and—TI don’t mind dying in itself. 
It’s the beastly public way I'll have to do it 
that I hate to think of. And please don’t con 
tradict me, Youghall. I know you want to 
buck me up and all that, but there isn’t time. 
Just accept that I’m not going to get better 
and We can get on.” 

—_— nodded. 

You know | was in Washington. I stayed 
with the Phippses—dear people. Of the very 
best. President, Mr. Phipps happens to be, 
and a jolly good President, too, I should 
say. There was a girl there—a great friend 
of theirs 


YRINCE ALFRED stopped and searched 
the face of his brother man for some hint 
of consternation. It did not change, except to 
crow braver and kinder, nor did Youghall 
spe ak. “You might help a fellow out. 
‘An unusual sort of girl?”’ 

“T thought so—very. We became friends 
and I should have liked to know her better. 
But her people lugged her off or something, and 
it couldn’t be done. So that’s all—asit should 
be,no doubt. But [havea notion that I’dlike 
to be remembered oo you see, Youghall?—by 
that particular girl—and I’ve hit on a way to 
doit. T want you to take something and give 
it to her and just say, ‘He thinks you might 
like to keep this.” Don’t make any fuss. Just 


say I sent it on the chance. And she’s not to 
bother to write Or any thing. You will do that 
for me 
‘Yes,” said Youghall, “of course; I will do 
that.”’ He waited, all tenderness, for the name, 


but it did not immediately come. 

“ Her father was once President and she lost 
her mother when she was very young,’ Prince 
Alfred went on, looking out where the sun 
blazed on the firs and the waving maples, and 
smiling to himself. 

“Yes,” said Youghall, and looked out, too, 
at the maples. 

“Thope youwon’tmind. Youand Longworth 
were the only ones I could ask, and I preferred 
you because I thought she and I would both 
like it better if my messenger were one of my 
own people.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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Order TODAY 
We Pay 
Expressage 
Your money 
refunded if 
you are not 
satisfied. 


Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, New York City 
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This Bedell Style Book 


vil te ant EREE 


post card 
Write To-day 


request 
for This Stunning Issue of 


S e 
pring Styles 
On the Presses Now. Ready for 
Mailing February 20 
Owing to late advices received 
from our foreign representatives, 
announcing a number of highly 
important changes in Paris styles 
for Spring, 1914, the issuing of 
our beautiful Catalog de Luxe will 
be delayed for a few days, in order 
that we may present the authentic re- 
view of these revised styles in America. 


Settle the Style Question Now! 


Haven’t you wished you could somewhere see, all 
at once, two orthree hundred of the most practical 
models actually being worn this Spring, instead of searching here and there 
for them, perhaps missing the very one you want most? You can have them 
all in this Catalog de Luxe of Bargain Wonders published by Bedell. 
Then why pay more, when you can get New York styles direct from 
New York’ Ss leading fashion shop, at prices far below your 
expectation ? You may order with perfect freedom; for if 
any garment is not satisfactory we return a// your money, 
and pay aij the express charges. This is your last 
chance to secure a copy of the famous Bedell fashion book. 
Write for it TODAY 


New Spring Styles at Semy-Suving Prices 






Waists.. ...$ .59to $598 Tailored Suits $10. rd . $35.00 
Skirts ..... 1.98to1098 Underwear .. .5O0to 10.00 
Gowns... 5.00 to 2500 Coats ...... 5:00 to 20.00 
House Dresses to 498 Raincoats 2.98 to 10.98 
Petticoats . 9to 498 Child’s Dresses 1.00 to 5.00 


Stunning Serge Dress 


Shadow Lace Trimmed $F .98 
Newest Draped Effect 


No. 5656, Anexquisitely beautiful one-piece frock of 
Paris origin expressly designed for the Bedell stores by 
a famous foreign dressmaker. Waist is made with the 
latest style sleeve, extending to neck, and a dainty 
vestee of delicate Brussels net and pretty knife plaited 
frillof shadow lace at either side andaround neck. Hand- 
some novelty collar in back with revers ending in tai- 
lored points and ornamented with lovely silk _ 

tassels and satinbuttons. 


High Crushed Girdle of 
Rich Black Satin 
The skirt is a striking nov- 
elty, caught upin front <G& 
with a smart tuck - 
that serves to ac- 
centuate the fash- 
ionable front tilt. 
Back of skirt is laid 
with a wide box 
plait, the slashed 
front finished with novelty 
buttons. Material of superior 
quality English serge 
smoothlyand evenly woven 
fromthe finest wool, and 
will wear splendidly. Thor- 
ough dressmaker finish. 
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Colors black, navy, brown. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. The 
big dress bargain of the 
year. Deliwred FREE 


Zo you at $5.98. 


Give Bust Measure 
and Lengthof Skirt. 


ae 


Satin 
Stripe 
Voile Dress 


Dresden Floral Border $ ? 


Exquisitely Patterned 
and we pay expressage 


No.5757. Girlishly simple, fetch- 
ingly becoming,a model suitable for 
everyone isthischz arming Spring dress 
for morning wear or for informal 
afternoon occasions. A dainty 
one-piece model, fashioned with 
inlaid front, closing invisibly at 
the side underneath fancy floral 
border, Stunningly trimmed with 
white washable loops and but- 
tons. Wide roll collar of Eng- 
lish eyelet embroidery; latest 
style sleeve, with drop shoulder 
and deep cu pe with plain con. 
trasting color. } al is of a fine, sheer, 
transparent voile, with self col a Satin stripe 
and colored dots of very effective design. 
Colors white and lavender, white and 
rose or white and blue. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust, skirt length 40 and 42 inches. 
Delivered FREE to you, $2. 
Give Bust Measureand Length of Skirt 


Smart Jap Silk Waist 
Kimono Style 4] 
Newest Collar 


Dainty Frill 
No. 5858. This dainty tailored waist 


is made of an exquisite quality 
otf white Jap tub_ silk having 
very high lustre. The model is 
extremely chic, the front cut in 
the new shoulder yoke and 
joined to the full blouse with 
pretty hemstitching. New flat 
circular collar, fetchingly worn 
over the tailored suit, Finely 
Plaited frill of net around neck 
andextending in graceful cas- 
cade down front, Three-quar- 
; ~ ter length sleeve, finished with 
frill of net. White only, Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


We pay Postage—al $1, 
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A new garter for women and chil- 
dren thatis better, stronger and longer 
wearing than any other garter you 
ever bought. 


Cheaper garters are pooreconomy. You 
will find after one trial that an in- 
vestment of a few cents more for Kewpie 


Garters which are 


All Elastic 


and of the finest materials throughout, is 

the very best economy. And then the 
“pin that locks” found on Kewpie Garters 

exclusively is a splendid improverment. 


The Pin Cannot Pull Open 


Let the childrem romp and strain all 
they like! 


AREW PIE; 
GARTER) 


“With the Pin That Locks” 


reaches you, furthermore, clean, sanitary, | 
unhandled, and dust free, 


In a Protecting Envelope 


The Kewpie Garter is the one garter 
that youshould demand always because 
of its real merit. Each pair guaranteed 
in writing. 

Dealers have the Kewpie Garter on 
sale now. One price everywhere: in all 
sizes for all ages — infants, little children, 
big children, juniors, grown-ups. 


25c per pair and worth it. 


Writeus direct if you cannotfind the 
Kewpie Garter at your nearby store. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
516 Broadway - New York 














Only “25¢ 


Initial i. Outfit on Tan 
Linen (Actual Value 60c) 


Special Bargain offer. This Pure Linen (nat- 
ural tan) Pillow Top with Back is worth as 
much as we ask for the entire outfit. Newest 
design of theseason. Outfit actually worth 60c. 

Fg tt is: 

1 Pillow Top andBack . . 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initig als ~ 
1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson . “ O5c 
New Premium Art Book . Free 
6 SkeinsRichardson’sRMC CottonFloss “ 15c 
with which to start work Total 60c 


All sent to you for only 25c and your dealer's mame 


Richardson’s 


Mercerized Cotton Floss 


is the fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss that is unexcelled 
for allsorts of embroidery work his great special bargain 

— ris madein orderto intr ice it imto every home and 
prove its overwhelming Super 


worth 25c 
“ 6 350 








a. 
We will refund your money if you are not absolutely satisfied 


Write Today } . my ma en ee ~ ph a ceil 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-9 W. Adams St. sonal 2013 Chicago 
lf youdon’t want t his 25 





We also manuf actes ure ¢ Ric har ’s Spool Silk 

















p- aoe Vesign No s r 
To be embroide re edi ad Brown 
and o 











THE “WHITE FROST” 
REFRIGERATORS 


Approved and used by the U..S. Government 
Direct from factory to you, freight prepaid; 30 days 
free trial. Easy Payments. “Save the price in cost 
of ice.”” Postal will bring Free Catalog. Write today. 


METAL STAMPING CO., Dept. 2, Jackson, Mich. 


CORSET AGENTS—Write Us 


We have the best made-to-measure corset proposition for 
small towns or large cities amd cam prove it. Easier, 
quicker sales, bigger profits. Exclusive territory, attrac- 
tive outfit. Write for particulars. 


JOHN A. MARK, Pres.,230 Mech. St., Jackson, Mich. 
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HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


One hand fumbled beneath his pillow, and 
ts ge thought he wanted it rearranged. 
Can I help you?” he said, and his heart, full 
as it was of pity and love, found room for pride 
and enchantment at * “my messenger.’ 
“No—I’ve got it.’ The head on the pillow 
turned away and glanced down at something in 
the hand beneath the bedclothes. 

It was just then that the clapping of Vande- 
leur’s swordsheath against his leg sounded 
along the path outside the tent. 

“Quick!”’ said Alfred, and held out his hand, 
in which the thing lay, round and small 

Youghall, to takeit, fell forward on one knee. 
It was not pure awkwardness, for there was a 
grace of the heart in it. Vandeleur was push- 
ing in, and one thing had been forgotten. 
““Name?” Youghall’s lips formed silently, 
looking at the Prince. Vandeleur was there 
to hear. 

“T’m afraid 
but firmly. 

“All right; we had finished,’’ said Prince 
Alfred. “It was awfully good of you to come. 
Good-by— Lanchester—good-by. Don’t forget 
my love to Mrs. Phipps.” 

“Good-by, sir,’ Youghall said. 
forget.” 

“Did you find him very depressed?’ asked 
Colonel Vandeleur outside. 

“I think not—no.’ 

‘A little excited, Ifancy. Inoticed he called 
you Lanchester.’ 

“Ves, he did, didn’t he? We had been talk- 
ing of some people of that name,’’said Youghall. 

Colonel Vandeleur saw him politely into his 
taxi, and all the way Youghall felt a warm 
spot in his waistcoat pocket, where lay nothing 
more nor less valuable than an oxidized button 
with a laurel wreath on it, anda bugle, and the 
crown of England. 





” began the Colonel, kindly 


“T won't 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 


“YOU AND ME” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


“Lot, Lot, Lot!” she whispered. ‘‘I love 
you—for always and always—and nobody 
else.”’ 

“You and me”; he said it over; “you 
and me, for always—and nobody else.”’ Sud 
denly he stood quiet with his lips on her hair. 

‘Molly,” he said, “it ain *t just you and me. 
It’s every body else too.” 

She laughed. “‘Well, them a little,’ she con- 

ceded. “But us a whole lot i; 

“No,” he said gravely, ‘‘them a whole lot 
y allof ’emin the factory—Lute and Jessie, 
Ed and Lily, Robert and Madge—all of ’em- 
and Lawrence Graves and his girl.” He 
laughedout. ‘“ And old fat Graves too—once!”’ 

“Don’t let’s talk about them,’’ Molly said. 

“Mfolly,’’ he said, “it’s the biggest thing 
there is for the whole crew of us.”’ 

“Ves,” she assented from his arms, “the 
biggest thing.” 

“Us that gets it is happy in spite of the 
factory,” he said. 

Oh, yes! they were happy. 
rested!” Molly reminded him. 

‘And I could move a mountz ain,” Lot de- 
clared once again. “ Molly!”’—he stared dow n 
hard at her—‘‘ mebbe we can move one!” 

Lawrence Graves, returned from the errand 
that had sent him out, came darting up the 
drive, the lamps of his car throwing long 
yellow glories on the white gravel and the green 
ofthe shrubbery. The girl byhis side laughed 
again, and his laugh joined hers. 

“You sure, Molly,” Lot asked, ‘‘about 
tomorrow being his birthday?” 

“Sure,’’ Molly said. “We'll make him re- 
member it, I guess, more ways than one.” 

“Molly,’’ said Lot, in sudden breathlessness, 

“T’ve got a plan.” He told her, as they paced 
under the elms of the ‘ ‘residence part,’’ where 
the air blew sweet from the little lake and the 
tended flower borders. 

She listened, wholly skeptical. All the long, 
patient days when for nine hours she had stood 
at her machine and at the end of the six days 
had taken away her four dollars and eighty 
cents; all the weariness, the pinching, the 
going without, the sympathy for girls—in 
worse case than hers—who were trying to sup- 
port others, to save a litthe—these were in her 
argument. 

The import of none of these things was Lot 
denying. *‘I’m trying to plan the best way to 
make him see just these things,” he kept saying. 
When he kissed her good-night on her porch he 
had almost made her understand. ‘I'll put 
it up to ’’em at the shop meeting tomorrow,” 
he said. ‘‘I ain’t much on the speech, but 
mebbe I can get out howI feel. I’llsee some of 
the fellows beforehand. And, Molly—you’ll 
back meup?” Asto that Molly did not know, 
“Molly!” cried the big fellow. “If you're sure 
you love me I can make ’em see 

She whispered it, ‘* Be sure like Tam!” and 
ran away. 

ll 


} ALF an hour before dinnertime the next 

evening Lawrence Graves came down- 
stairs. No one was in the dim library; the 
drawing-room, not yet lighted either, was also 
empty. He went to a windowseat command- 
ing the staircase and settled himself to wait. 
In less than five minutes Betty Finch descended 
the stairs. She, too, peeped in the library and 
next turned toward the drawing-room. Then 
he hurried to meet her. 


“Why I’m even 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 





























ior Window’ 


Under the name of “Quaker” 








Rae, this curtain of lace you would see 
an airy room with an abundance of light. 


There is nothing like lace for window drapery. 


Through the firm yet delicate meshes of Quaker Craft-Lace— 
the most modern and approved form of curtain net—light 
enters freely and fresh air is not withheld. 

Quaker Craft-Lace offers you the choice of hundreds of 
original and exclusive designs, each one a perfect and 
enduring example of the lace maker’s art. 

Sold only by the yard, Quaker Craft-Lace cuts econom- 
ically to any window situation. 
that will harmonize with your color scheme. 


> CRAFT-IACE 


Ask your dealer to show you the wide variety of Quaker Craft-Lace 
designs and look for the Quaker head on the board on which it is wound. 
you can obtain machine-made Lace 
Curtains ina thousand designs. Quaker Lace Curtains make beautiful fur- 
nishings. And they launder perfectly. 

** The Quaker Book of Window Draping” 


will give you a wealth of suggestions 
and helps both in text and illustrations. 


Free on request. Send for it today. 


Quaker Lace Company, Philadelphia 
Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace 


It comes in the shades 


Draping 2 

















Wedding 


L,OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gees: 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


_“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
| Sczence courses. Forhome-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Freeman Perfume Co., dep..5 Cincinnati, 0. A 





Our Guarantee 


Buy a box of Freeman’s Face Powder 
for 25c. Use half of it. If youdo not 
find it equal to any 50c or $1.00 
powder you ever used, your dealer will 
refund your money. 

Your dealer will have Freeman’s 


Face Powder. If not, send to 
us direct. Sample gladly sent. 


























‘Jo days 


Today’s Magazine is loved for its 
splendid fiction. Every number 
radiates inspiration, encourage- 
ment and good cheer. Today’s is 
making the lives of over 800,000 
families easier, richer, brighter, 
more worth while. It will do 
the same for yours. 


Six Fine Embroidered Handkerchiefs for Only 10c 


Provided you send 50 cents at the same time for a year’s subscrip- 
tion for Today’s Magazine; 60c for half a dozen handkerchiefs and 
twelve big magazines. == 
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MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY + 
“Hone DECORATI ion” 


“CARE of txt BABY” 
Treated mn 6 New Way dl 
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is the Big, Practical, Helpful, Artistic Fashion, 


Fancywork, Housekeeper’s and Mother’s Guide 
Which Women Are Talking About Everywhere. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s wonderful articles 
on the mental training of children and the 
celebrated Madame Alberti’s instruction on how 
you can acquire personal charm will run in 
‘Today’s through 1914. 


Send only 50c at once for a year’s subscription 
for TODAY’S. Many single issues alone are 
worth 50c in vital knowledge, in money and 
labor-saving ideas and in genuine enjoyment. 


If desired, you may have instead of Hand- 
kerchiefs a New Parisian Embroidery 
Outfit with over 100 latest Process Trans- 
fer Patterns or one Climbing American 
Beauty and four other hardy Everbloom- 
ing Rose Bushes. Send only 60c at once. 


“480 | CHURCH WORKERS—Dees your 
Church or Lodge want one of the famous 

Estey Organs which Today’s is giving : 
for advertising purposes? Also ask for our $75 OFFER TO CHURCHES. 
CASH PRIZES—Send today for remarkable Premium 


and Cash Prize Offers; also sample copy—all free. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE, Dept. N, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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OME fromthethea- 


tre at last! —and so 
tiredand sleepy. But happily 
your gown is fastened with 
Koh-i-noor. One pullandit’s 
unfastened! Such a great 
improvement over the hook 
and eye! And it is almost as 
easy to fasten your gown 
snap! snap! snap !—it’s done— 
and there’s no coming un- 
fastened, either. 























































Sod Bs 


OH-I-NOOR Dress 
-\w Fastenersmakeasmooth, 
flat seam. No points to catch 
in lace or hair. Can’t rust or 
pull off in wringer. Can’t tear the 
finest fabric. Look for the letters 
K-I-N on each button. Made in 
thirteen sizes, black and white. 
Sold everywhere—10c per card 
of 12. Write us for Book of 
Premiums redeemable for cou- 
pons on each card. 

WALDES & CO., Makers 
137 H Fifth Ave. New York 
“ Prague, Dresden, Paris, Warsaw, 
F 4 London 

















































Tooth Powder + Peroxide = Calox 


Calox when moist forms _per- 
oxide. Therefore no need to use 
both powder and mouth wash as 
Calox serves both purposes. It 
cleans and polishes the teeth while 
the peroxide formed destroys de- 
cay germs and takes the place of 
an antiseptic mouth wash. 


' 


Sample and Booklet 
free on request 


All Druggists, 25c. 


Ask for the 
Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 













How to Save Money and Set 
a Better Table by Using 
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Kornlet is rich in nutrition—a dainty 
food as well as a muscle builder. 


Kornlet is the milk of green sweet corn of most deli- 
cious variety, separated from the hulls while the corn is 
most juicy. This milk of the corn is boiled down and 
concentrated to make Kornlet; which contains all the 
nutriment of succulent, tender corn. Our free recipe book 
tells many ways of serving Kornlet — 
sold by grocers at 25 cents a can. 

If you will send us the name and address of 
your grocer with 25c in stamps, we will send 
you a full sized can by Parcel Post, prepaid ; 
also our Kornlet Recipe Booklet— FREE. 


Meadow QueenCanned Food is Dependable 





The Haserot Canneries Co. 
ee 415 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Playa Pianos and Music Rolls 


Exceptionally low introductory prices. Used instruments and rolls 
accepted in part payment. Write for catalog No. 1. Agents wanted. 


1328 Broadway THE LISZT CO. 28 re“Jackson iva. 























“YOU AND ME” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


“You’re so jolly early dressing,” said he, 
“T’ve learned to depend on it.” 

“You're jolly early yourself, you know,”’ she 
reminded him. 

“‘T had something to tell you,” he said; ‘I 
had a reason; you have none,” and led the 
way back to the windowseat. 

She followed—little, but very sturdy, and 
with something beautifully boyish in her frank- 
ness. ‘‘How do you know I didn’t have a 
reason?” she observed, and leaped to the 
windowseat without his touch. 

Then, instead of telling her what he meant 
to tell her, Lawrence found himself looking 
down at the strong, brown, tight little hands 
folded about her fan. ‘‘ What a blessed-looking 
fist!”? ne said. ‘“‘What a good pal you are, 
Betty!” 

“Thank you for liking my lily hand,” said 
she. ‘‘You’re a pal yourself, you know,” she 
added. ‘“‘You seem bent on singing up your 
own qualities tonight.” 

“Tm bent on something else,” said Law- 
rence. ‘‘ Betty, Uncle Enoch has offered me his 
yacht for all summer. Can’t we go cruising, 
just you and I, right after the wedding?”’ 

““Whose wedding?” she inquired. 

“T was coming to that,” said Lawrence. 
‘‘Ours—provided you’re willing to have one 
with me.” 

She considered. ‘After all,’’ she said, ‘‘if I’ve 
got to have one it might as well be with you. 
Of course the cruise is the inducement ——”’ 
At that he could hold out no longer and put out 
his arms and said her name in a queer, low 
voice; and Betty, trying vainly for her little 
laugh, brought out instead a bit of her boyish 
frankness. ‘‘Oh, Lawrence—I decided today 
that if you didn’t care I wanted to die.” 

‘‘T decided that long before today,” he said, 
‘about me.” 

Just a little before the others came in, 
“You're a blooming, impractical little chicken,”’ 
said he. ‘‘What do you suppose we’re going to 
live on?” 

“On the yacht, I thought,”’ Betty said. 

“Dear idiot,’’ observed her betrothed, 
“‘Father gave me ten thousand dollars today. 
That'll start us.” 

““Your eyes are much, much grayer up close 
to,’ Miss Finch replied to this. 





oi. dinner party was very gay, although 
there were only the family and Betty. The 
news was whispered about immediately, and 
every one, having known for days how it was 
with these two, complaisantly pretended to be 
wholly amazed. Alberta and Ernestine, Law 
rence’s sisters, fine, athletic, matter-of-fact 
creatures, who set their feet down on the floor 
as if they knew how to walk as well as to step, 
hugged Betty between the courses, to the good- 
natured scandal of their mother. 

After dinner they all went through the wide 
hall and out to the veranda. And there, in 
June’s late daylight, they came face to face with 
the eighty employees of the Graves Garment 
Factory crossing the lawn. 

The elder Graves stiffened and threw back 
his head. But at once their words reached him. 

“Happy birthday! A happy birthday, sir!” 
they were crying, and two extremely apple- 
cheeked girls came with a great cluster of pink 
roses for Lawrence. It had taken five cents 
apiece from all of them—or half-an-hour’s 
toil—to bring him these. 

The group on the veranda never knew how 
electric was the air, nor how perfectly Lawrence 
turned it. Had he been other than Lawrence 
he might so easily have spoiled the moment. 
What he did was to run out to meet them, and 
to cry out heartily: ‘‘ Well, girls and boys! 
Thank you—thank you! Howthedickens did 
you know it was my birthday?” 

They laughed at this, and the tension eased. 

On the veranda Lucien Graves frowned and 
turned to his wife. ‘‘He’s got no dignity with 
’em,”’ he said. ‘‘He’ll never be able to keep ’em 
at a distance and handle ’em properly.” 

Ernestine heard. ‘‘Some things you have to 
be near to in order to handle, don’t you, 
Father?” she asked dryly. 


NSTEAD of the employees turning at once 

and going decorously to their homes, or 
around to the kitchen for refreshments, as it hos- 
pitably crossed Mr. Graves’s mind to suggest to 
them, one huge young fellow, very pale, stood 
out from the group and began to speak. 

“What we come to say is a little hard, sir,” 
said Lot. “It’s what you call bad taste, I guess. 
We come to wish you a happy birthday, Mr. 
Lawrence; but we come for something else. 
We took this occasion to come to ask you, Mr. 
Graves, peaceful and with good feelin’s, for 
the ten-cent raise 0’ wages we mentioned to 
you last week. It’s ——” 

At this the elder Graves uttered an exclama- 
tion and strode down the steps and stood beside 
his son. 

Lot went on quietly: “It’s this way. All of 
the women here is drawing eighty cents a day 
for the nine hours. With us men it’s a little 
more. But we all want to better ourselves too. 
We’ve asked it and been refused. This noon, 
at shop meeting, we was to vote on astrike - 

“Tl stop these infernal shop meetings,” 
muttered the elder Graves. 

“_____but we concluded that mebbe you 
didn’t understand, that mebbe we hadn’t never 
made it clear what we wanted the raise for, nor 
why we think you should give it to us. So we 
thought we’d take this here way—first.”’ 

“This is a threat then?”’ cut in the elder 
Graves icily. 

“No, sir,’ said Lot steadily, “it’s a talk— 
man to man—and I’m speakin’ for all of us. 
They’s eighty of us here. They’s things about 
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The Story of the 
Kodak Album 


The friendships of school days, 
the very atmosphere of the home, 
every phase of lite that makes for 


companionship —1in all of these 1s 





an intimate picture story—a story 
that glows with human interest, 
grows in value with every passing 
year. 
Let Kodak keep the story for you. 
Ask your dealer, or write us, for “At Home with 
the Kodak,’ a delightfully illustrated little book that 


tells about home pictures— flashlights, groups, home 


and how to make them. It’s 





portraits and the like 


mailed without charge. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


































You'll Find 
100 Uses for 
ScotTissue 
Towels around 
your home 


The very first trial 
will absolutely con- 
vince you, as it has 
thousands of other 
women, that ScotTissue-s are an abso- 
lute essential to household convenience. 


Seo SSUR 


Vowels 


Save Work! 


From all over the nation women write us almost 
daily about new uses for ScotTissue-s. For polish- 
ing cut glass, cleaning windows, bathroom faucets, 
lamp chimneys, absorbing grease from doughnuts, 
meats, fish—we could fill this page with the 
almost endless variety of uses towhichScotTissue-s 
can be put. 

You will be so pleased with Scot Tissue-s that you will 
gladly buy the most economical size from your dealer 
at 35ce (50c west of the Mississippi); but if your 
dealer does not carry 
Scot Tissue-s, send us 10« 
(15c west of Mississippi), 
to cover postage, packing, 
etc., and we will mail you 
a speci: ul roll. For 10c 
extra we will include a 
neat fixture. 


Scott Paper Co. 
720 Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also makers 
of ScotTissue 
Toilet Paper, 
Dydees, Table 

Covers. 





































The O-Cedar Polish Way 


F you would have a 
hygienically clean % 
furniture and 

have it as spar- 
kling bright and 
pretty us ‘the day 
it was new, use 
O-Cedar Polish this way: 

Wet a piece of cheese 
cloth in water, wring it al- 
most dry; then pour on as much O-Cedar 
Polish as the cloth contains water. Go over 
the surface to be cleaned and polish with a 
dry cloth. You will have a high, hard, dry 
lustre. 

Get a 25¢ bottle of O-Cedar Polish, try 
it this way and if you are not delighted 
with the result, your dealer will refund 
your money. 

O-Cedar Polish is a vegetable compound 
and mixes freely with water. It is more 










economical because you use half O-Cedar 


and half water. 
For sale at all dealers —25c to $3.00 sizes. 


Channell Chemical Company, Chicago 
Channell Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
























































They hold placket and seam 


smoothly and closely in place. 








The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 







The name “‘Peet’s” is on every envelope. 
Invisible SD) Hooks and 
‘yes =) Eyes 
5c Y 10c 
WON'T RUST 
PEET BROTHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






























“YOU AND ME” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


the whole eighty I might tell you if you’d want 
to listen. But I made out to tell you this: 
Eighteen turns their wages in—all but a dollar 
or fifty cents a week —to help to home; ‘leven 
of the women is supportin’ their families, in- 
cludin’ Rosa Coles; twenty-four has wives, 
and most of the twenty-four has children 
that’ll want to go to school by-and-by; and 
sixteen of us’’—Lot flushed—“‘is tryin’ to get 
enough ahead so’s we can get married. We'd 
all of us like to get ahead a little. We'd all of 
us like to better ourselves some, if we could.” 

The elder Graves met Lot’s eyes steadily. 

“Evidently,” said Mr. Graves, “you hope to 
touch me and to cause me to act against my 
judgment of what is for the best interests of 
my business by telling me the private affairs of 
the hands.”’ 

‘*No, sir,’ said Lot. ‘‘We thought, sir, we 
owed it to you, mebbe, to tell you what the 
men and women wanted of the extra ten cents 
a day.” 

‘All these expense accounts,” said Lucien 
Graves, ‘“‘are very interesting. I should be glad 
to contribute liberally to all your establish- 
ments if I could afford todo so. Unfortunately 
I can afford to do no more for you than I am 
doing. You have always the alternative of 
working somewhere else. Good-evening.” 

Lot took a step forward. ‘‘ Beggin’ your par- 
don, Mr. Graves,” he said, ‘‘ we don’t consider 
that you’re doin’ any more for us than we are 
for you. Might we ask, sir, is eighty cents a 
day all our work is worth to you?” 

“Eighty cents a day is all I can afford to pay 
you,” said Mr. Graves. “It comes to the same 
thing.” 

“No,” said Lot, 
<i) ied 

Mr. Graves smiled. ‘“‘My good man,” he 
said, “if you think to come bringing a gift to 
my son, so that you can draw me into discus- 
sion, you have mistaken me. All that I have 
to say I have said. Good-evening.” 


“it ain’t the same thing, 


“T{ATHER!” 

* Lucien Graves, having turned on his heel, 
was arrested by his son’s voice. Lawrence was 
standing close beside him, and, in the confusion 
of murmurs that rose from the group on the 
lawn, he was speaking. 

‘*Father, they are right.” 

Mr. Graves stared at him. “My dear boy,” 
he said, ‘‘that is not the question. The ques 
tion is whether the business will stand the raise 
and continue to pay a fair dividend on the 
investment.” 

‘*But, good Heaven!” said Lawrence; “‘ has 
nobody ever made you see, Father, that if you 
pay your dividends out of what you don’t pay 
them you’re little better than a—a thief—and 
you’re making thieves of us all?” 

Mr. Graves smiled indulgently. “‘ You young 
fanatic,’’ he said, “‘you run away, you and 
Betty, and leave these things to older heads.”’ 

There was a touch on Lawrence’s shoulder. 
Betty was looking at him over the roses which 
he had laid in her arms. ‘‘ Those sixteen,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ waiting to get enough ahead so they can 
be married —— 

Lawrence nodded, and wheeled tow ard them. 

Before he could spe ak Lot spoke. ‘‘Heaven 
knows, sir,’’ he said, “‘we’d rather make you 
see this thing peaceable. You’ve had the edu- 
cation, sir—you might have seen it, seems 
though, before we did. Now—we’ve got to do 
the best way we can.” 

They were turning away when Lawrence's 
voice held them. ‘‘ My friends,” he said, ‘I 
want you to know something. I’m sure that 
none of you mind that I’m giving these roses to 
this lady. She’s going to be my wife. I’ve 
been waiting, too, till I had enough to be mar- 
ried on. Welltoday I’ve got it. Today I’ve 
I’ve come into a little money for my birthday. 
And it’s enough so—for the sake of the sixteen 
of you that are trying to get ahead to be mar- 
ried—I can pay all of you that extra ten cents 
aday till, say, businessimproves. The directors 
can’t very well object to that—can they, 
Father? Now come and wish us happiness 
and—won’t you let us meet those sixteen 
right now?” 

They closed about Lawrence and Betty with 
a great shout. Lot and Molly were the first to 
take their hands, and then came the others, 
Lute and Jessie, Ed and Lily, Robert and 
Madge, and the rest. 

Mr. Graves sat down on the steps with a 
groan. ‘‘Alberta!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Ernestine! 
Get me ——” 

““They’ve gone down there too,”’ 
wife. 


said his 


.] THE shop meeting at noon the next day 
£ \apaper went around. It said primly: 

We, the undersigned, wish to express our deep 
gratitude to Mr. Lawrence Graves and his lady 
for what they done. But we, the undersigned, 
don’t feel we can take it of you, and we would 
rather wait a while longer and see if business 
don’t improve. Respectfully, 

There was not one of the eighty who did not 
sign. 

Up at the Graves house, when the paper was 
rec eived, Be tty was arranging their roses. 

“T suppose,” said Betty, “that every big 
employ er is likely to be a dear, fussy old man 
who ‘never does’ twenty things and honestly 
doesn’t know the great new spirit in the 
world —— 

“Betty,” said Lawrence, ‘‘ suppose we hadn’t 
got engaged last night— would we have had the 
sense to see the thing just the same?” 

Betty looked at him beautifully. ‘Why it 
wasn’t just our kind of love that did it,’ she 
said. “It was love.” 


CONCLUDED ON 
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\lba Semi-indirect Bowls that add to the beauty of decoration and distribute beautiful and 
efficient light in an artistic Pasadena home 
What is Artistic Illumination? 

Artistic illumination is beautiful, soft, luxurious. It 
modestly makes seeing a pleasure without unpleasantly 
declaring itself. Instead of harsh brilliancy, heavy 
shadows, dazzling reflections, there is an abundance of 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1914 




















gentle, all-pervasive radiance that harmonizes with beauti- 
ful decorations and good taste. 


Alba Shades, Globes, Bowls, etc. 


soften the brilliancy of the wonderful Tungsten lamps 
into a beautiful, all-pervasive atmosphere of light that is 
also very economical. 

Exceedingly artistic results are obtained with Alba 
Semtindirect Bowls and Tungsten lamps. 


If your dealer has not Alba, write for these booklets and 
send his name: 

For Good Light, write for Booklet No. 60-G. 

For Home Lighting, write for Booklet No. 63-G. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-Rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco, Boston. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Ltd.,’ 








Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 


Toronto 
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Tel-Til-Tips 








TEL-TIL-TIP CO., Dept. L3, Holland, Mich. 





Don’t bother crack- 
ing and grating | 
whole coconuts. 


BAKER’S | 


Shredded 


COCONUT 


has that delicious nutty 
flavor of the fresh whole 
nut—ready for instant 
use — fresh sweet coco- 
nut prepared with just 
enough sugar to bring out 
the flavor. Pure white 
not yellow or discolored. 
Phis Recipe Book free, ifyou 
mention dealer's name 
‘lls how to make new des 
serts, p Betticn and candies 


= “Franklin Baker Co., ene cape 


This funny little ‘‘Kokynut Kid,”’ 
colors, on the cover will delight the phihires n 


Name on 
Every 
Pair 


over the Toes of 
Boys’and Girls’ Shoes 
mean double wear— 
cut shoe bills in two. 
Made of toughest 
leather, tanned by 
patent process which 
TIL makes it almost in- 
eee destructible. 

Demand Shoes made with Tel-Til-Tips 


when buying, or write us for name of nearest 


iii 








dealer. Cost no more. 














15 Days’ Free Use 

















Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire pictures 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, ‘1 
etc. Two sizes, 14 dozen A 


MoorePush-less Hangers 


Freight Aerated 

















The Hanger with a twist. Made of 
brass with tool-tempered steel nail — 


note angle at which nail enters wall. 
Place ordinary screw eye in back of 
frame, hook it to the Hanger and your 


A Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar 
Chest is the finest birthday, 





wedding or graduation gift. Protects 15 Days’ picture is up. Formirrors, hall racks, / 
furs and woolens from moths, dust and Free Trial etc. Twosizes, No. 25 (holds201bs.)% & 
damp. A useful and decorative delight Yo. 28 8 (1001bs. ) 4 doz. ie. 3 


: ; ht ea P doz. 10c, or No 
in every home. Factory prices. Write for illustrated catalog show- At stationery, ha ph “suf 
ing all designs, sizes and special low prices. Postpaid, FREE. partment store “Se ees stam Df rsamples. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.30, Statesville, N.C.  cochameed MOORE PUSH- PIN C (0. “135 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Much of the comfort of your corsets will come in 
the knowledge that ‘‘uncorseted’’ youthfulness is 
present without effort or forcing. The surpassing 
art of Thomson’s ‘‘Glove-Fitting’’ corseting, 
developed through sixty years of concentration 
upon one ideal, makes this precious effect more 
secure with each change of style. Thomson’s 





corsets comfort body and mind. We guarantee 
both style and comfort if you select the model 
your figure requires. 

At all dealers, $1.00 to $5.00 
GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 




































When 
rea S | 
Some 

wiry ey 


No phase of 
home-making is 
of more impor- 
tancethanselecting 
the dinner-ware. 
For real service 
and satisfaction 
you cannot buy 
better and more 
enduring din- 
ner-ware than 
Homer Laughlin, 
eventhough 
ey, you pay higher 
prices. 

Its exquisite 
colors and charming 
designs are a part of and practically last 
as long as the dinner-ware itself, making your 
heart rejoice that you insisted on 


HOMER LAUGHLIN 


CHINA 


Made in America,in the largest pottery in 
the world. Sold almost everywhere in open 
stock patterns. You can begin with a few 
pieces or keep your set complete at a mod- 
erate price. 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade- 
mark name HOMER LAUGHLIN which ap- 
pears on the underside of each dish. It is 
our guarantee to you. 

Send for The CHINA BOOK. 


HOMER LAUGHLIN 
CHINA COMPANY 
Newell, Va. 



























































It is FREE. 








ood Sense 


Shoe 


A helpful shoe that strengthens and 
protects growing fect, in a way to 
benefit weak ankles, support arches 
and prevent “ flat-foot.” 











Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James S Coward for over 33 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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Out Press. 
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\ 
Do away with the old-fashioned \ \ 
hook and eye. Don’t you . \ 
know that you can save time, ‘ 
energy and money by using the 
Out-o-Syte Tape Dress Fastener 
by the yard? 
It can be sewed in your waists, dresses, under- 
wear, children’s garments, in a few minutes— 
rio losing te mper or straining eyes sewing 
individual fasteners — it makes clothes fit 
smoothly, never slipping or opening 
Out-o-Syte Press Stud Tape is Washable, 
Rust-Proof and Invisible; can be used in the 
thinnest of materials; comesin black and white. 
If your dealer does not carry Out-o-Syte fas- 
teners, send us his name and we will send you 
afree sample orone yard for 25 cents, postpaid. 


HOFFBAUER & CO., Makers 
5 & 7 West 22nd St., New York City 


for amateurs; Monologs, 
Recitations, Drills, Minstrel 
and Vaudeville Jokes and 

all kinds 


Sketches; _ is for 
of entertainments. Send for free catal 
DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“YOU AND ME” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


They took the paper to Mr. Graves. 

«e____and see if business don’t improve,’”’ 
Lawrence quoted. ‘‘And me with a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar check for a birthday present. If 
business doesn’t warrant it, Dad — 

Mr. Lucien Graves groaned sload, “Have 
your own way,” he said. ‘‘ Make dooks and 
duchesses out of ’em! Ruin yourselves and 
yourfutures! I'll give’em their extra ten cents. 
But Ill be hanged if I understand this new 
generation.” 

“'That’s all that’s the matter, Father,’”’ said 
Lawrence. 

That night, after the whistle blew, Molly and 
Lot walked down the Mill road. 

“Molly,” said Lot, “I come by the More 
house this morning. I never noticed before it 
had so much garden.” 

‘So did I come by it,’’ she owned. “It’s got 
a nice little porch—and an apple tree.” 

They sat down again on the fallen log. 

‘Ain’t it funny?” he said. ‘‘ Now it’s noth- 
ing but the More house, and we been going by 
it and never noticin’ it—but if we can have it 
for us then it'll be home.” 

“T thought of that,’ she answered. ‘It'll 
be just like it was something else. The More 
house Jooks made over now, Lot!”’ 

Lot’s eyes held hers tenderly. ‘‘So does the 
whole world look made over,”’ he told her. ‘I 
tell you what, Molly—love’s a great thing.” 

*“*Ain’t it?” said Molly. 


HENRY OF 
NAVARRE-—-OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 





The engine coughed asthmatically, spat 
viciously, sighed a long sigh of utter resignation 
and lapsed | into a sulky silence. 

“Stuck!”’ said Henry. 

He found that the self-starter didn’t self- 
start and that none of the shiny accessories on 
the dashboard had any influence. There was 
nothing to do but to get out into snow up to 
his Shoetops and investigate the motor. 

“Jiggle the spark,’’ he commanded. 

Miss Hollingsworth jiggled it ineffectually. 

‘Tickle the gas,’ was his next order, and 
she tickled it without result. 

Henry stood up and surveyed the landscape, 
which was unmarred by architecture. He 
seemed to remember having passed a farm- 
house some three miles south, but he was not 
certain of it. There was no one in sight. 


7JOU'RE not going to crawl under it, are 

you?”’ sympathized Miss Hollingsworth. 

It was a happy thought, for he instantly 
remembered a number of cure-alls prescribed 
by his textbook. 

“We'll be all right in half a second,” he said. 

His enthusiasm suffered a relapse when he 
looked under the car. The snow was slushy and 
discolored by oil and grease. He wondered if 
after all the book had been authentic, and if he 
had spent too much time reading up on tire 
trouble and too little on the woes of ignition. 

“Please hurry,” said Miss Hollingsworth 
plaintively. ‘‘I’m cold.” 

‘** We're off!’’ he encouraged her, dropping to 
his knees and squirming under the car. 

Miss Hollingsworth snuggled into her furs 
and shivered. The sun had disappeared and 
the predominating quality of the view was 
monotony. A chill east wind whipped smartly 
against her cheeks, and she leaned impatiently 
to one side to peer at Henry’s feet, which 
appeared large and competent. She realized 
with a little flutter of pleasure that this strong, 
capable young creature had been put into her 
hands by Fate to make or mar as she willed. 
She intended to reform him; to replace his 
youthful buffoonery with mature poise only 
lightly adulterated with humor; to teach him 
to relinquish the boyish traits which are of no 
practical use in Boston society; and then some 
day, when he had succeeded in amalgamating 
her purposeful doctrines with his own mastery 
of detail, she might - 

The feet moved convulsively! Henry, fol- 
lowing the excellent method of progress exem- 
plified by the inch-worm, emerged slowly and 
scrambled to his feet. His coat was matted 
with wet snow; his hands and face ran black 
little streams of grime; his nose was decorated 
with a single blotch of axle grease—single, but 
comprehensive; and his trousers hung limp 
and dejected about his knees. 

‘** Dorothy,” he said, ‘‘are you a good sport?”’ 

““Why,’’ she gasped, “what’s the matter?” 

Henry rubbed his variegated countenance 
with a muddy sleeve. ‘‘I regret to report,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that we're stranded on a desert 
island. That engine has eight separate and 
distinct things the matter with it.” 

**Willit take long to fix them? I’mso cold!” 

“Fix them!’’ echoed Henry the omnipotent. 
“Why, my dear girl, I don’t even know what 
they are!” 

IV 
i YR a moment they stared at each other in 
silence. 

“What shall we do?” begged Miss Hollings- 
worth te irfully. ‘‘Oh, Henry, what shall we 
do? F 

“Tt’s back to the farm for ours,” he said. 
‘They must keep horses or hens or something; 
they can tow us home. It’s only three or four 
miles back. Would you rather wait for me 
here or - ii 

“You mean you can’t fix it?” 
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The First Taste 


There is coming a time—if it hasn’t come—when 
the folks at your table get their first taste of Puffed 
Grains. 

Watch them. Note the wonder—the delight with 
which they greet these foods. 

They will see whole grains puffed by steam ex- 
plosion to eight times normal size. They will find 
them crisp yet fragile, bubble-like and thin. And 
they'll taste like toasted nuts. 

Note the surprise. Nobody has ever seen or tasted 
other cereal foods like these. 


Let Them Do This 


You will serve them first with cream and sugar. 
But let your people then enjoy them in other de- 
lightful ways. 

Try mixing Puffed Grains with fruit. The nut- 
like taste gives a very inviting blend. 

Try serving in bowls of milk. The grains will 
float. They are crisper than crackers and four times 
as porous as bread. 

Then use like nut meats in frosting cake or as 
garnish to ice cream. Let the girls use the grains in 
candy. Let the boys eat Puffed Grains dry, like 
peanuts, when at play. 

Use both as foods and confections. 


Putted Wheat-10¢ 
Putfed Rice -15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


Then remember this: Inside of each grain there 
occur in the making a hundred million steam ex- 
plosions. So every food granule is blasted to pieces. 
Digestion can instantly act. 

In no other way has this result ever been accom- 
plished. Cooking and toasting break up part of the 
granules. But millions remain unbroken. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson, by this steam explosion, has 
made whole grains wholly digestible. 





The Quaker Oats (mpany 
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Ostermoor 
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att Built— not stuffed. It will 











never grow hard, lumpy or 
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rth CO! 


The eight springy layers are 
moisture-proof, vermin- proof 
and dust-proof. 
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Needs no renovation of any kind 
except an occasional sun-bath. 


















“<@aThis trademark is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Oster- 








Ae moor. Refuse substitutes. 
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ante Free <a and Book 


aS it © sent immediately on request. 144 


pagesofillustrationandinformation. 
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MATTRESSES COST 
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Mattress will be sent to you, express pre- 











s in two parts, extra. 
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Make Your Home More Attractive 
Spring months suggest the need of new rugs 
and draperies. Keith’s book offers you many 
beautiful and economical furnishings. You 
can select from a very large stock and a wide 
range of patterns showing the newest and 
most desirable designs in rugs, curtains and 
draperies by writing today for 


Keith’s Illustrations < 





























This Book Will Help You K 


to decide on what is most beautiful and useful; and 
it will insure your getting the best value for your 
money. It displays smart and artistic Lace, Scrim 
and Marquisette Curtains,with colored illustrations 
showing newest patterns of Wilton, Azmiost er and 
Brussels rugs and carpets; new Fibre, Grassand Rag 
rugs Linoleums, etc. The most popular patterns 
in our immense stock (10 big floors) are illustrated, 
giving you choice of the best selections in America. 







Keith’s s individius? ! Service 
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Cake Secrets FREE 
“A. 36-Page Book 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us:‘‘Ilearned moreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any — r book.” 
Write today for this book. 
































Not Not Self Risin Rising © CAK FLO UR 
For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good Ly 

July as December. Endorsed a 
used for 16 years by best oa 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind. U.S.A. 

















































HENRY OF 
NAVARRE-OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


“T mean I can’t.” 

“You can’t?” 

“Right-o,”’ said Henry. ‘‘Do you want to 
wait?”’ 

“T couldn’t stay alone,’”’ she shuddered. 
“Oh, Henry, I’m so cold—and disappointed.” 

“Vou’d better forget the disappointment,” 
he advised. ‘* We'll have all we can do to be 
cold. We'd better trot right along. Hop out, 
Dorothy.” 

She stepped gingerly into the road. 

“Tsn’t there anything you can do to make 
it go? a 

He shook his head. “It'll stand all right 
until we come back with a team. Nice thing 
about a motor: it won’t get scared and run 
away if you leave it. Now we'd better walk 
along or you'll catch cold.” 

Miss Hollingsworth took an uncertain step 
forward. “Ow! It’s freezing! I can’t walk in 
this, Henry.” 

“You've got to walk,” he said. “It’s going 
to be still colder, and I wouldn’t let you stay 
here now if you wanted to.” 


E TOOK her arm and helped her a dozen 

steps. In his-heart there was a great long- 
ing for the girls of his boyhood—the girls of 
Navarre, who weren't hothouse products, who 
knew how to meet adversity halfway and season 
it with a sense of humor. Incomprehensible to 
a Bostonian, they sometimes set out deliber- 
ately to walk in the snow, and had the vulgarity 
to think it was fun! 

“Tf I'd only known you couldn’t mend an 
engine, Henry!”’’ she said tremulously. ‘I 
thought you could do anything!’ 

‘Modesty,’ he quoted, ‘is the lowest of the 
virtues, and a confession of the deficiency it 
indicates.’ Did you ever read Hazlitt? If you 
haven’t—don't.” 

“Don't be funny any more—please! 

“ Right- o,’’ said Henry, recollecting that she 
wasn’t to blame for her education. 

A few yards farther Miss Hollingsworth 
stumbled. 

**We'll have to pike right along,”’ said Henry 
casually. ‘‘ We won't get there until Memorial 
Day at this rate. Excuse me.” 

es put his arm around her and quickened 

> pace 

‘“You m-mu stn’t,”’ s - aid Miss Hollingsworth. 
“You mustn't, Henry 

‘Hit it up, teeetoe: Sl You'll catch cold.” 

“But it isn’t right!” 

‘* Now see here, we’re starting behind scratch 
now! Either I'll get you to that farmhouse 
any way I see fit, or you'll have to freeze com- 
fortably and conventionally out here in this 
rural boulevard. This isn’t any Sunday-school 
picnic, Dorothy; all the rules are suspended. 
Come on!” 

‘‘But I never permitted any one— it belongs 
to the man—I might some time —— 

‘**Never mind the rest of it,”’ said Henry. “I 
know it by heart.”’ He held her closely and 
forced her into step with him. ‘‘ Double time— 
March!” said Henry. ‘‘‘ Hay foot, straw foot; 
hay foot, straw foot!’”’ 

“Please let me go!” implored Miss Hollings- 
worth. ‘‘ Youaren’t serious; it isn’t right!” 

Henry stopped in his tracks and regarded 
her sorrowfully. Her face was pinched and 
faintly blue; her hands trembled, and her 
entire appearance bespoke intense frigidity, 
both mental and physical. Unassisted she 
could travel at approximately one mile an hour. 
The wind was rising and the temperature had 
begun to flirt dangerously with the zero mark. 
Henry was a powerful man, but he knew that 
he couldn’t carry Miss Dorothy three miles 
through deep snow. It was imperative that he 
arouse her by stringent methods, and he rea- 
soned correctly that her chief characteristic 
was a stern and Puritan pride. 


a | OROTHY,” he said calmly, “if you’re 
not out of this weathe r in a very short 
time you'll catch pne umonia. ‘ 
“But it isn’t 
*“No; in Boston I suppose you’d rather get 
run over by a truck than ask a stranger to help 
you across the street. Well I come from 
Navarre, Ohio. Out there they taught me to 
get a woman out of trouble by the quickest 
method—and apologize afterward. So—we’ll 
go on as before, and every time you lose a step 
[ll kiss you. Forward—March!” 
“Why,” she gasped. ‘You brute!”’ 
“Coward,” he recommended. ‘‘Coward’s 
mt uch bette r. Now you're doing nicely; keep 
it up! 
‘You wouldn’t dare!” 


“You're not going to stop, are you?” 
‘““No,”’ she said agitatedly, doing her best 
to keep up with him. ‘No, I’m not.” 
‘Naturally —under the  conditions—it 


wouldn’t be unalloyed bliss for me, Dorothy 
but I’m willing to sacrifice all those sacred 
emotions for your sake. Can’t you go just 
a little faster?” 

They traversed a mile at a very creditable 
rate. Miss Hollingsworth’s anger subsided 
measurably as she felt the biting wind grow 
keener, and as she sensed the utilitarian value 
of Henry’s arm. Furthermore she had taken 
great care not to merit the penalty in certain 
cases made and provided for, and she was 
relieved to find that Henry was as unconcerned 
as though he had not offered her the deadly 
insult. Then a tremendous wave of gratitude 
swept over her; truly she was cold enough 
already; at her own dainty pace she would 
have resembled a cold-storage chicken by this 
time. Doesn’t the end justify the means? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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Style 515. Women’s and Misses’ Spring Suit, well adapted for calling or street wear. Fashioned after a late Parisian Model. 
Short front jacket, square back, Jouel draped collar and reveres of Oriental Silk fastening at side with ornamental buttons and 
loops. Sloping shoulders, kimono sleeves draped at cuffs and a fall of Venice lace to lend grace and style. New Tunic skirt. Tailored 
of Lavadere, poplin, bee’s nest Crepon and other fine fabrics in new high Spring colors. Also black and navy, 


HIS is one of the 


new delightful Spring creations of the 


Style-Craft Tailors. Priced from $15 to $50. Adapted 
from designs of the world’s foremost Stylists and brought 
within ready reach of women of limited income through 
Style-Craft efficiency methods. Ask the leading dealer 
for Style-Craft ready-to-wear Coats and Suits. If he cannot supply them, 


write to us. 


Look for Style-Craft label (as shown above on Fashion’s Mirror). 


The Cohn Goodmian Co., Cleveland. 


Sent on request — attractive booklet, “* My Stylish Neighbor” depicting 20 Spring models. 




















BABIES’ FIRST 


needs are numerous and perplexing to the young 
mother. There are shirts, bands,diapers, gertrudes and 
dozens of other things. We make a specialty of dainty 
and practical baby clothes from birth to three years at 
lowest prices—and pay carriage to yourhome. Baby dresses from 
49c each. Complete outfits ready toship. Maternity and nursing cor- 
sets,too. Our 52-page illustrated catalog issimplyinvaluabletopresent 
or prospective mothers. Sent in plain wrapper—Free — write today. 


STUART BABY SHOP, 55A WEST 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY. Est.1909 





FREE TO MOT HERS! s 


Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen 
Dean Wade. It tells how to keep the 
baby well and strong, also describes 


GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 


Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 

amused and mother relieved of his care. 

ta Write for this free book today “2 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 

600 Avon Street Muncie, Ind. 
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Comfort and Health for Baby 


Mothers, you need no longer leave the baby 
home. With an Oriole Go-Basket you can 
take your child with you shopping, calling, 
on Cars, trains and elevators without once lift- 
ing 
a) and happiness of the baby, the Oriole 
Go-Basket—a combined Go-Cart, High Chair, 
Jumper and Bassinet—is the handiest con- 
veyance for the child ever invented. The 


it out. For your convenience and the 


Jobe Go-Basket, 
Oh «<= snsumaprrrnssoorrrnssnannsscvvennannsnevee 
New Reclining Model 


be wheeled where the ordinary go-cart cannot. 





Where impossible to wheel, you simply pull a cord and 


wheels go into concealed pockets. It will then 
stand alone or can be carried on the arm. The 
reclining model Go-Basket is securely held in three 
positions — upright, medium and extreme. The 
positions are secured by pulling the cord on the 
right side of the back and then shifting it to any 
position desired. The reclining model is the ideal 
conveyance for baby. Long, flexible steel rods give the 
basket unusual resiliency, thus relieving the baby of any 
jar whatever. It can be used from the time the baby 


is born until it no longer needs a perambulator. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Oriole—it’s the gen- 
uine. If he doesn’t carry it in stock, write us direct. 


i Hitt Hl THE WITHROW MFG. CO., 2724 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 



















































Dentistry 


The ideal in dentistry is the 
same for the skilled dentist and 
for every intelligent patient. 

It is to prevent the loss of 
teeth and to keep their useful- 












ness from being impaired. 


When disease appears and a 
tooth becomes sensitive or 
begins to decay, its normal 
condition must be restored. 


The primitive dentist resorted 
to the forceps; often that was 
his only recourse. 
modern dentist consents to ex- 
tractions only in extreme cases. 

To restore the tooth to health 
is generally possible, and now 
it is possible to restore it to 


normal appearance. 


This ideal, always before the 
dentist, has been realized only 


in recent years. 


Ideal dentistry is now 
practiced by half of the dentists 


of Europe and America. 


DETREY’sS SYNTHETIC 
PORCELAINhas enabled this 


ideal in dentistry to be attained. 


It gives the dentist the satis- 
faction of inserting fillings that 
the eye cannot detect, and you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
your teeth appear as Nature 


intended them to appear. 


THE b..Ds CAULK 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Laboratories, Milford, Delaw 
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HENRY OF 
NAVARRE—OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


“Henry.” 

“Here!” 

‘“‘T can forgive you now, Henry.” 

““Thanks—don’t stop!” 

“Yes,” she repeated, accelerating her speed 
astonishingly. “T’ve been thinking.” 

“Good work.” 

“T’ve been thinking that perhaps it’s just as 
well you aren’t serious, Henry.” 

“amie it.” 

“Tf you’d been serious I don’t know what 
we should have done. Either I’d be congealing 
in the tonneau or we’d be struggling along all 
night. I’m glad you haven’t—flirted with me, 
Henry.” 

“What! Why I’ve done the best I could!” 

“No; that’s why I forgive you.” 

“ Dorothy,’ he said, ‘‘you’d bea mighty good 
pal if you’d only let your heart take a fall out 
of your intellect every once in a while.” 

““Why what can you mean?” 

“You're too serious. You act as though the 
whole of Essex County was looking at you every 
time you sneeze. I don’t believe you ever did a 
spontaneous thing in your life. Forgive me? 
I took the simplest method I could think of to 
make you hustle. I’d have dragged you along 
by the neck if I’d thought it would bring the 
same result. Why don’t you act like a girl 
instead of a grandmother now and then? We’d 
all like you a lot better.” 

Miss Hollingsworth forgot that she had 
planned the afternoon for the express mission 
of converting him to seriousness. 

“Would you?” she faltered. ‘I shouldn’ t 
think you’d have any respect for me.” 

“Dorothy,” he returned, ‘the height of my 
ambition is to hear you say something silly — 
just once.” 

She pondered gravely. 

said anything silly.” 

“That’s the fault of your bringing up,’ > he 
conceded generously. ‘‘ You'll learn.’ 

The girl from Boston looked curiously into 
the face of the Sophomore from Navarre. She 
was just beginning to see that under his levity 
ran a vein of seriousness that she had never 
suspected, and that it was all the more sincere 
because it was not assumed; it was an integral 
part of him, but its expression was hidden 
behind the vocabulary of his age and class. 

‘There’s the farmhouse!” he cried. ‘‘And 
see! there’s a stable! We can hire a horse to 
tow us home; you can get warm while I go 
back for the car. Let’s sprint for the finish, 
Dorothy!” 

As he withdrew his arm Miss Hollingsworth 
shed twenty years of her untimely maturity, 
leaving herself the twenty that she really 
owned. ‘Oh!’ shesaid. “‘Sosoon? I’msorry; 
I was enjoying it, Henry.” 

“Vou were ?’ 

‘““Why yes; you see, we’re not so awfully 
old yet, are we? You've told me more than 
you know this afternoon. I’m wondering if 


“T don’t think I ever 











G LACE: FRUITS 


A dainty, delicious confection made from choicest 
of California’s luscious fruits, candied by original 
Townsend process. Packed in pretty hand-painted 
boxes. Each box contains a generous assortment of 
apricots, = aches, oranges, pears, cherries, prunes. 
Order a trial pound box today, $1.00 
3 lb. box, $2. 50 4 lb. box, $3.25 5 Ib. box, $4.00 
We pay postage. Send check, draft or P. O. Order. 


TOWNSEND’S J 
Oo 


61 Grant Avenue San Francisc 

















y BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 


The best corset of this kind; made 

1 for its own purpose—can be worn at 

| any time, allows one to dress as usual 

and preserve a normal appearance. 
Prices from $5 Upward 

Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 20, 
which is sent free in plain envelope. 


) BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
















DISHWASHING DRUDGERY GONE FOREVER 
The Kitchenette Family Dishwasher takes the 
.. place of the old, dishcloth, dishpan way. Washes 
= sterilizes in a few minutes. Will not break 
the most delicate china. Hands do not touch 
the water. Nored, rough, chapped, dishwater 
hands. Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute of N. Y. and guaranteed by us. Send 

i no money. 30 days’ Free Trial and easy pay- 

ment plan. All freight prepaid. 
CARY-DAVIS CO., Inc. 

Dept. D-5, 42 Pearl St., Buffalo, New York. 





Address 














& SKIRTS and DRESSES for _—) 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


Absolutecomfortand elegantappearance in society, onthe 
street, in the home. The one maternity garment which 
Mm) safeguards the health of the wearer. Protected by pat 


ents. Many styles and 7 ’ -¥ -apeel 
fabrics. Send for illus- (Wile - 7, 
trated style book. You 

can't produce these gar- rt 


ments homeatour prices. 


Beyer & Williams Garment Company, Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


















Se None bétter: made 


Pat your dealers 2pr direcy for 1S cts. 
State color: desir: 


Columbia. Ribb6n'Co. 





SD RerBOn, N.J. 





35 Years of Nervousness Ws: ‘2: 


tered, by 
The Man Who Did It. Given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
New Thought booklet and three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to Nautilus magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. 





THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 721, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


I’ve—missed anything.” 


Vv 


T WAS ten o’clock when Henry strode ma- 
jestically into his study and dropped into a 


chair before the fire. 


He breathed stertorously 


and wearily, but with the satisfaction of one 
who has run a good race and does not expect an 
early breakfast the following morning. 
Whitaker glanced up from the copy of a 
Whistler etching he was making for a friend in 


Vassar, and smiled. 


ride,” he observed genially. 


“Tt was, 


” said Henry. 


“Enjoy yourself?” 


“‘Couldn’t have been better. 
am I too fresh?” 


“Tt must have been some 


Say, Whitaker, 


His roommate scrutinized him closely. ‘I 


don’t know,” 
there.” 
‘“‘T mean,” 


know; 
House; 
funny?” 


he compromised. 


explained Henry, 
things too flippantly? 


“T wasn’t 


“do I take 


I’m serious now, you 
I’m as serious as a tea at Phillips Brooks 
but what I want to know is, am I too 


“T wouldn’t have guessed it if you hadn’t 


told me. Say, 
You can hardly tell 

‘**T could do better with a shoebrush,’ 
“but it’s not bad at that. Well, my 


Henry, 


” 





isn’t this a bird of a sketch? 


’ praised 


boy, I’m for the solemn life from now on. 


This ‘rah-rah’ 


where. 


business doesn’t get you any- 
To make good in the world you’ve got 


to cut out the comedy, and I’m going to do it. 


Under the influence of woman 
“You've been reading a_ book,” 


Whitaker. 


And how 


car run?” 


“And we've 


” 


said Whitaker, ‘‘‘ 
By-the-way, 


agreed that 





accused 


can I settle down and be famous 
unless Vm more mature? 

‘Modesty, 
est of the virtues.’ 


is the low- 
how did the 


she ought to 


brighten up and I ought to sober up. 


‘Henry! 


You didn’t do anything rash?” 


“No, but I’ve found a girl who’s going to 
show me how to make the most of myself.” 
said Whitaker compassion- 
ately. ‘‘That’s the first stage. 


“*You’re gone,” 


79 


old boy! 


‘“‘ No—seriously,” 


said Henry, 


You're gone, 


selecting two 


books from the table and fingering them ear- 


nestly, 


take the car out again. 


“‘T’m going to quit bluffiing—and I can’t 
Her dad says it can’t 


run without the Swede, and he’s right. It 
can’t. Say, don’t you want to buy these books, 
and ‘How to Run a Motor 
Car’? You can have them for fifteen cents 


‘Hazlitt’s Essays’ 


apiece, two for a quarter. 


I’m tired of fiction!”’ 





NOTE—The fourth story in this series will appear 
in the next issue of THE JoURNAL (for April). 


Women’s Peerless ‘‘Comfy”’ 


ae with ribbon in colors to 
match; in light bl ue red, gray, laven- 
ler, pink, wine, rose, navy blue, 


brown, wistaria, ‘black. Price, $1.50. 


St aaa, 
‘yh ii Yay 
LB Ae ‘ss Sy ti iL 












us giving dealer’s name. 


Children’s Picture “Comfys” 


Three designs as illustrated. Colors: 
Red and navy blue. Child's Sizes 4 
to 10/2, $1.10. Misses’ Sizes 11 to 









‘Comfy’ 


are indispensable to those women who know them. For wear 
while dressing—for tired feet at the end of the day—there i is 
nothing that can compare with genuine Daniel Green “Comfy” 
Slippers. They are comfortable for all-year-round wear. 
Women who learn to know “Comfys” 
wear them all through the year. 


Ask your dealer to show you the beautiful colors in 
“Comfy” Slippers. If he cannot supply you order from 


carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 


Send for Style Book 23 of “Comfy” Slippers. 





For men—for women —for children. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 116 E.13th St., N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers of “‘Comfy ” Footwear 














Slippers 


at Christmas time 





Do you? 





We will send “Comfys” 


Tailor-Made “Comfy” 


A confortable utility slipper. Women’s 
Colors: Gray, navy blue, fawn, red, 
wine, brown, black, light blue, old rose 
and pink, $1.25. Men’s, in the darker 
shades, $1. 


At your dealer’s 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











Ba Why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 





Buy direct from our factory. 
styles. 
for every purpose; Gates, etc. 
First Order and Early Buy er’s Offer! 

WARD FENCE MFG. CO., 144 Penn Street, DECATUR, IND. 


Hundreds of exclusive 
Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed Fences 
C > Write for Free Catalog, 





san oe 
in a Oe for the doctor, is the 
“‘Tycos” Fever Thermometer. 
When there isanindicationof rising tem- 
perature after — to contagion, the 


< Ty Fever 
YCos Thermometer 


tells you at once whether or not your child needs 

adoctor. Don’ triskdangerousdelay. Get onenow, 
Most dealers sell** Tycos Ser neee MELEV' Se 

Go to your dealer first. If he does not have them 

or will not order for you, send us his name and 

address with $1. 50 and we will send you one. 
When ordering give the number **5000."" 


TET “Temperature’’—a booklet of value to 
everyone, on request. 


8 110 _), . 


+ 








TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
60 Ames Street, 
There's a‘* Tycos”’ 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Thermometer for Every Purpose. 





| ee 92 74% att 10.0. + 











The United Mills Offer Great 
Bargains, Direct to You, in 
——— | ibe Orbe oaee Glee thks 
Furniture, Blankets 

























Look at these prices: Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all - wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
Rugs, 9x12, except ional value, 
$3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 
9x 12, $9.00; Velvets, 9 x 12, 
$17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
9x12, $16.80. Splendid Wilton 
Rugs, Tapestry Curtains, Lin- 
oleum and furniture at bed- 
rock prices. Send for new cat- 
alogue, illustrating goods in 
colors—/?t's free. 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
United Mills Mfg. Co. 
2456-66 Jasper St., Phila. 





























Protect 
Yourself ¢ 
At Soda 


Fountains 

Ask for 
ORIGINAL : 
GENUINE 





The 
Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


Delicious 
. Digestible 


® Others are 
Imitations 





This illustration — 
shows a typical Schweizer 
embroidered robe. Notice the 


suggestion of how to make it. 


exquisite, zzforted, richly e792 





you. All are unmade—an nple n 


The 10c covers the pos 











Prices range from $1.00, $2.: 
We guarantee satisfaction 


rich, effective embroidery; the clever 


Write for these samples of 


Embroidered Robes and Waists 


Our 1914 sample assortment shows eight y just such new and individual 
designs and eighty new ways to make up robes and waists. Before you buy 
any dresses, send 10c for these samt les and fashion sheets. Let us sen i you 
a big box of embroidered samples in all the newest colors and materials, on 
crépe, ratiné, batiste, voile, linen, silk, net, chiffon, etc., together with eighty 
fashion drawings just received from Paris. 

For very little more than you pay for ready-made clothes, you can wear 

brotdered dresses. Schweizer dress patterns 
are embroidered in Switzerland, wh - lab 


vor is cheap, and sold direct ¢ 
il to make up any style. 
), $3.90 up to $45.00. 


xv refund your money. 


age only. Get this big collection by return mail. 
Select your dresses from a wide range—get ones every woman will envy, the 
like of which cannot be procured elsewhere in this country. 


SCHWEIZER & CO., Dept. A, 470 Fourth Ave., New York for this box of 80 
Profitable opportunity offered to women repre- 
senting us in their locality. 


Send 10c today 


samples and 80 Paris 


Write for terms. fashion sheets. 
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ABOVE THE 
COMMONPLACE 


The good taste and resource- 
fulness of the housewife are 
emphasized when she uses 


MAPLEINE 


asa flavoring fordesserts, 
candies, puddings, dain- 
ties, ices and icings for 
cakes. Its flavor is 
differently delicious. 













Mapleine also flavors 
white sugar syrup 
for the hot cakes. 
GROCERS SELL MAPLEINE. 


If not, send 35c for 2 oz. 
bottle, (in Canada 50c). 


Send 2c stamp for 
Recipe Book. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Seattle, Wn. 




















A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 
On their own roots. 
Rose ATHIS SUMMER Zz ) i" 


THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de France, Dazzling Crimson 
Blumenschmidt, Yellow and Pink 
Etoile de Lyon, Golden Yellow 
Bessie Brown, Delicate Biush 
ite Bougere, Snow White 
Mamie, Grandest Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘ ‘Divi ne 
Flower,’’ all colors, 
6 Prize-Winning Ch 
anthemu ns Z 
6 Beau tiful oleus, 
owering “eC annaS, « .««eee-e 
hoice Double Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 
10 Lovely Gingion, is: 6 6 Ss 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, ...... é 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post- gy Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 29, Springfield, Ohio 
CHILDS’ GIANT SUMMER COSMOS 


is positively the most superb and 
beautiful garden flower known. 
Blooms profusely from June to 





















Nov., each plant producing 
thor zads of flowers, larger 
and m than the 





sh, pink, 


Primrose, New Giant W 


Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
Snowball Tomato, new e). 
e Si s for only 10 cts., ther 





with Nec oC u ue "Floral Hints, etc. 

Our Big Catalogue oe Flower and Vee: Seeds, Bult s, Plants and 
rare new Fruits free to all whoapply. We are the largest »wers 
in the world ‘of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc., and 
our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 

















ye er. p 
Beautiful 
Catalog FREE. 

Tells how to raise the prettiest 

flowers and choicest vegetables. 

Ask for your copy To-Day. 

J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 

701 Elm Str. Marblehead, Mass 


My ASTERS 


Are Prize Winners 

Send a dime and addresses of two other 
flower growers and I will send you: 
- o Wane ste T pac ket andculture directions. 

“Value Back ’’ Coupon Good for 15c. 
in Pe seeds, your selection of any kinds I 
list, with any later order. 
i My dainty 1914 Flower Catalog. It is free; 
send for it anyway. My methods will Spend you. 

MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswom 

3012 Aldrich Avenue So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


VICK’S ana’Fera GUIDE 


For 65 years the leading authority 














Now on Dg yg Flower and Farm For 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You need 
Ready it. Send for free copy—today. 1914 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1 Stone Street 


The Flower City 


PAN SIES KAISER MIXED 


The newest and fine st Euro- 
pean productions. Choicest combinations. You'll be 
delighted with them. Send 10c for pkt. Catalog FREE. 


Guthrie-Lorenz Co., 634 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 











Money Making “Hatching Facts”’ 


Send for Jim Rohan's new book 
Free of ‘Hate A 


money mz aking 
Facts.’” Many have made ¢& 
100% perfect hatches § 
with Eight Times World's 
Champion Belle City Hatch- | eepert moa 
ing Outfit. 276,000 in use. 
Personal money back 
guaranty. My low price 
will surprise you. 

Jim ROHAN, President 
BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO. Box 125, RACINE, WIS. 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 4! cadize 


varieties 

pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world, Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit.’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER Co., Box 145, Rockford, Ill. 


























A MAN WHO 
IS CASTING OUT 
DIVORCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


do any good; he said that while we were started 
we might as W ell go ahead and get the divorce, 
and I 
**And you got it. You didn’t stop to realize 
that this lawyer was only thinking of himself 
and his fee. You thought he was looking out 
for your best interests, when the truth of the 
matter was he believed it would be easier for 
him to get his money by a default divorce than 
by effecting a reconciliation. As I remember, 
you testified that your wife, whom I was un- 
able to see and talk to, frequented saloons and 
disreputable places. Was that the truth?” 

‘Yes, it was in a way,”’ he answered. ‘But 
I didn’t tell it all. You see she distributes 
tracts. She does go to saloons and places of 
that kind, but she goes there to help people 
and try to ‘save souls,’ as she calls it. I don’t 
like this religion thing. That’s about all I’ve 
got to say against her. And so, when it came 
to the testimony, I just said she went to those 
places, and I didn’t tell why.” 

“I remember—perjury by left-out. testi- 
mony. I don’t know what I can do in your 
case, Mr. Straus. You have the power to 
marry your wife again if she will consent to it. 
It’s time you did a little thinking. You're be- 
ginning to realize what you have done. You 
are just one of the hundreds who rush into 
divorce and then are sorry for it afterward. 
That’s all, Mr. Straus.” 





NE of fifty,’ said Mr. Wright, when the 

door had closed behind the visitor, ‘‘ who 
have come to mein the last year, confessing per- 
jury and asking that the decrees be set aside. 
It is just such testimony as this, or the lack of 
testimony, that constitutes perjury in ninety 
per cent. of the divorce cases of this city and 
many another city in the United States. 
Divorce is pretty much the same all over the 
country. It is just worse in some States than 
in others. More homes are being ruined by a 
foolish desire for freedom and by perjury 
through left-out testimony than by all the 
other causes of domestic unhappiness. And I 
don’t know who is most to blame, the perjurers 
themselves or the lawyers who show them the 
way, who ask the guarded, tricky questions by 
which the plaintiffs are allowed to give their 
perjured answers—dishonest attorneys who are 
only after the money tl 1e divorce decrees will 
bring them. Look here!’”? The man who is 
making divorce unpopular in Kansas City took 
a letter from his desk. It bore the engraving of 
a lawyer’s office in another State. “Just to show 
you that the thing is practiced generally,” the 
Proctor said as he opened the letter. “This 
little missive was handed to me by a Kansas 
City attorney. Read it. 

I opened the letter and saw therein some of 
the machinery of divorce: 

Dear Sir: I understand that you are attorney 
for Mrs. Green in the divorce case of Green versus 
Green. As I am the attorney for Mr. Green I 
thought we might be able to get together on the 
proposition. 

I see no reason why we should not be able to get 
together, do you? In such event we could easily 
handle the case as we saw fit and divide the pile. 

It should be easy to separate this couple. 


“Notice that last line,’ the Divorce Proctor 
advised. ‘‘No hint of reconciliation; no de- 
sire for anything but to separate a man and 
his wife. Here is another sample.” 

This time the letter bore the imprint of one 
of the most “‘respected”’ lawyers in Kansas 
City. It had been written to a man in Chicago, 
concerning a divorce pending against him: 

Dear Sir: We see no reason why you should be 
present at the hearing of the divorce suit against 
you. In cases where there is no contest the Court 
allows the decree on very general testimony and 
very mild evidence. There will be nothing embar- 
rassing in any way. 

In regard to the payment for my services in 
zaining the divorce for your wife, will say that you 
can begin paying the money now, in installments 
if you please, or allow it to be fixed by the Court. 
It is always best, however, to keep such matters 
out of the court records if possible. 

We note what you say regarding a reconcilia- 
tion. In all the experience of this office we have 
found it quite impossible to effect reconciliations. 
They only cause more pain. 


LOOKED up the record of this case and 

found that after the lawyer’s suave and per- 
suasive letter he had urged the wife in question 
into going on the stand and swearing that her 
husband was everything from a two-gun man 
to a bloodthirsty pirate! 

Mr. Wright smiled when I spoke of it. ‘“‘One 
of the tricks of the trade,’ he answered. 
*“Assuage the husband, keep him away from 
court, and then go ahead and do as you please. 
That’s the way it has been in the past. I be- 
lieve, however, that the future will bring some 
re dic al changes.” 

‘Then the dishonest lawyer can really be 
counted as a cause of divorce? 

The Proctor’s doubled fist struck his desk 
emphatically. ‘‘As a vital factor!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘The dishonest lawyer and the med- 
dling neighbor and the too intrusive relative 
are three of the really important wheels which 
keep the Divorce Court grinding. They are 
ever ready, always waiting for the first un- 
pleasantry. After that they attend personally 
to the widening of the breech. There can be 
no happiness when those three factors enter. 
The figures show that too many women are 
easily swayed by such influences. 

“Tt surprised me when I first learned that 
the trivial divorces are mostly brought by 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 91 








The Ladie 


Read hieroglyphics down, and to the right. 
(1) As for her who desires beauty. 


(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with/oil 
of palm and /oil of olives. 

(3) There cause to flourish these 
the skin. 

(4) As for oil of palm/ and oil of olives, 
there is not their like for revivifying, 
making sound and purifying the skin. 


ointments 


Ss’ Home Journal for March, 1914 


This is a translation of the story of palm 
and olive oils written in the hicroglyphics of 
3,000 years ago. 


The characters and the translation are 
correctly shown according to the present-day 
knowledge of the subject. 


A Beauty Secret 
3,000 Years Old : 


The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years 
ago was famous fora perfect complex- 
ion— probably due to the use of olive 
oil in combination with oil of palm. 

We know that no other products of 
Nature have been discovered since to 
equal palm and olive oils in benefit to 


Palmolive 


For a smooth, clear complexion, for perfect 


perfume, for cool, sweet refreshment, for immediate lather in hard or soft 


water, for the best cleanser, plus dainty charm 
there is only one choice Palmolive. 





PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO—the Olive Oil Shampoo—makes the hair lustrous and healthy 


and is excellent for the scalp. 
Price 50 cents. 
PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin 
touch after the use of Palmolive Soap. Price 50 cents. 
N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or 
Shampoo of your local dealer, a full-size package of 
either will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., 
55-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont (318) 


It rinses out easily and 


the skin. Our scientific combination, 
has developed their utmost effectiveness 
in Palmolive. 

The daily use of these oils in Palm- 
olive surpasses any other method for 
keeping the skin soft, smooth 
and beautiful. 

A cake costs but 15 cents. 









purity, for delicate Oriental 


—for more than mere soap— 


leaves the hair soft and tractable. 


oot 


and adds a delightful cael : 





bloom for everybody. They 
grow well in poorest soil, 
bloom all season, require 
little petting. Our new Giant 


Flowering Sorts never disappoint, 


We will send 
5 large packets, 


For 10¢ 532.2. 
SWEET PEAS 


@ are papi &y favorite. We A 
send 5 packets, ciffer- F } 
pd and _ colors or 10c 
e Our beautiful 128-page cate alogue 
ie onta ains hundreds of pictures 
and gives many helpful 
cultural acct ions. Offers strictly high- 
grade seeds, bulbs, etc., at fair prices. 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. &: is 
425 nde St., Columbus, Ohio a 


will 
















Shrubs and 
eS: Hardy Flowers 
§ MF ive a profusion of blos- 
- soms from early spring un- 
til frost. Wagner Plants, 
when planted according to 
plans which our landscape 
department prepares free for 
our patrons, produce the most 
beautiful and artistic effects. 
Our Catalog 25, full illustrated and con- 


taining invaluable information for garden lovers will 
be mailed to you free on request. Write for it today. 


THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
Box 755, Sidney, Ohio 
Florists Landscape Gardeners 





Nurserymen 
















Sturdy as Oaks. Founded = 
Dingee rosés are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely ¢/e dest for the amateur 
planter. Write for our 

“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1914 
—it’s free. It isn’t a catalog, it’s an educational 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated; the 
cover pictures the new Charles Dingee rose—best, 
hardiest free-blooming rose in America. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 




















A 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 

A delightful boc k of 10chapters, beautifully 
ilustrated. Bric > 10c; entitles you to 25 
oupon, good on first $1.00 order, or get our 
1914 St: rR ose Cat alog- Free. It describes 360 
carefully selected varieties of The Best Roses for 
America. None but the very cream of the world’s 
best roses in this list—saves you trouble in selecting. 
Tells how to plant, prune, etc. Send for ittoday. 








Latest Boo “Profitable Poultry,” 128 


ray pages practicé al facts, lowest 
Ty prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. 180 beau- 
Me tiful pictures. Latest improved methods to 
raise poultry. All about Runner Ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry only 5 cents. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, Ia. 





THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specialists. Over 50Vears’ Expert e ) 
Box 20, West Grove, Pa. a ; 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 


: 56 BREED Turkeys. Hardy, northern 


raised, pure bred, of finest plumage. Fowls, 
“gES and incubators at lowest prices. Amer 
ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c for large, 
fine 19th Annual Catalogueand Poultry Book. 


R.F. NEUBERT CO., Box 934, MANKATO, MINN. 









Are World Renowned and famous for their ro- 
bust habit, luxuriant growth and exquisite beauty. 


Minnesota Grown Bulbs Lead the World. 


strate their superiority 
Royal Collection’ 


for trial for 


To demon- 
we will send one dozen large size bulbs of ‘‘May’s 
25 cents (worth one dollar). Write today 


for our free 1914 Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Trees. 


L. L. MAY ¢ & cO., 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 










lication of the 


who will 
will mail the 


To everyone 
Ten Cents we 


Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, 





is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
day — really a book of 204 pages, 14 colored plates and over 800 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure 
results of over sixty-seven years of practical experience. 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


state w 
catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50c “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one package each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer 


25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
will be seit complete cultural directions together with the Hlenderson Garden Plans. 


‘PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


It is a mine of infor- 
or profit, and embodies the 
To give this catalogue the 


here this advertisement was seen and who encloses 


which, when emptied and will be accepted as.a 


With the Henderson Collection 


returned, 
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Six ‘‘Superb 


r : ”? 
| 7 Spencers 
ba we will 
y For 25¢ mail one 
15-cent packetof BURPEE’S 
OrcHID, the most beautiful 
helio-mauve, which alone 
sold last year at twelve 
seeds for 25 cents; onereg- 
: ular 10-cent packet (40 to 
50 seeds) each of BEATRICE 
SPENCER, deep pink; GEORGE 
HERBERT, rosycarmine; Mrs. 
C. W. BREADMORE, cream 
' edged rose; STIRLING STENT, 
best glowing salmon- -orange; also one 
large packet (90 to 100 seeds) of THE 
NEW BurPEE BLEND oF SURPASSINGLY 
SUPERB SPENC ERS FOR 1914, which 
is absolutely unequaled. With each 
collection we enclose our leaflet on cul- 
ture. At regular prices for 1914, pur- 
chased separately, these six packets 
would cost 65 cents. 
we will mail our Special 
For $1.00 Dollar Box of Sicacess, 
twenty-two tested Spencers of finest Flora- 
dale stocks, this great offer could not be 
duplicated anywhere else in the world. 
See our full column Sweet Pea advertise- 
ment in February Ladies’ Home Journal, 
page 25. Whether you order now or not, 
you should write today for 


Burpee’s Annual 


A Bricut New Book or 182 PacEs—it is 
known as ‘‘THE SILENT SALESMAN”’ of the 
World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. 
Bound with covers lithographed in nine 
colors, it shows Six Novelties and Special- 
ties in unequaled Vegetables, and sixteen 
Beautiful New Flowers, including the most 
Superb ‘‘SPENCERS”’ as grown at BURPEE’S 
FLORADALE R ANCH, the California “Home 
of Sweet Peas.” 

With hundreds of illustrations and carefully 
written descriptions it is a SAFE GUIDE to 
success in the garden, and should be con- 
sulted by every one who plants seeds, 
either for pleasure or profit. We are pleased 
to mail it FREE to every one who has a 
garden and asks for it. Shall we mail 
You. a copy? If so, kindly mention The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and write Topay. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 

















New Beautiful Fern . 


ostrich plumed type. Strong, vigorous, 
hardy —will grow and thrive in any 
home. Makes whole house cheerful. 
















“Fluffy Ruffles” 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 


Fancy Ferns 35¢ 

Postpaid for 

One Fluffy Ruffles 

and 3 others — The 

Boston, arched and 

interlaced with long, “ 
sword-like fronds; Emerald 
Feather, a drooping, feathery 
sort; and a Dainty Table Fern, 
a fitting ornament for any 
nook or corner. 

ALL NICE GROWING PLANTS. Will quickly 
grow in size and value. Send 35 cents today for 
these four fine ferns together with our complete 
catalog of desirable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. i 
tows. Seed Co., Der. L, Des Moines, Ta. | i 











Roses, Plants, Seeds 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. 
Safe arrival and 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 60 
years of fair 
dealing. Hun- 
dredsof carloads 
of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees. 
1,200 acres, 60 
in hardy roses— 


none better grown. 46 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, 
Begonias, Geraniums, etc. Immense stock of Superb 
Cannas, the queen’ of bedding plants. Large assort- 
ment of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


192-page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 141, Painesville, Ohio 
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STRIPED MARES NEIL a. KING ORCHID FLOWERED GIA GIANT SNOW GUEEN 












FIVE FULL SIZE PACKAGES, 
marvelous and strik- 
ing varieties. Gigan- 
tic in size, a hest and 
unique colors. To 
help you grow the biggest and finest flow- FREE 
ers we will mail you our Pansy booklet 
SEND 10 CENT to help pay postage and packing and 
receive this big Intrductory Collec- 
tion of Pansies; guaranteed to please, and our handsome Seed 
and Plant guide. Mention this magazine. Send to-day. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2333 Rose St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 























DY OSES 27 NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
pu blished. Superbly printed in natural colors. Con 

tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and othe r plants. It's the boiled down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous 
stock. Send for it today—a postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 353, New Castle, Ind. 








M Maki P | Qur specialty. Leading 
oney ng ou try varieties pure bred chick 
ens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. Best stock 
and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest farm; 29th year. Fine cat- 


alog FREE. H.M. JONES CO., Box 70, Des Moines, Ia 
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A MAN WHO 
IS CASTING OUT 
DIVORCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


women. Once in a while there comes a case 
where the man is to blame, but the usual case 
is on the other side. For instance,’’ and he 
consulted his figures, ‘‘during the fiscal year 
of 1911, when 1224 divorces were granted, 911 
women were successful plaintiffs, while 313 men 
received decrees. In other words men are not 
so prone to divorce as women. They do not 
take up the trivialities and store them in their 
minds until they become a bugbear to life. One 
reason, I believe, is that men have something 
else to think about. There is a quarrel at home. 
They are angry for a time, but soon their work 
has crowded new thoughts into their minds and 
they have either forgotten or forgiven. But 
with the woman it is different. She stays at 
home and broods over what she believes to be 
her great unhappiness; or worse, takes her 
troubles to her relatives or neighbors. When 
she does that there is pretty sure to be trouble.” 


TIS Mr. Wright’s intention to try, with the 

aid of the judges of the circuit courts, to get 
laws governing marriage and divorce passed by 
the Legislature of Missouri. First will come 
the law which provides for physical certifica- 
tion of good health before marriage, and for the 
six months’ publication of the banns, wiping out 
the possibility of hasty marriage and leisurely 
repentance. Then there will be the prohibi- 
tion of marriage by mental incompetents, 
degenerates and criminals. 

But these are preliminary. For the actual 
trial of divorcé cases will be provided a court 
of domestic relations, sweeping in its power and 
regulations. It is to be a branch of the cir- 
cuit and juvenile courts, so established that the 
relations of the whole family may be handled 
therein. The person who files an application 
for divorce in the proposed court must make a 
showing of the evidence to be given. The wit- 
nesses must be named, what they will testify 
must be stated, and everything possible per- 
taining to the divorce must be made plain to 
the court. Addresses must be given and show- 
ing must be made that the plaintiff has lived 
in the State two years before the filing of the 
suit. No person is going to come to a State 
to obtain a divorce knowing that two years’ 
residence is necessary. 

By this statement of the intended testimony 
and witnesses, coupled with the addresses, the 
investigators of the court will be provided with 
plenty of opportunity to learn the exact status 
of the case. And for this six months will be 
allowed; then, if the plaintiff still feels injured 
and unable to live with the defendant, the 
case may go to trial. But this will not be the 
end. An interlocutory decree comes now, 
which will last for a year. The investigators 
will be busy again. Every scrap of testimony 
which has come out at the trial will be gone 
into and a report made to the judge. At the 
end of the year the case will again come up for 
judgment. If the reports of the investigators 
have been satisfactory a final decree will be 
given. If not the interlocutory decree will be 
set aside, and the plaintiff and defendant still 
will be husband and wife. 

Of course there will be immediate relief for 
those to whom immediate relief is deemed by 
the court and by the investigators to be abso- 
lutely necessary, but this will work only in rare 
instances; for the Divorce Proctor and the 
eight judges who are supporting him intend 
eventually to have the divorce case of the 
future tried by the State of Missouri without 
the intervention of divorce attorneys; and 
the evidence will be brought out from both 
sides of the case by an officer of the court, whose 
duty it will be to question witnesses and plain- 
tiff and defendant. There will be no bias then, 
no resort to trickery to win cases, .and little 
chance for perjury. 


thes judges have so repeatedly been influ- 
enced in their decisions by Mr. Wright’s re- 
ports and by the testimony he has brought out 
after an injured wife or husband has sworn 
almost exactly the opposite that the investi- 
gator has become a vital asset to the courts in 
the true hearing of cases. Indeed within two 
months after he had been appointed to his 
office the funds of the City Club, from which 
he was being paid, gave out. There was no 
Divorce Proctor because there was no money to 
pay the Divorce Proctor’s salary. Eight cases 
were up for hearing in Judge Thomas’s court. 

The Judge looked at the faces about him. 
‘“‘What’s the report of the Divorce Proctor on 
these cases?’’ he asked. There was no answer. 
The Judge rapped his desk. ‘‘Where’s the 
Divorce Proctor?” he demanded. 

‘“‘There isn’t any,” the clerk of the court 
answered. ‘‘ The funds gave out and so he gave 
out too.” 

‘““What’s that?”? Judge Thomas’s tone was 
surprised and emphatic. He left the bench and 
hurried to confer with the other judges. In an 
hour he was back. “Set these cases over a few 
days,” he ordered the clerk, “until we can 
get Mr. Wright appointed a deputy probation 
officer. That'll give him a salary and allow 
him to go on with his investigations. I’m not 
going to try a divorce case without the report 
of the Proctor. He’s too indispensable.” 

From all of which it may be gathered that 
Tim Murphy—serious, thinking Tim—did 
something for Kansas City, and set an exam- 
ple for some other cities of the United States, 
when he pleaded with his city editor for space 
on a crowded, .“t-- copy-slashing news- 
paper morning. But Tim doesn’t know it; “ma 
least he never thinks about it. It was only ‘ 
good story”’ to him. 















Let Your Garden 


cut your cost of 
/iving this summer 


Women are constantly asking 


us: °*What can I grow in my 
back yard?”’ 


Some want to grow flowers, 
while some want to raise vege- 
tables to feed theirfamilies. All 
will find their answer readily in 


Lverymans Garden 


a week-by-week feature of The Country Gentleman, 
a year-round diary for the man or woman witha 
small place, a correspondence course in practical 
gardening on the back lot. 


Now is the time, as you will learn, to plan 
the plat on paper, so that when the sap begins to 
run you will be ready to plow and plant. 

The huckster’s wagon needn’t stop at your 
door if you follow the suggestions laid down in 
this weekly article. 

You can feed your family fresh vegetables all 
summer from the back-yard garden. 


The Biggest Profit- Paying Business 


in the country isa businessfor women. Eighty- 
five per cent of the poultry in the United States 
is owned by women—and the little farm hen 
turns outa cash crop worth $350,000,000 a year 
at the lowest cost. 


You can keep chickens on the biggest farm or 
on the city lot—but wherever you may live 
you'll make a profit if you read 


The Diary of a Commercial Hen 


the story of one flock from the breeders to the 
egg, through the periods of hatching, brooding, 
rearing and feeding, till the chicken is a hen 
laying more eggs. In moving-picture sequence 
you will follow the life of this one flock and you 
can’t go far wrong with your own chickens if 
you do as this poultryman does. 


If You Want to Save Money on Your Food 
Bills You Need 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Je the C Copy of all S150 the Year 
Newsdealers by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The best friend of a hostess is the Victrola 


‘The hostess who has a Victrola never need worry about how the evening 
will *‘go.’’ 

Is there an awkward moment after the guests leave the dinner table? A 
Victrola will “break the ice.’ 

Do the young people get tired of general conversation? A Victrola will 
furnish the latest dance music and set their feet to sliding. 

Does someone mention a melody from the latest opera? Let us try it on 
the Victrola. 

Always there is the Victrola—the treasure house of entertainment in re- 
serve — never obtrusive but always ready. | 

Is your home like this? It might be—so easily. 


There are Victors and Victrolasin great variety of styles from $10 to $500, and 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors REC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Designed by Anna Jardine 

















Designed by Anna Jar.ine 
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Designed by Clarence M. Phipps 


ESPITE all criticism to the contrary women are becoming 

more insistent upon comfort in apparel every season, and, 
having once experienced the delights afforded by small, well- 
fitting hats, are loth to give them up for unmanageable, broad- 
brimmed ones, so once again small hats hold the situation. 

There are innumerable clever arrangements of trimming to 
supply the grace which, in shape, they may lack. Height is 
added in various ways—for instance, by the tall plaiting of 
moiré ribbon on the hat on the left, the pointed, wired loops 
on the hat in the upper right-hand corner, or the tall fancies 
which are used on the hat in the center of the right-hand 
column and the hat in the upper left-hand corner. 

Velvet or chiffon veiling silk is used repeatedly for crowns, 
as onthe hat centered in the first column, with the hemp brim 
and effective application of jet grapes and black satin leaves. 
In the easily recognizable Rembrandt lines of the hat above 
each point is trimmed with acurling coque feather. The front 
trimming is repeated at the back of the hat on the right. 

(Page 93) 
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Designed by Fayette Hall 
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Designed by Fayette Hall 








8202-14282 





8198-8199 





Selected by 
‘The Fashion Editors 


Cr and coat suits for spring are decidedly new in cut and fit and are especially interesting to 
women who do their own sewing. The intricate finish of the strictly tailored garment is entirely 
eliminated; padding, canvas, interlining and machine stitching have vanished, and in their place we 
have loose-fitting kimono or Raglan models, lined with soft silk, with cordings and fancy braid and 
buttons. Whether the waist-line be long or high the coats are all short. 

Two radically different types of coats are shown on the figures on the left, each charming in line 
and quite in vogue. No. 8200 is cut with a Raglan line in the front only, thus making the sleeves in 
one piece with the loose back. The skirt (No. 8201) is in three gores, with slightly raised waist-line. 
The circular peplum of the kimono coat (No. 8198) effects the new silhouette in a delightfully simple 
manner, and the skirt (No. 8199) is in two pieces, to be made with or without the shaped overskirt. 
In the dresses No. 8202 and No. 8205 one finds easily constructed patterns giving quite the newest 
lines for smart frocks. Both blouses are kimono shaped, and both skirts are in three gores. 





8203-8204 sall~e 
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EW colors and fabrics in a charming and bewildering assortment are no small part of the new 
note in fashions. Blue, ever popular with the woman of conservative taste, is high in favor, 
and for the more venturesome there are wonderful tans, terra cotta, champagne and khaki. 
The coats are new and smart in shaping, the flared sleeve and belted effect of No. 8203 being 
especially interesting. No. 8204 is a draped skirt with slightly high waist-line, and No. 8212 is 
in two pieces, with raised waist-line, and may have one or both circular ruffles omitted. 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
designs No. 8210 and 8200 can be supplied 
in sizes 32 to 42; Nos. 8198, 8202 and 8203 in 
sizes 34 to 42; No. 8205 in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure; No. 8199 in sizes 22 to 32, and 
Nos. 8201, 8204 and 8212 in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure, at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free; and transfer pattern No. 
14282, for three yards, price ten cenis. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measures for dresses and coats, 
waist and hip measures for skirts, a cd inclosing 
Rano  Ssae the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
8201 8109 Ilome Journal, Philadel phia. 
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. Drawings by | 
IM. IE. Musselman 


“T ‘HERE is a wide and pleasing diversity of style in the new fashions, which should make it an 

easy matter for women to plan their spring clothes. The new silhouette is of varying outline, 
making possible becoming variations for the tall and the short, the stout and the slender. In 
fabrics there is a bewildering selection, both in color and design, and buttons and other trimmings 
may be as inexpensive or elaborate as one’s pocketbook allows. 

Nos. 8206-8208 portray a conservative example of the overskirt style and the new trend in coats. 
[he underskirt is in two gores, with tunic or overskirt in three sections, and the semi-fitted coat 
may be worn with or without the separate vest. A graceful flaring double tunic is the distinctive 
feature of No. 8195, a most appropriate pattern for any of the new silks, or wool or cotton crépes. 
[he blouse is in kimono shaping, with a new shaped collar on the Medici order. No 8209 typifies 
a more youthful example of the tunic style, the simply draped two-gored skirt adding to the peg-top 
effect. Practical and smart are the semi-Raglan sleeves, and the two-piece draped skirt of No. 8213. 
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ip NO. 8211 the new bustle effect is obtained by the unique tunic, draped high across the front 
and forming two fan-shaped gathered sections inthe back. The blouse of this attractive model, 
developed here in striped silk, has the practical drop-shoulder shaping and is closed at the back. 

Softly knotted girdle sashes are new and pleasingly effective as shown in the dress No. 8207. 
This is a simple blouse with set-in sleeves, slightly gathered tunic and a removable chemisette. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces, with an inset section at the foot. 


P; TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the designs shown on this page can be sup 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Patterns Nos. 8206, 
8207, 8209 and 8213 come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure; Nos. 8195 and 8211, 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
skirt pattern (No. 8208) comes in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern De part- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia 
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Selected by the Fashion Editors: 


DEALLY designed forthe short- 

waisted woman isthe dress below 
(No. 8220) with the pretty waistcoat 
girdle, giving a longer line, and a 
comfortable sense of waist-line 
trimness and security which many 
elderly women never have when 
wearing girdles, There are a 
couple of well-adjusted plaits in the 
shoulders, throwing a pretty full- 
ness over the bust. The skirt is 
cut in three gores, with three plaits 
simulating drapery revealed under 
the tunic in the back. 

The graceof thefichunas seldom 
been shown tobetter advantage than 
inthe dress onthe left inthe center 
(No. 8218), where the continuity 
of line is imparted by the well- 
managed drapery of the skirt, 
arranged in low lines so as not to 
increase the width at the hips. 

Crépe meteor, silk poplin, chiffon 
taffeta or foulard would be suitable 
for either of these dresses. 














IBBON, flowers and feathers dominate the trimmings used on the new hats for elderly 
women, lightened with flutings of lace and plaitings of billowy tulle. Very pretty is the 
turban above, in hemp braid with a rolling brim and draped crown, while Ottoman ribbon with 
a fancy embroidered edge satisfactorily trims the other little turban. Tulle and tiny clusters 
of violets impart exquisite beauty to the toque on the extreme right. Many elderly women 
having a preference for wide-brimmed hats will like the Milan shape on the left. 


8216-8217 


ATTERNS for the dresses and coat can 

be supplied in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure, and skirt pattern No. 8217 
comes in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, at fifteen cents for eachnumber, post- 
free. Order from your nearest dealer in pat- 
terns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and bust measure for the dresses and coat, 
and waist and hip measures for skirt, and 
inclosing price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Drawings by M.E. Musselman 


ITH studied deliberateness 

the lines of the new fashions 
have been skillfully introduced into 
the tailored coat-and-skirt suit below 
(Nos. 8216-8217), yet it is replete 
with conservatism, the hall-mark of 
good dressing for the woman who is 
no longer young. The newsparrow 
gray,oak green, or the vine branch, 
a beautiful new shade in the pur- 
plish rose of the stock flower, would 
be suitable for this suit in a twilled 
woolen or light-weight duvetine, 
plainorstriped. Japanese embroid- 
ered silk would impart an individual 
touch to the collar. 

A double layer of transparent 
materials, Spanish lace over satin, 
and both revealed through the chif- 
fon veiling over all, makes an eve- 
ning gown of exceptional beauty 
and richness as depicted below, in 
the lower right-hand corner (No. 
8215). The skirt isin three gores, 
with a three-piece tunic. 
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Serge Combined With Silk 


OU are not to look skep- 

tical nor shake your head 

doubtfully, dear Lady 
Small-Means, when you read 
the title of this page. Economy 
and smartness can be com- 
bined, especially this season, 
when fashion sanctions the use 
of two, three and even four 
materials and colors in one gar- 
ment,provided they harmonize. 
And if you have never known 
the joy of making a dress from 
acouple of remnants of material 
you had picked up cheaply, or 
fromanold-fashioned frock that 
was too good to throw away, 
you certainly have a treat in 
store. 

I scarcely need tell you that 
this means planning ahead, and 
very, very careful shopping. 
But itis really lots of fun. And 
you mustn’t feel that you are 
devoting too much time to the question of clothes. We owe to our- 
selves, to our husbands and children (if we are fortunate enough to 
possess them), and to our friends and associates the duty of looking 
as well as we can with the means at our command. Attractive clothes 
encourage a love of beauty and harmony in us, increase our self-respect 
and give pleasure to others. 


OLET us start in and see what we can do about the spring outfit. 
First let me advise you to look over your last year’s dresses very 
carefully and consider all their possibilities. What about that one- 
piece frock of blue serge that is so shabby and shiny you are ashamed 
to wear it on the street? Don’t you think you can clean this 
thoroughly, turn it on the other side and possibly get enough good 
material from it to make it up like No. 8233, the one illustrated here 
with plaid underskirt and trimming? Take a piece of the serge and 
see if you cannot find a remnant of plaid that will go well with it. 
Blue and green harmonize, as do brown and blue, and occasionally 
one sees taupe and blue. By combining two contrasting fabrics in 
this way you get the fashionable tunic effect very inexpensively. If 
you haven’t enough good material you can easily pick up two short 
lengths of fabrics that will combine well, and use them in this way, 
for even I, the most thrifty of all dressmakers, would never advocate 
spoiling a good dress with material too old to use. At this time most 
of the shops are marking short lengths of winter materials away down 
so as to make room for the new spring things, and really many of 
them are quite light weight enough for spring wear. A dress like this 
is good not alone for mornings and shopping, but it is also smart 
enough for a luncheon party or informal visiting. 
Patterns for this dress (No. 8233) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and seven-eighths 
of 42-inch serge and three yards and a half of plaid 36 inches wide. 


O YOU know a black satin frock is a most desirable possession ? 

You can wear it anywhere, at any time and feel comfortable in it. 
Perhaps you have one that is slightly old-fashioned. Well, you will 
be able to make it over nicely by pattern No. 8235 if you buy some 
figured, plaid or striped taffeta or surah to go with it. The skirt is 
a\two-piece model, with seams on hips, and you get the cutest draped 
effect by the three tucks on the front just below the hips. 

The blouse is a new model, in drop-shoulder style, and below the 
drop-shoulder line, which is scalloped on the edge, sleeves of satin 
are attached. It would be a good idea to 
make two pairs of sleeves and attach them with 








Two Practical Methods of Obtaining the Accepted Fashionable Silhouette 
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New, Smart Waistcoat Girdle 


lengths of light-weight wool 
fabrics could be combined. 
Wool poplin is very soft and 
pretty and comes in attractive 
shades of taupe, gray, cactus 
green and violet. Match it up 
in a remnant of the same fabric 
brocaded, and you will have a 
pretty frock at small cost. 

-atterns for this dress (No. 
8235) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch plain 
material, one yard and a half 
of 36-inch contrasting material 
for the blouse, and one yard 
and three-eighths for sleeves, 
girdle and collar, with half a 
yard of 42-inch net. 


AVE you seen the new col- 

lars that crush in at the 
back into soft folds? They 
are very pretty, but naturally are only good in soft fabrics. Another 
new touchis the trimming section of contrasting material that forms 
a sort of cuff and is then drawn through a slash at the back of the 
sleeve, with ends hanging free. A three-quarter sleeve is most 
effective for this, as the dress No. 8229 illustrated shows. While 
most of the new silks and other fabrics are in 36 and 42 inch widths 
occasionally one finds a remnant that is only 24 or 27 inches wide, 
and it is hard to make up without piecing in awkward spots. 

Your last summer’s silk or that little crépe voile frock you wore to 
church could be made over into this model with a couple of yards of 
new material. If the silk dress is light in color buy silk crépe, vari- 
ously known as Georgette and Canton crépe, in a darker tone of the 
same color. Or if the silk is very dark buy a remnant of brocade or 
figured silk or satin in tones that harmonize. Practically any color 
may be combined with black, and violet and gray form a pretty 
combination. Gray with grayish green, and taupe with just a touch 
of American beauty are very attractive. With white crépe voile the 
collar, revers, cuffs, girdle and trimming bands may be of charmeuse 
or chiffon taffeta, in geranium, Hague blue or willow green. 

Patterns for this pretty dress (No. 8229) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. To make the dress in size 36 five yards and 
one-eighth of 36-inch plain material and two yards and a quarter of 
36-inch contrasting material are required. 


HE fourth frock (No. 8231) is really pretty and dainty enough 

for informal evening wear, though you will find it serviceable for 
church and calling too. It would be simply charming in plain and 
flowered taffeta, or in plain and brocaded faille or silk poplin. 

The drop-shoulder blouse has slightly gathered sleeves, with smart 
turnback cuffs that flare just the least bit, and the shawl collar is 
cut like the trimming bands on the kimonos beloved of the Japanese, 
standing away from the blouse a trifle. 

Very new is the waistcoat girdle that extends up in pointed bib 
effect in front, narrowing in quite a bit at the back. If you make this 
of chiffon, voile or lawn have picot edges and fasten with one large 
button. A frill of plaited net, also picot-edged, finishes the neck 
and is carried down inside the shaw] collar almost to the waist-line. 
The skirt is made with a very pretty tunic that is shorter in front 
than at the back. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 8231) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 36-inch plain 
material, and one yard and a half of 36-inch 


flowered or contrasting material, with an eighth 

















snap fasteners—one pair of black satin for of a yard of net for frills, and half a yard of ihe, < 
afternoon wear and the other pair of chiffonin shadow lace for the chemisette. i ¥ 
a tone*harmonizing with the silk of the blouse. After choosing a good pattern and the right a / 

If you have no dress that could be made’ materials the secret of every smart-looking Liky ¢ 
over into this one try and match up some dress is in the hand sewing. It is impossible t : 
remnants of three different fabrics. Say plain to use machine work on the soft, draped, un- \ L454 
satin in black or taupe for the skirt, brocade trimmed dresses of today. When the sewing rte 4 
for the waist, and silk or satin matching the shows hand-sewed slip-stitches must be used, a ' | 
brocade for sleeves, girdle and collar. Orshort or baste and fit and have the seams hemstiched. ‘te & 

- 5 / ’ \ 

QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen | 

cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed \ 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, % 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 8229 $231 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


—that have no seams to rip, 

(B| —that give real foot comfort, 
lB —that never become loose and 
baggy because the shape is “‘knit- 
in’”’—not pressed-in. 


Burson Hose are made by patented 
machines that add stitches to widen 
and subtract them to narrow. The 
shape is built in— cannot be washed 
nor worn out, but remains perfect as 
1, long as the stockings last. 

: Every woman should wear these im- 
ig, proved stockings and enjoy the delight of 
if| Style, comfort and good service. 
iB | Made of mercerized, lisle and cotton 
|; yarns—Black, Tan or White—Sylph 
(slender), Regular, or Outsizes, 























75¢ 50¢ 35c¢ 25c | 

Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply | 

zl | you, write us. Reject imitations —only | 
Bg **Burson’’ have the knit-in shape. = 
, 4 
a BURSON KNITTING CO. or. 


Rockford, II. 


| 43 Lee Street 























You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factories at far less than you 
would ordinarily expect to pay. 
We build it in four sections— 
ship it to you at knock-down 
freight rates in compact crate 


Buy Direct From Catalog 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
We ask you to take no risk what- 
ever. We sell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own fac- 
tories direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
== a > other 


Postal 
de) at Eat 











piece is our 
guarantee. SS 
you are not Lo. 
at any time within a full 
year, you may ship it back, 
and we immediately refund 
your money, including the 
freight. 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and den furniture 
—in sections—at great pricesavings. Sent free— postpaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 316 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 








Green Rose Case 


Irish Boy and Girl Figures Candy Boxes, assorted, 10c, 15c, 20c each; 
Clay Pipe with Irish Fan 5c; Shillalah with Irish Fan 5c; Irish Girl 
with Hat Box 15c; Green Silk Heart (box) 10c; Irish High Hat (box) 
; Irish Potato 5c ; Irish Book 15c ; Green Suit Case 10c; Miniature 
Pipe and Bow on pin 5c; Silk Harp 5c; Green Metal Snake 10c; Silk 
Shamrocks 15c doz. ; St. Patrick Buttons 30c doz. ; Silk Shamrock 
with Clay Pipe 25c doz. ; Green Bird with Place Card 5c; Irish Paper 
Flags on pin 15c doz. ; Silk Flags on Staff 5c, 10c, 25c each; Green 
Irish Rose for Ice Cream $1.80 doz. ; Salted Nut Size 75c doz. ; Sham- 
rock Ice Cream Cases 75c doz. ; St. ~— k Napkins 35c package; 
Decorated Crépe Paper 10 feet folds 10c ; Tally Cards 25c doz.; Dinner 
Cards 40c doz. ; Flat Crépe Paper Hat with favor 5c each. Catalog 
free on request. Special assortments of St. Patrick’s Day Favors 
$2.00 and $5.00. We positively do not pay mail charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York 


10 ENGRAVED “7 


WEDDING 
Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 


INVITATIONS 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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ANE fashions for children are to be found even now, notwith- 
standing the fact that women seem to have gone off at a tangent 
on the subject of their own clothes. Personally I think that 

many of the modern styles are very beautiful, and that those of our 
women who have chosen well have never been so gracefully gowned 
as now. I believe that out of this hurly-burly of dress will come a 
new era, and I hope it may be known as the age of the individual. If 
dress means anything to the serious woman it cannot be lifted to a 
higher plane than the level that shall be reached when her clothes 
express her taste, her personality, her position and, to a reasonable 
extent, the contents of her gold-link purse or her half-worn leather 
pocketbook, as the case may be. 

Clothes should and do express age as well, and particularly with 
the children there is no more grave mistake than to permit a foolish 
following of extreme fashions at the tender ages of ten, twelve and 
fourteen years. Today’s styles are subtle and evasive, not to say 
psychologic, and therefore necessarily too old for little girls; never- 
theless at the present moment there is a marked tendency, particu- 
larly on the part of the city child who is allowed to go her own gait, to 
get away from the more youthful garb she has been wearing and 
blossom forth a full-fledged woman at fourteen. I amsure thatall of 
the mothers to whom I have been talking will appreciate the dan- 
gerous side of this very modern attitude and will see in these eman- 
cipated little people something most pathetic. Girls about twelve 
years old are only children; they are as young as they were before 
modern fashions came in so fast and furiously, and for the coming 
season they will require the usual simple hats, coats and dresses 
they have been wearing for years and years, with enough that is new 
in line and color to vary the monotony. 


OU, no doubt, will make some plain, heavy school dresses first, 
because those worn all winter will be getting too shabby to hang 
on much longer. When I say ‘‘heavy” this year I mean something a 
little different in weave from the kindergarten cloth and galatea of 
other seasons. These two fabrics are now reserved for boys and for 


and ours and given us the rougher weaves like velours, terry and 
éponge. These fabrics are made in cotton as well as in silk and wool, 
but the cotton, while very beautiful in effect and correct in style, 
requires careful handling both in the making and laundering. All of 
the ratines, terrys and éponges, which are the three most suitable 
school qualities among the heavy weights, should be shrunk for 
twenty-four hours before they are cut into, and should be made most 
simply for the very reason of their weight. 

The inside finish for all loose textures, either of cotton or wool, 
which ravel easily is the binding of seams and the facing of edges 
with wide cotton tape or with bias bands of lawn or cambric. 

Necessarily the armholes are the most 
bulky part of a heavy dress, and the collar 
the most delicate to handle in any rough 
fabric, but the styles get around these difti- 
culties for us most obligingly by bringing in 
the low shoulder-line and all sorts of simple 
neck finishings. Children have borrowed 
the peasant sleeve, in all of its forms, from 
the loose and graceful grown-up costume, 
and it isa most delightful relief to the home 
dressmaker whose lasting dread was the 
fitted armhole with its close, seamed coat 
sleeve. Involving only alittle more trouble 
than the peasant and kimono sleeves are 
all of those having the drop-shoulder effect. 
For heavy weaves they are excellent be- 
cause the line is both loose and low, and 
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Your Little Girl in Springtime: By Selina Yorke 


therefore cannot confine the child’s arms at the shoulders. The 
Raglan sleeve, too, is coming for dresses as well as for coats. 
Frequently collars are made of light-weight French linen, or again 
they are formed of a white batiste or footing frill on the heaviest 
cotton dresses and serve as a note of contrast as well as a neck finish. 
Gorgeously colored taffeta is used for detachable collars on coats 
made of the new heavy cotton velours; and the combination of silk 
with so domestic a stuff as cotton has ceased to give rise to comment 
since in texture these new fabrics are quite the equals of silk. 


HE loose-waisted and low-belted effects so popular with women 

have been transferred to children’s clothes, if, indeed, they did 
not belong to the children first. In almost every attic there is packed 
away in some old chest or trunk a dress that Grandma wore when she 
was little. Her sleeves began way below the shoulders, and her waist- 
line somehow got down about her knees. She called this her “‘little 
French dress,” and it was so named because the French children have 
always worn the very long waist with the tiniest of flounces for a skirt. 
These same low belts are in excellent style for spring and summer on 
coats as well as on dresses, and in both heavy and sheer fabrics. 

As usual the thinnest dresses are gathered and ruffled, whereas the 
firmer fabrics are developed after some straight model. And a 
similar rule is followed out as to the design and color of materials. 
The printed and flowered fabrics in pastel shades are made with 
gathers, frills and general fullness, while the plain one-piece dress is 
usually of a solid color or a severe stripe and in the richer tones. 

There are some differences in the construction of the dresses 
illustrated above, which will probably interest those of you who want 
to select patterns at once. The three little girls in the middle wear 
frocks in which waist and skirt are joined to a belt. Those of you 
who have always made this type of dress will probably think it easier 
than the one-piece style, No. 8219. Personally I believe the one- 
piece dress with the peasant sleeves is the easiest of all to make. 

The frock on the right (No. 8226) is provided with an under- 
waist to hold up the plaited skirt. This is hygienically correct. Any 
plaited skirt will drag on the child and on the blouse waist if not 
controlled by an underwaist to which it is either buttoned or attached. 
This pattern is very successful when the skirt is developed in plain 
gingham or shepherd’s-check serge and the blouse in white duck. 


f gomw these models present pretty trimming possibilities for such 
materials as challis, French crépe, wash silk, natural-colored, 
white or dyed pongee, and the French batistes, linens and novelties 
used for better occasions. First, a sash tied at the side front or at 
the back on No. 8214 may be substituted for the belt; the most 
charming sashes are now made of Roman stripes in either broad 
ribbon or twilled silk. Second, the collar and cuffs may be of 
taffeta in the new soft quality, or the trim- 
ming pieces and tabs of a contrasting color 
with a corded edge. Buttons on children’s 
frocks may be very large and covered 
with the trimming material, or they may 
be the tiniest among those made of colored 
bone which imitate ivory, or of crystal. A 
dress like No. 8214 shows how small blue 
bone buttons hold in place the shaped 
blouse section and the shaped belt. Its 
ruffles harmonize nicely with the sprigged 
dimity of the dress. 





NOTE — Mrs. Yorke will be very glad to help you 
urther with your children’s clothes if you inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope with your request. Ad- 
dress Selina Yorke, In care of THE LapiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for designs Nos. 8219 and 8223 can be supplied in four sizes: 6 to 12 years; Nos. 8221 and 8226 in four 


sizes: 8 to 14 years ; and No. 8214 in three sizes: 8,10 and 12 years, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order fr 


your nearest dealer in 


Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price t« *x< Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





You Can Be 
So Well! 


that you vibrate health—so that every 
one with whom you come in contact is 
permeated with your strong spirit, your 
wholesome personality—feels better in 
body and mind for your presence. I have 


Reduced the Weight of 32,000 Women and 
Increased the Weight of as many more 


I study your case just as a physician studies it, 
but instead of medicine I strengthen any weak 
vital organ by exercise directed to that organ. 
I teach you how to js 

breathe, how to stand Write Me Today 
and to walk correctly. - r 


I Have Helped 65,000 


of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
America to attain 
healthand good figures 
and have taught them 
how to keep well. 





Why not you? Youare 
busy, but you can de- 
vote a few minutes a 
day, in your room, to 
following scientific, 
hygienic principles of 
health, prescribed to 
suit just your particu- 
lar needs. You can 
Be Attractive — well 
groomed — in other 
words 


Look Your Best—you 
owe it to your family 
and to your friends. 


I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I 
have built up the vi- 
tality and strength of 
more women during 
the past eleven years 
thanany ten physicians 
—the best physicians 
are my friends—their 
wives and daughters 
are my pupils—the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

I am at my desk from 8 A. M.to 5 P. M., per- 
sonally supervising my work. When in Chicago 
come to see me. : 

My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, naturaland permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Fully one third of my pupils are sent to me by 
those who have finished my work. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other in- 
formation of vital interest to women. You can 
judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your in- 
terest in this great movement for perfect health, 
greaterculture, refinementand beauty inwoman. 
Won't you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the 
ed authority upon the scientific care of 
the health and figure of woman, and ts 
daily in personal charge ofher work. 
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Spring “Glorys” 
Latest effects in Coif- 
fures showing all the 
Dainty, Dignified and Dar- 
ing Styles ofthe season. Ask 
for Spring “Glorys” and Art 
The Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 
Loop Casque ‘‘Beauty’s Charm.” 
Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly 
by the Nestle Process. We are the 
Agents for America and hold the 
Nestle License to do and also to 
teach this wonderful process. Write 
for information. 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 


134 oz. 18-in. $1.00 1% oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz. 20-in. 1.35 1% 0z. 22-in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22-in. 1.75 2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 
2% oz. 24-in. 2.75 2 oz. 26-in. 5.95 
oz. 24-in. 3.45 4 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95 ls 
4 oz. 30-in. 10.45 Wavy Switch, 8.00 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


“Fairy Fluff’ 











A new complexion Examination 
powder 35c. FREE 
Send sample. 


A Lady’s delight. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
) everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTURE and 

in MANUFACTURE. 

SEND FOR FREE 

PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 103 























Your Old Willows 


_ Made into this or 
», other French Plume 
» Effects only $2.00. 


We clean, curl and re- 
pair plumes, paradise and 
feathers of ali kinds. Write 
for illustrated circular A. 


H. HERZBERG 
113 So. 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken: Wit 





UST above is an adorable little 

poke bonnet of straw in corn 
yellow and made as daintily as a 
lingerie hat, with narrow ruffles of 
fine white net and clusters of red 
silk geraniums. Herethe crown is 
made of straight strips of the straw 
sewed together and plaited in at the 
base both in front and back. 

Just below is a dear little hat 
made of flowered linen, with a 
rolling brim and full crown, a band 
and bow of fancy-edged ribbon im- 
parting a simple but effective trim- 
ming. Plain linen with a flowered 
ribbon would be equally pretty. 





APPILY styles in hats for 

little tots and their older 
sisters up to fourteen years 
vary little this season except 
in the ribbons, flowers and 
materials used,in their mak- 
ing. This is fortunate, for 
there has never been a time 
when hats for wee folks fitted 
the head so comfortably or 
were as picturesque as now. 
A little child’s hat should al- 
ways be light in weight, and 
heavy straw stiff enough to 
ridge the head should be sedu- 
lously avoided. 

When you cannot find the 
right hat in a shop a pattern 
can often be cut from another 
hat out of capenet, wired and 
covered with straw braid or 
with one of the many pretty 
silk and cotton materials so 
popular just now. 
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OME little children with 
fair complexions and 
glowing cheeks, by a per- 
verse rule of Fate, seem to 
grow fairer and more rosy 
in a black hat like the one 
above, a color which we al- 
ways used to think of as suit- 
able only for oldage. Now 
it is used for little folks’ 
hats in Milan or hemp. 
Folds of mousselinesoften 
the edge of the hat above, 
and cornflower moiré ribbon 
is used for trimming. 
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N THE little drooping brim hat 

above quaintly patterned, flow- 
ered ribbon is effectively used as a 
trimming, drawn loosely around the 
base of the crown and tied in a 
prim-looking bow with two short 
loops and long ends touching the 
shoulders in the back. Tiny mixed 
flowers of spring are clustered at the 
center front. 

In fancy pearl white straw this 
nat would be pretty with pink flow- 
ered blue ribbon, tiny pink roses, 
blue and yellow flowers. On a 
green or blue hat black flowered 
ribbon could be used. 





Fi YOU have a fairly good 
hat from a previous season, 
which is still becoming to your 
little girl and too shabby to 
use as it is, you can make it 
look quite new and pretty by 
covering it with net or chiffon, 
like the hat on the left. A 
narrow plaiting stands up at 
the base of the crown and ex- 
tends beyondthe edge,and the 
ribbon band is held in front 
with a single aster. 

A soft crown of cotton duve- 
tine or taffeta will combine 
well with a brim of straw in 
the hat above. Ribbon in 
satin or taffeta may be drawn 
around the crown and finished 
with a bow on the right side, 
with a tiny cluster of rose- 
buds holding back the brim on 
the left. Gay plaid or striped 
ribbon would be smart. 


NoTE— Special information for making any of the hats, and patterns for making the lower hats in the first and third columns, suitable 


for a five ora six year old child, will be sent, upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Tue LapiEs’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, In care of 





The “Boy Problem” 
Solved! 


ULTIPLY home attractions for fun-loving 
boys by providing a Brunswick ‘‘Baby 
Grand.”’ This superb Billiard Table is solving 
the ‘‘boy problem” in hundreds of homes. 
One mother writes: 
“When we attempt to make plain to you 
what pleasure your table has brought, words 
fail us and we can only say —OUR BOY 
NOW LIVES AT HOME!” 


“BABY GRAND" 
Billiard Table 


Mahogany, handsomely inlaid, Slate Bed, cele- 
brated Monarch Cushions. Accessory Drawer 
holds entire Playing Outfit. 


It is a real billiard table—equal in playing 
qualities to Brunswick Regulation Tables. 
Furnished as a Carom, Pocket or Combination 
Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes: 
3x6, 3146x7, 4x8. 


Low Prices—Easy Terms 
Complete Playing Outfit Included 
All styles and sizes offered at lowest factory 
prices. A year to pay if desired. Playing 
outfit includes Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 
Chalk, Markers, Brush, Cover, Rules, Book 
on ‘“‘ How to Play,’’ etc., etc. 


Send Coupon for 
Color-Illustrated Book 


Contains pictures, descriptions, Factory Prices 
and Easy-Purchase Plan. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 





Dept. P.S, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


| “Billiards —The Home Magnet” 
Name 


Address 

















How You Can 
Make Big Money in Millinery 


No experience necessary. Hundreds of women, 
no more experienced than you, now conduct and 
own their own profitable millinery business simply 
because we helped them start and gave them the 
benefit of our years of experience. 


$25 Enough 
| —lt You Act at Once! 


- we make this extraordinary offer: We will 
stock of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
é/, for only $25 down. Pay the 

usiness is established. If you do not 

n exclusive millinery store you cz an rent space 

y in some store which has not previously carried 

1e pe rsons sell millinery with great success x7g 

Remember, it costs not ding to see vestigate 

ani eo yu May ver have the anceagatn. 

kc for Spex ial Offer No. 12. 


Hall, Marsh & Co. 


175 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Use the hy- 
sienic water: a REQ fila 
; proof sheet- 
| §* ing that really protects. WATERPROOF 
re T .ouk forthe STOR Ktrademark. GenuineStorkis pure white, 
§ | light, soft, pliable. It is not heating, creates no per- 

il 


} spiration, chafing orirritation. Easily cleaned—al- 
HH w ays fresh, dainty, sweet. 36 77 me Ator 
4 
4 
* 
] 
i 






he 1, $1.00avard ; S4incheswide, heavyweight 
lo ,$1.50avard. GE TTHEGENUINE—Ityour 
as dealer hasn't it, write us for reliable STORK Sheet- 
2 ing. THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-0, Boston, Mass. B 
i Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. K 
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Viotaer 
Your Little Girl in 


ANE fashions for children are to be found even now, notwith- 
standing the fact that women seem to have gone oft at a tangent 
on the subject of their own clothes. Personally I think that 

many of the modern styles are very beautiful, and that those of our 
women who have chosen well have never been so gracefully gowned 
as now. I believe that out of this hurly-burly of dress will come a 
new era, and I hope it may be known as the age of the individual. If 
dress means anything to the serious woman it cannot be lifted to a 
higher plane than the level that shall be reached when her clothes 
express her taste, her personality, her position and, to a reasonable 
extent, the contents of her gold-link purse or her halfsworn leather 
pocketbook, as the case may be. 

Clothes should and do express age as well, and particularly with 
the children there is no more grave mistake than to permit a foolish 
following of extreme fashions at the tender ages of ten, twelve and 
fourteen years. Today’s styles are subtle and evasive, not to say 
psychologic, and therefore necessarily too old for little girls; never- 
theless at the present moment there is a marked tendency, particu- 
larly on the part of the city child who is allowed to go her own gait, to 
get away from the more youthful garb she has been wearing and 
blossom forth a full-fledged woman at fourteen. I amsure that all of 
the mothers to whom I have been talking will appreciate the dan- 
gerous side of this very modern attitude and will seein these eman- 
cipated little people something most pathetic. Girls about twelve 
years old are only children; they are as young as they were before 
modern fashions came in so fast and furiously, and for the coming 
season they will require the usual simple hats, coats and dresses 
they have been wearing for years and years, with enough that is new 
in line and color to vary the monotony. 





OU, no doubt, will make some plain, heavy school dresses first, 

because those worn all winter will be getting too shabby to hang 
on much longer. When I say ‘‘heavy” this year I mean something a 
little different in weave from the kindergarten cloth and galatea of 
other seasons. These two fabrics are now reserved for boys and for 
camping or playtime dresses, because Fashion has changed her ideas 
and ours and given us the rougher weaves like velours, terry and 
éponge. These fabrics are made in cotton as well as in silk and wool, 
but the cotton, while very beautiful in effect and correct in style, 
requires careful handling both in the making and laundering. All of 
the ratines, terrys and éponges, which are the three most suitable 
school qualities among the heavy weights, should be shrunk for 
twenty-four hours before they are cut into, and should be made most 
simply for the very reason of their weight. 

The inside finish for all loose textures, either of cotton or wool, 
which ravel easily is the binding of seams and the facing of edges 
with wide cotton tape or with bias bands of lawn or cambric. 

Necessarily the armholes are the most 
bulky part of a heavy dress, and the collar 
the most delicate to handle in any rough 
fabric, but the styles get around these difii- 
culties for us most obligingly by bringing in 
the low shoulder-line and all sorts of simple 
neck finishings. Children have borrowed 
the peasant sleeve, in all of its forms, from 
the loose and graceful grown-up costume, 
and it isa most delightful relief to the home 
dressmaker whose lasting dread was the 
fitted armhole with its close, seamed coat 
sleeve. Involving only alittle more trouble 
than the peasant and kimono sleeves are 
all of those having the drop-shoulder effect. 
For heavy weaves they are excellent be- 
cause the line is both loose and low, and 


D ba wlky RNS (including Guide-C hart) for de signs Nos. 8219 and 8223 can be supplied in four sizes: 6 to 12 years; 
at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Patiern Department, 


sizes: 8 to 14 years; and No. 8214 in three sizes: 


8, 10 and 12 years, 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
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Springtime: By Se 
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therefore cannot confine the child’s arms at the shoulders. The 
Raglan sleeve, too, is coming for dresses as well as for coats. 

Frequently collars are made of light-weight French linen, or again 
they are formed of a white batiste or footing frill on the heaviest 
cotton dresses and serve as a note of contrast as well as a neck finish. 
Gorgeously colored taffeta is used for detachable collars on coats 
made of the new heavy cotton velours; and the combination of silk 
with so domestic a stuff as cotton has ceased to give rise to comment 
Since in texture these new fabrics are quite the equals of silk. 


HE loose-waisted and low-belted effects so popular with women 

have been transferred to children’s clothes, if, indeed, they did 
not belong to the children first. In almost every attic thereis packed 
away in some old chest or trunk a dress that Grandma wore when she 
was little. Her sleeves began way below the shoulders, and her waist- 
line somehow got down about her knees. She called this her “‘little 
French dress,” and it was so named because the French children have 
always worn the very long waist with the tiniest of flounces for a skirt. 
These same low belts are in excellent style for spring and summer on 
coats as well as on dresses, and in both heavy and sheer fabrics. 

As usual the thinnest dresses are gathered and ruffled, whereas the 
firmer fabrics are developed after some straight model. And a 
similar rule is followed out as to the design and color of materials. 
The printed and flowered fabrics in pastel shades are made with 
gathers, frills and general fullness, while the plain one-piece dress is 
usually of a solid color or a severe stripe and in the richer tones. 

There are some differences in the construction of the dresses 
illustrated above, which will probably interest those of you who want 
to select patterns at once. The three little girls in the middle wear 
frocks in which waist and skirt are joined to a belt. Those of you 
who have always made this type of dress will probably think it easier 
than the one-piece style, No. 8219. Personally I believe the one 
piece dress with the pe wy sleeves is the easiest of all to make. 

The frock on the right (No. 8226) is provided with an under- 
Waist to hold up the plz ited skirt. This is hygienically correct. Any 
plaited skirt will drag on the child and on the blouse waist if not 
controlled by an underwaist to which it is either buttoned or attached. 
This pattern is very successful when the skirt is developed in plain 

gingham or shepherd’s-check serge and the blouse in white duck. 


LL of these models present pretty trimming possibilities for such 
A materials as challis, French crépe, wash silk, natural-colored, 
white or dyed pongee, and the French batistes, linens and novelties 
used for better occasions. First, a sash tied at the side front or at 
the back on No. 8214 may be substituted for the belt; the most 
charming sashes are now made of Roman stripes in either broad 
ribbon or twilled silk. Second, the collar and cuffs may be of 
taffeta in the new soft quality, or the trim- 
ming pieces and tabs of a contrasting color 
with a corded edge. Buttons on children’s 
frocks may be very large and covered 
with the trimming material, or they may 
be the tiniest among those made of colored 
bone which imitate ivory, or of crystal. A 
dress like No. 8214 shows how small blue 
bone buttons hold in place the shaped 
blouse section and the shaped belt. Its 
ruffles harmonize nicely with the sprigged 
dimity of the dress. 








NOTE — Mrs. Yorke will be very glad to help you 
urther with your children’s Clothes if you inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope with your request. Ad- 
dress Selina Yorke, In care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JouKNAL, Philadelphia. 





Nos. 8221 and 8226 in four 
Order from your nearest dealer in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











You Can Be 
So Well! 


that you vibrate health—so that every 
One with whom you come in contact is 
permeated with your strong spirit, your 
wholesome personality—feels better in 
body and mind for your presence. I have 


Reduced the Weight o32,000Women and 


Increased the Weight of as many more 


I study your case just as a physician studies it, 
but instead of medicine I strengthen any weak 
vital organ by exercise directed to that organ. 
I teach you how to ; 

breathe, how to stand Write Me Today 
and to walk correctly. - r 


I Have Helped 65,000 


of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
America to attain 
healthand good figures 
and have taught them 
how to keep well. 


Why not you? You are 
busy, but you can de- 
vote a few minutes a 
day, in your room, to 
following scientific, 
hygienic principles of 
health, prescribed. to 
suit just your particu- 
lar needs. You can 
Be Attractive — well 
groomed — in other 
words 


Look Your Best—you 
owe it to your family 
and to your friends. 


I think Ido not exag- 
gerate when I say | 
have built up the vi- 
tality andstrength of 
more women during 
the past eleven years 
thanany ten physicians 
—the best physicians 
are my friends—their 
wives and daughters 
are my pupils—the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

I am at my desk from 8 A.M. to5 P.M.., per- 
sonally supervising my work. Mal hen in C hicago 
come to see me, 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Fully one third of my pupils are sent to me by 
those who have finished my work. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other in- 
formation of vital interest to women. You can 
judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend —at least you will help me by your in- 
terest inthis great movement for perfect health, 
greater culture, refinement and beauty inwoman. 
Won't you join us? 

Sit down and write tome NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft 
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the health and figure of woman, eel ws 
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Spring “Glorys” 


Latest effects in Coif- 
fures Showing all the 
Dainty, Dignified and Dar- 
ing Styles of;theseason. Ask 
for Spring “Glorys” and Art 
Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 
“Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly 
by the Nestle Process. We are the 
Agents for America and hold the 
Nestle License to do and also to 
teach this wonderful process. Write 
for information. 

SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 


134 oz. 18-in. $1.00 1 oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz. 20-in, 1.35 | 11402. 22in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22-in. 1.75 | 2 oz. 24in. 4.00 
HY % oz. 24-in. 2.75 | 2 oz. 26-in. 5.95 
3 
4 






The 
Loop Casque 






oz. S¢-t. 2 - 4 
oz. 26-in. Special 30-in. 

oz. 30-in. 10. rH | Wavy Switch, 8.00 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


“Fairy Fluff” 


A new complexion 
powder 35c. 
A Lady’s delight. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
f everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTURE and 
in MANUFACTURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 103 


Examination 
FREE 
Send sample. 




















Your Old Willows 


Made into this or 
=, other French Plume 

Effects only $2.00. 

We clean, curl and re- 
pairplumes, paradiseand 
feathers of all kinds. Write 
for illustrated circular A. 







H. HERZBERG 
113 So. 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your 


UST above is an adorable little 

poke bonnet of straw in corn 
yellow and made as daintily as a 
lingerie hat, with narrow ruffles of 
fine white net and clusters of red 
silk geraniums. Here the crown is 
made of straight strips of the straw 
sewed together and plaited in at the 
base both in front and back. 

Just below is a dear little hat 
made of flowered linen, with a 
rolling brim and full crown, a band 
and bowof fancy-edged ribbon im- 
parting a simple but effective trim- 
ming. Plain linen with a flowered 
ribbon would be equally pretty. 


APPILY styles in hats for 

little tots and their older 
Sisters up to fourteen years 
vary little this season except 
in the ribbons, flowers and 
materials used,in their mak- 
ing. This is fortunate, for 
there has never been a time 
when hats for wee folks fitted 
the head so comfortably or 
were as picturesque as now. 
A little child’s hat should al- 
ways be light in weight, and 
heavy straw stiff enough to 
ridge the headshould be sedu- 
lously avoided. 

When you cannot find the 
right hatin a shopa pattern 
can often be cut from another 
hat out of capenet, wired and 
covered with straw braid or 
with one of the many pretty 
silk and cotton materials so 
popular just now. 


Norte— Special 
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OME little children with 
fair complexions and 
glowing cheeks, by a per- 
verse rule of Fate, seem to 
grow fairer and more rosy 
in a black hat like the one 
above, acolor which we al- 
ways used to think of as suit- 


able onlyforold age. Now 
it is used for little folks’ 


hats in Milan or hemp. 

Folds of mousseline soften 
the edge of the hat above, 
and cornflower moiré ribbon 
is used for trimming. 


Q 
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information for making any of the hats, and patterns for making the lower hat 
fora five or a six year old child, will be sent, upon receipt of a 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Hat 


N THE little drooping brim hat 

above quaintly patterned, flow- 
ered ribbon is effectively used asa 
trimming, drawn loosely around the 
base of the crown and tied in a 
prim-looking bow with two short 
loops and long ends touching the 
shoulders inthe back. Tiny mixed 
flowers of spring are clustered at the 
center front. 

In fancy pearl white straw this 
hat would be pretty with pink flow- 
ered blue ribbon, tiny pink roses, 
blue and yellow flowers. On a 
green or blue hat black flowered 
ribbon could be used. 





P YOU have a fairly good 
hat from a previous season, 
which is still becoming to your 
little girl and too shabby to 
use as it is, youcan make it 
look quite new and pretty by 
covering it with net or chiffon, 
like the hat on the left. A 
narrow plaiting stands up at 
the base of the crown and ex- 
tends beyondthe edge,and the 
ribbon band is held in front 
with a single aster. 

A soft crown of cotton duve- 
tine or taffeta will combine 
well with a brim of straw in 
the hat above. Ribbon in 
satin or taffeta may be drawn 
aroundthe crown and finished 
with a bow on the right side, 
with a tiny cluster of rose- 
buds holding back the brim on 
the left. Gay plaid or striped 
ribbon would be smart. 


sin the first and third columns, suitable 
Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, In care of 
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The “Boy Problem” 
Solved! 


ULTIPLY home attractions for fun-loving 
boys by providing a Brunswick “Baby 


Grand.” This superb Billiard Table is solving 
the ‘‘boy problem’? in hundreds of homes. 
One mother writes: 
“When we attempt to make plain to you 
what pleasure your table has brought, words 
fail us and we can only say —OUR BOY 
NOW LIVES AT HOME!” 


“BABY GRAND’ 
Billiard Table 


Mahogany, handsomely inlaid, Slate Bed, cele- 
brated Monarch Cushions. Accessory Drawer 
holds entire Playing Outfit. 

It is a real billiard table —equal in playing 
qualities to Brunswick Regulation Tables. 
Furnished as a Carom, Pocket or Combination 
Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes: 
36, 34 ml 2a. 


Low Prices—Easy Terms 
Complete Playing Outfit Included 
All styles and sizes offered at lowest factory 
prices. A year to pay if desired. Playing 
outfit includes Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 


Chalk, Markers, Brush, Cover, Rules, Book 
on ‘‘ How to Play,” etc., etc. 


Send Coupon for 
Color-[llustrated Book 


Contains pictures, descriptions, Factory Prices 
and Easy-Purchase Plan. 
BESS SLVSS St8S S82 S S48 VS Sts S St1e S Stes Ssry 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. P.S, 623-633 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


$ 4 8=«- “-Batiards —The Home Magnet” 


Name 


Address 

















It Explains 
How You Can 
Make Big Money in Millinery 


No experience necessary. Hundreds of women, 
no more experienced than you, now conduct and 
own their Own profitable millinery business simply 
because we helped them start and gave them the 
benefit of or years of ex perience. 


$25 Enough 
— You Act at Once! 










Fora 2Zmi time we make this extraordinary offer: We will 
send you ¢ ey stock of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Tr ved Hi ats, r¢ -seéé, for omly $25 dowm. Pay the 
balance later, aiter y« usimess is established. If youdo not 
want to start an exclusive millinery store you can rent space 
very reasonably in some store which has not previot aay copes 
millinery. Some persons sell millinery with great success x72 

thetr on mes Lemem ber, it costs noth ring to Ereveste ate 
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< Offer No. 12, 


Hall, Marsh & Co. 


175 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Use the hy- 
cy se Stork Sheeting 
; cea sheet- 
fF ing that really protects. WATERP ROO 
Re L ook forthe STOR Ktrademark. Genuine Storkis pure white, 
light, soft, pliable. It isnot heating, creates no per- 
} spiration, chafing or irritation. Easily cleaaned—al- 
i ways fresh, dainty, Sweet, JO inches wide, ds tht or 
| heavy, $1.00 avard ; Stincheswide, heavy weight 
so $1.50avard.GETTHEGENU INF—Ifyour 
+ dealer hasn't it, write us for reliable STORK Sheet- 





5 ing. THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-0, Boston, Mass. RK 
; Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 
Sta otis a teddy Mi te ete a ab ae 











About the New Styles in Materials and Accessories 


RESS materials have 

reached such a point of 

perfection that they may 
be justly termed ‘“‘art fabrics,” 
for the skill of the weaver and 
the designer, gathered from age- 
long civilizations, interprets the 
modern demand for originality. 
It is no longer a question of 
weight or of width in any 
material today, but of develop- 
ment and improvement only. 
Serges of the present are as soft 
inweight and as varied in texture 
and weave as were many of the 
old-fashioned patterned goods of 
some years back. The new ma- 
terials express definite ideas. 
The design is merged into the 
character of the garment to form 
a harmonious whole, so that one 
cannot be thought of apart from 
the other. 

Certain types of women create certain styles and this is true also of 
the new materials. Every old convention has been abandoned in the 
new uses and combinations of materials. It was an old-established 
notion that woolens were suitable for one season of the year, and silks, 
linens and cottons for another. From seasons it was even narrowed 
down to certain hours of the day for certain occasions. Now all this 
has been abandoned, with many other cramped and old-fashioned 
ideas, and nothing counts but to arrive at a satisfactory result, and 
by “result” is meant what you yourself wish to develop with given 
material and accessories. 

Think what they would have said if we had suggested to our mothers 
the use of velvet coats to wear with their organdie summer gowns! 
Or their surprise at seeing tulle dancing frocks trimmed with fur! 
Or, for instance, metal bodices worn with tulle overskirts, and under- 
neath the tulle a short skirt of brilliant-colored velvet! Think again 
of how we use heavy-weight materials, such as the new brocaded 
moiré, with delicate laces and nets! Nothing seems impossible in the 
way of combining different materials. Silk is no longer just silk, nor 
cotton just cotton. I do not mean to imply that one is intended to 
replace the other, but simply to point to the development which each 
material has reached, which makes it possible to consider a choice 
between the two for many purposes. 

For how long did we not think that our best dress must be of silk, 
and our practical, every-day suit of a good stout woolen fabric? 
Today, in view of the paradoxical order of fashions, it would be 
quite natural to reverse it. 





“Quaint Little Frontee Pieces” 


O GIVE anidea, even in a bird’s-eye view, of all the new materials 
would not be possible within the limit of this article, so I will just 
touch upona few. There isa new material called “Jersey lainge”’ which 
is much used for country coats and short sport jackets. Then there is 
the velours duvetine made in wool, silk, and silk and cotton mixed, 
suitable for many purposes from separate coats and coat suits to one- 
piece dresses. The brocaded moiré is a lovely fabric for the dressier 
clothes, or in street costumes it is often used for one of the quaint 
little ruffled tunics which trim so many plain skirts of cloth, the 
costume being completed with a coatee or a hip-length coat of the 
same material as the underskirt with probably a quaint moiré sash. 

Color is such a dominant feature 
in this age of fashion that it alone , —e- 
limits the use of materials, since 
materials are chosen, in making up 
a costume, more for their color 
value than for their weight, or, it 
may be said, their suitability. This 
accounts for the many materials 
used in the making of one costume, 
whether a one-piece gown or a coat- 
and-skirt suit. In this respect we 
are slipping away from simplicity 
in materials and their uses. The 
design must give the keynote of sim- 
plicity, as the materials can no longer 
be relied upon to do this, so varied 
are their wealth of color and beauty 
of weave. 

Tangerine velvets woven in beau- 
tiful metal shades, the brocaded 
metal tissues and the figured crépe 
satins are only a few of the newest 
materials used in the making of 
evening clothes. For the tailored 
suits there are wonderful arrange- 
ments of plaids in brilliant or soft 
colorings and in varied textures. 
Duvetine and peau de péche are 
other fabrics, which, although not 
new, will be worn again this spring 
for suits and top coats. 


N COLORS there are exquisite 

shades of conper, cyclamen, rose, 
a purplish mole gray, mulberry and 
all the currart shades running up 
into the beautiful purplish reds. 
Then there are the browns, and they 
are many, from the yellow browns to 
the deep red and black browns; and 
then greens, of such soft brilliancy and depth that they drive from one’s 
eye entirely the hard greens that once meant green to us all in tones 
that should have been avoided by any save a sixteen-year-old girl 
with pink cheeks. It is the insistent color note in the new fashions 
which is educating us and extending our use of materials. Our 
tailored suits of the street are no longer limited to navy blue, 
brown and the cold grays. Today we use deep orange, canary yellow 
and the whole range of old red tones, vivid royal blue and gleaming 
emerald green. 

In the accessories for clothes the tunic is the dominant inclination 
more than any other one thing, barring, I should say, the sash or 
girdle. For the lack of better words I use “tunic” and “girdle,” 
although the modern interpretation of each word is so far away from 


‘tunic, while a plain-colored silk or 





“The New Tunics are 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1914 





on’s Chat 


the old ideas of these parts of clothes 
that it is only in name that there is 
any resemblance. The new tunics 
are saucy little affairs: short, plaited 
and standing out from the figure. 
Two pretty styles are illustrated 
at the bottom of this page. Pattern 
No. 8291 shows a graceful box- 
plaited tunic with a longer rounded 
line in back than in front, worn with 
a smart side-closing coatee cut off 
sharply just below the waist-line, 
an admirable design for a tall figure. 
One of the soft, printed crépe silk 
poplins is used for the coatee and 


— 


light cloth may be combined for the 
foundation skirt. Notice the sim- 
plicity of the finish: a cording is 
used on the neck, armholes and 
cuffs, and no trimming whatever is 
needed. Here the richness of the “Nothing More Than a Girdle” 
material, the beauty of the design 
and the workmanship more than compensate for the trimmed fussi- 
ness of many of these soft, apparently untailored garments we have 
been accustomed to in the past. 

Patterns (No. 8291) for this coatee and tunic come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 





HIFFON and tulle tunics are used for the softer silk dresses, and 

silk tunics are used on soft woolen skirts. Often these are made 
as distinct and separate accessories, and may be attached to the girdle 
and worn as part of it. Forinstance, look at the girlish, unfitted dress 
depicted here, in sizes for a young girl from 14 to 18 years (Pattern 
No. 8293). The dress is of a soft flowered taffeta, and silk tulle 
is used for the full, gathered tunic, girdle bow and sleeve draperies. 
It is exquisitely simple, yet nothing could be prettier for a young 
girl’s dancing dress. This same dress could have a couple of differ- 
ent colored tunics, for young girls especially love the little accessories 
which change and give a new appearance to a dress. 

The belt or girdle is no longer pulled snugly around one’s waist, nor 
is it draped in that very much overdone Turkish fashion which was 
one of the fads of last summer. The new girdle is so much a part of 
the bodice or the tunic that it is difficult to see where one begins and 
the other stops. As the tendency in the line of clothes today is not to 
accentuate the waist-line, but to keep the line of the body as a whole, 
the girdle must be worn very loose. Many of these new girdles are 
made of the metal brocaded or the double-faced, changeable ribbons, 
and others are made of dress materials. They are unboned and 
unstiffened and are worn in widths varying from four to ten inches, 
drawn lightly around the natural waist-line. All girdles have one 
interesting little trimming feature. It may be a tassel, a quaint little 
worsted flower or a curious old clasp of brilliant-colored beads which 
fastens the girdle loosely, or again the entire girdle is often made of 
beads finished and mounted on chiffon or silk. 

The fancy little accessories which we wore with our blouses and 
coats a few years ago, such as the jabots or lace collars, are not used 
today. In their place have come the simplest kind of collars made 
of chiffon or net, finished with a picot edge. Separate coatees or 
vests made in brilliant-colored satins are also worn with many of the 
coat suits, and with the separate blouses and even the one-piece 

gowns. Often the little waistcoat is 


eee ——— nothing more thana girdle. Itis cut 


low, and buttons straight down the 
front, from two inches above the 
waist extending several inches be- 
low, like the one in the upper right- 
hand corner. Itis draped up on each 
side in small plaits and gathered 
into a flat, crossed belt in the back. 
These garments, when made’ of 
supple satin, brocaded or flowered 
silk, add distinction to the plainest 
waist and need not be taken off 
| when the coat is removed, as the 
| graceful lines in which they are cut 
put them in a class quite apart from 
our previous conception of a waist- 
\ coat or “vest.” They are responsi- 
| ble for the “‘jumpers”’ which are be- 
| ing worn, that are made as part of a 
blouse and not a separate garment. 


HEN, too, there are quaint little 
frontee pieces, made of the heavy 
| metal laces cut ‘‘V” in the front and 
| a round, low shape in the back. 
| The lace is cut square in the front 
and is drawn underneath the belt or 
girdle in front, to form a short tunic. 
The fronts may be finished in bril- 
| liant china buttons, while the neck- 
line is edged with a narrow fur. 
One of these is illustrated in the 
upper left-hand corner of this page. 
A separate “corsage,” as the 
separate blouse is called this spring, 
is invariably made of the light, 
transparent materials, such as tulle 
veiled with chiffon, and made on a 
décolleté lining of crépe de chine. 

A sash in wool material is surely a novelty, and many of the new, 
one-piece gowns and tailored suits are finished with self-colored sashes 
of the silk duvetine, moiré serge and brocaded moiré. They are looped 
across the back, from the under-arm seam, and fall in two ends over 
the flounce skirt. 

Tunics differing altogether in color are a practical novelty. A 
pretty tunic I saw the other day was of a dark red chiffon bordered 
with a narrow band of fur. This tunic was worn over a soft taffeta 
slip with a drop skirt and a low-cut corsage lining. Another of the 
separate tunics was of fine lace stiffened at the edge and bordered 
with a half-inch fringe of beads, finished above the fringe with a 
pinked edging of net. The girdle was of silver cloth and was finished 
at the under-arm seam witha pretty flat ornament of rose embroidery. 


Saucy Little Affairs ” 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of pattern and bust measure for waist or coat, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“T Fitted, Draped and Made 
My Entire Gown on the 






Form. 
machine. 








ADJUSTABLE 


AUTOMATIC 


By simply turning the little wheels, 
I can adjust the form to every 
measurement 
I require.” 





Give Style and Perfect Lines to Your Clothes 


You can dress in the height of fashion and yet save 
money on every dress you make over an Acme 
It is as great an economy as the sewing 

There is no dificult adjustment to learn 
in order to get the various meas- 





urements you desire. 


Be sure that 
ae the little 
; wheels are 
Be at the top of 
the dress form 
you buy. 


Simplicity of Adjustment 





the Keynote 


Jigure, and ready for use. 


A turn of the little wheels at top 
of form, automatically and inde- 
pendently adjusts Neck, Shoulders, 
Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt. In a 
moment the form becomes your 


Over one hundred adjustments 





single adjustment. 


Write today for Catalogue giving all 
Styles and Prices. 
information for everywomanwhosews. 


ELLANAM ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORM CO. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York. Suite 638 
36 S. State St., Chicago. Suite 738 


The perplexities of dressmaking 
are over when you work with an 
Acme Dress Form. We willingly 
refund your money if it fails inany 


It contains useful 














Spaniidle Louis Heels 


—the distinctive style note 
for women’s dress boots in 
the great fashion centers of 
Paris, London, and Berlin— 
are featured for Spring in 


Utz &DUNN Co 
Shoes for Women 


Style No. 99, illustrated above, 
leads in fashion this season. It 
has patent leather vamp, black 
cloth top, plain receding toe and 
welted sole. The popular Span- 
ish Louis Heel adds a graceful 
effect and elegant finish. 

Utz & Dunn Co. shoes for 
women, misses andchildren are 
sold in the leading retail stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for style book. 


UTZ & DUNN CO0., 224 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 
We are sole makers of the DR. EDISON 


CUSHION SHOE, es pecially recommended for 
women with sensitive feet. 





























From the Mills to the Millions 
Exclusive designs, exceptional quality, 
economical prices. Solddirect where not 
represented; beautiful samples direct for 
selection. Money-back guarantee. Write 
for Direct Selling Plan and Samples. 
Women Wanted—Part orall time. Our 
plan assures success to reliable, ambi- 
tious women. Mrs.George earns $1200 
yearly. Write today for Agent’s Plan. 
QUEEN'FABRIC MFG. CO. Dept. 75 Syracuse, New York 
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END your name and address on the Bar- 
gain Coupon below—or by Post Card. 
By return mail I will give you a special 
personal bargain price on my famous 
RAPID Fireless Cooker. This is the 
Biggest Bargain Price Announce- 
ment I am making this season. 


No woman can get along without a fireless 
cooker today and keep house on a money-saving 
basis. This fact is demonstrated in the schools by 

Domestic Science teachers. It is found true in hundreds 
of thousands of homes where meals are regularly prepared 
in fireless cookers. It is urged in special articles in the lead- 
ing magazinesand newspapers. The gas companies are down on 
fireless cookers. Why? Because of the enormous saving in gas 
consumption. The food supply men keep quiet about fireless cooking. 
Why? Because the folks who cook by fireless don’t have to buy 
the expensive and choice cuts of meat and costly fowl. Read the 
Delineator Magazine, the Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
the Pictorial Review and other notable magazines publishing articles on fireless cooking. 
They point out to their readers that the fireless cooker pays for itself in the tremen- 
dous saving in the annual coal bill and gas bill, besides the important saving in your 
own labor and time and the reduced meat and grocery bills. On top of all this yy 
actual money saving is the vast improvement in the taste, digestibility and ae. 
nutriment of fireless cooked foods. \ ag 








‘‘T Personally Guarantee 
Your Money Back If Not 
Satisfied’’— 


Wm. Campbell, Pres. 






The 
RAPID 
Fireless Cooker 
is soundly made of 
aluminum and steel abso- : ss 
_lutely fire proof. One Rapid will last any family a life- 
_ time—used constantly to cook three mealsaday. There 
is nothing about it torust, warp or wearout. Itissteam- 
proof and rust-proof. There are no ledges, valves, locks or 

patented complications. The Rapid is the simplest cooker as 

well as the most practical tomake. Splendidly equipped with 
extra size cooking outfit of the well-known ‘‘ WEAR-EVER”’ 
Aluminum cooking utensils made to our order without seams or 
ledges so as to bethe easiest cleaned utensils the housewifecan have. 

Also a special cake and pie rack —all free—nothing extra to buy. 

Heavy aluminum sheets form the lining of allcooking compartments 

and covers—pure aluminum which cannot rust or corrode. Alumi- 
num transmits the heat from the bottom of the utensil up the sides 

and overthe top so that the contents receive the cooking heat uniformly 
from all sides—hence the extra speed in cooking witha RAPID. 


The RAPID 


Fireless Cooker 
S| 







No other cooker has won more fame than the RAPID. No other cooker 
is more favorably known throughout America and Europe or more strongly 
recommended from housewife to housewife. Low factory price and perfect 
cooking results make people choose the Rapid. 160,000 are in use today. 
Why pay more than the factory price? You can’t add a single im- 
provement to the Rapid that will make it do better work. And on top 
of the regular low direct factory price Iam having this month this . Pee 
Bargain Sale to give you a chance to get your cooker at a price lower 
than you expected to pay. I can save you enough money on your 
cooker to make it an object for you to write me today. And I 
offer you the most standard, clean-built, durable cooker .* 
possible to buy. This is the tenth season the Rapid has j \ 
demonstrated its great usefulness and economy in the j 
American home. Whether you have decided to have a 
Rapid this month or not, please do not hesitate to write 














































Delivered Direct From Factory 


On My Strict 


Money- 
Back 


Offer 


For your home in the 
country, farm, ranch, 
cabin or camp, the 
Rapid Fireless Cooker 
is the logical and 
economy cook-stove. 
A camp fire to heat 
the radiators and 
the Rapid alone 
will cook a big 
dinner perfect- 
ly — cook it 

‘ a . 
\ while you 
\ are gone 
motoring, 
fishing or 
golfing. 


for my special Bargain Sale price and my new Home 
Science Book of ways and means to cook better 
food for less money with practically no waste. 


Mail My Special 
Bargain Coupon 


Today 


Fireless Cooker. 


Name 


Address -- 


Town 


This 
1914 
ff FREE 


Home 
Science 


Book 


Learn how to bake—and 
brown—meats, ‘vegetables, des- 
serts—everything a crisp, de- 
licious brown ‘‘by  Fireless.”’ 
How to fry, boil, stew, roast— 
all inside the cooker—one oper- 
ation. Odors and heat cannot 
escape. The kitchen keeps sweet 
and cool in summer. The Rapid 
is sanitary, compact, conven- 
ient—special casters to roll 
under table out of way. 


This Book Tells How 
To Cut Down Meat, 
Grocery and Gas Bills 


Shows letters of scores of customers 
telling how the Rapid has cut down 
their gas bills. It takes 4 hours to boil 
ham—only 30 minutes with the Rapid. 
3 hours for roast beef—only 15 minutes 
with the Rapid. No watching or care. 
Food cannot burn, spoil or waste. 
boon in preserving time and such an 
improvement in taste of all preserves. 
Gives more time and leisure to every 
woman—freedom from the hot kitchen 
work that undermines health and 
temper. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Fill out and mail the BARGAIN 
COUPON. Let me send this wonderful 
book with 150 money-saving recipes. 
Every woman needs it and my special 
sale price. This book has full page 
photographs of cooking ‘‘by Fireless.”’ 
Tells how to put up your supply of fruits 
and vegetables for next season for 3 or 4 
cents a can instead of paying the grocer 
10 to 35 cents. How to cut gas burning 
from hours to minutes. If after 30 days’ 
home trial you don’t wish to keep the 
Rapid, I take it back, pay freight going 
and coming and refund your money 
without argument. 


Fill in and Mail This 
BARGAIN COUPON 








Today—Put Your Name Here 


Wm. Campbell, Pres., William Campbell Co. 
173 Addison Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Send me at once your special bargain Factory Price on the Rapid 
Also send without charge and postpaid, your 
Home Science and Recipe Book. ; 
cooker—simply want the Bargain Price and Free Home Science Book. 


Iam under no obligation to buy a 


Slate 


Use This Coupon or Send a Post Card —William Campbell Co., 173 Addison St., Detroit, Michigan 

















The Princess Grand 


In the art centers of the country, 


where fine grands are appreciated, this 
piano has endeared itself to 
the musical public. In tone-quality, de- 
Sign and finish it has set a standard for 
catalogue just out 
“*Princess 
and all our uprights, grands, 


attractive 


Our new 
and describes the 


its type. 
pictures 
Grand”’ 

and player-pianos. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Owe their distinguished reputation to our un- 
varying policy of building but one quality— 
In 400 Educational Institutions and 
over 55,000 discriminating homes they are 
demonstrating the satisfaction and economy 


the best. 


of owning a piano of the highest class. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can 
buy from our factory as safely and advantageously as if 
e make expert selection, prepay 
freight and ship on trial, in your sige in_ any State in 
pianos in ex- 
change. Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue 
and valuable information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


you lived nearby. 


the Union. Liberal a’ 


lowance for ol 





° 
{ Fill out and send this coupon to 





117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


formation to buyers. 








Name 
ln Address 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable in- 








Like a clean chia dish 





Superb Porcelain Lined —the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with 
paint orenamel. I will mail you—free—a sample 
of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you 
the difference. You can’t scratch it even with a knife. 
t’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet and 
clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
Can be arranged for outside icing and water cooler. 


Style shown is No. 4, in me d oak 
case. Size, 35x21x45 . . $35.00 


50 Styles — $15 up — F — Paid 


To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send 
for catalog today. Money returned if you are not 
perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcelain and 
I'll mail my booklet ‘‘ Care of Refrigerators.’" Every 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 


C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1) 



















For Slender Women 


lines. 


fortable. 
At best stores 
or prepaid for 


$1. Give bust on - 
= brassiére and figure 
PATENTED é : 
meneure. builder. Holds its shape 
ta perfectly from one washing to another. 
Ruffles draw out flat to lo under. 


430 Look for this label on every garment. 
THE SHIRR -RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring Street, LIMA, OHIO 


, A Dainty Garment 


An exquisite bit of lingerie 
that fills all hollow places 
and gives beautiful, artistic 


eZ Kuffle 


Gives to the outer 
garment a perfect fit, 
producing a beautiful 
contour and natural 
flowingcurveswithout 
suggesting its presence. 
Light, sanitary, com- 
Closed high 
across back, forming 
ideal corset cover, 








QUALITY 


Direct to You 





Send 25c for handsome illustrated Portfolio 

of high grade furniture. Money refunded if 
FURNITURE not pleased. QUALITY FURNITURE CoO. 
331 Quality Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


References: Dun's, Bradstreet’s, Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids 
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Design No. 8244 in Three Distinctly Different Developments 


LIKE the design, but it’s similar toso many 
dresses—not exactly common, you know; 
just sort of monotonous.” 

How often one hears that remark and how 
many times one utters it one’s self! Yet few 
women realize that it is the simplest of matters 
to overcome an objection of this sort. A great 
deal of ingenuity, time and skill with the needle 
are not required to give to a costume the ap- 
parently insignificant but really distinctive 
touch that will make it wholly different from a 
thousand frocks of exactly the same design. 

To illustrate, let us con- 


of the lace appliqué extending from the sleeve 
end to the shoulder. The chemisette is of white 
chiffon and the separate collar is of white lace. 
Instead of the appliqué you might use hand 
embroidery, while hemstitched chiffon could 
be substituted for the lace. 

Another and distinctly different development 
for afternoon wear is shown in the single figure 
below. Shaped bands of contrasting “material 
add a touch of color, while buttons and simu- 
lated buttonholes of braid relieve these bands of 
plainness. The chemisette, collar and cuffs are 
of chiffon, and a lace frill 
softens the outline of the 





sider the costumes shown 
on this page. Here are | 
four distinctly different 
dresses made from the 
same pattern. 

On the left of the top 
group is pictured a dress 
prac tically devoid of trim- 
ming. The chemisette 
and cuff frills and the but- 
tons have been used sim- 
ply to relieve it of absolute 
severity. It suggests an 
appropriate dress for shop- 
ping or morning wear- 
one would describe it as a 
decidedly “practical”’ 
frock. 


fi. right-hand figure 
shows how easily such 
a frock may be made to | 
take on an appearance of 
distinction. Let us see 
what hasbrought about the 
change. Bretelles, girdle 
and sleeve bands of plaid 
silk, and collar and cuffs of 
hemstitched batiste have 
transformed it froma plain 
frock into a dress smart 
enough—with just suffi- 
cient dressiness— for after- 
noon wear. Anadjustable 
trimming of this sort really 
makes one dress answer 
the purpose of two. In- 
stead of plaidsilk a striped, 
plaid or figured ribbon 
could be employed—the 
idea readily suggests any 
number of developments. 

The center figure at the 
top shows a still more com- 








| blouse opening. Plaid silk 
could be used for the 
bands with effectiveness, 
or a pliable braid might 
be substituted in their 
place. 


I RETELLES, revers, 

tunic,bands—all of the 
trimmings shown—are in- 
cluded in the pattern for 
this design,so that any one 
of the illustrations may be 
readily copied. This idea 
is one that is equally ap- 
plicable to a ready-to-wear 
dress. It suggests what 
may be done with many of 
the dresses offered in the 
shops devoted to ready- 
to-wear costumes— how 
they may be made to suit 
one’s individuality. And 
that is the point to be 
borne in mind in deciding 
upon the development of 
this pattern. 

f you do not care for 
any of the trimming ideas 
shown perhaps you would 
like a trimming of braid or 
embroidery banding. If 
the former, select a narrow 
braiding transfer pattern 
and outline the closing 
edges and the drop- shoul- 
der ends. Select collar 
and cuffs of different out- 
line from those illustrated 
here, and trim their edges 
with a varicolored cross- 
stitch embroidery. An- 
otherindividualizingtouch 








plete transformation. It is 
the same design fashioned 
in a way to make it appropriate for formal 
afternoon or church wear or for informal 
evening wear. What has been done? To 
begin with, a short tunic of lace has been 
added. This tunic extends from under the 
side-front closing around the back and is 
fastened to the end of a deep crush girdle. An 
appliqué of lace trims the center front of the 
skirt. As for the blouse, a few trimming 
touches have made it quite as dressy as the 
skirt. There are soft draped revers of lace, a 
lace frill edging the short sleeves, and a touch 


could be added to the 
design by wearing it—ex- 
actly as shown in the upper left-hand figure— 
over a separate vest of brocade or figured silk. 
If a plain linen is selected for the costume a 
vest of figured cretonne would be effective. 

A little thought, a consideration of one’s 
individuality and requirements, an avoidance 
of selecting the commonplace in trimmings, 
materials and accessories—in short, a little 
effort in the direction of distinctive difference 
will transform this or any other design so 
decidedly that you would not think it was the 
same dress. 





| 

| 

| . 

| inches bust measure. 
| 


ments carefully. 


| The Ladies’ Home 





P TTERN (including Guide-Chart) for the | 
design shown on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents, post-free. 
tainable in five sizes: 
The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelope. Be 
Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and bust measure, and 

inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
Journal, 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The design is ob- 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


sure to take measure- 


Independence 
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HE good service of Utica 
Sheets to three gener- 
ations of particular house- 
wives makes them the 
_ choice of a fourth generation 





Sheets and 
| Pillow Cases 


Established 1848 


| | Times change but “Utica” remains a standard 


: UBBING and wringing 

and ironing—a sheet has a 

_ pretty hard time of it. There 

'. 1s a reason for making sheets 

and pillow cases as good as 
the “Utica” Brand, 


i Sold by leading stores everywhere 


“Mohawk" Brand is a good 
i sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica” 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
‘Cotton Mills 


Utica. NY 
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| Wz Sectional Bookcases 
— Serviceable, Economical, Handsome 


Preparatory to housecleaning 
we urge a perusal of Catalog**H,’’ 
containing many suggestions for 
the rearrangement of your books. 
@& This Handsome 
Solid Oak Bookcase 
Willgiv eyoulasting, satisfyin gserv 
ice. Room for 96 inches of books, J 


upto 12 %incheshigh. 


Dust tight, easily ac- 
cessible. Metal- Freig 


Drawer optional. Aad $ a0. 
sections as needed 

At sae, z 
framed glass doors. (See sot) 


8 Feet Book Space 
and Roomy Drawer 





or Weathered finish. Top 2: 


14x 18in. For typewriter, 
Wood top on strong metal 


Catalog ‘* F’ * shows 
help’ ful Booklet ‘‘Filing 
Suggestions’’—also free. 





bookcaseand desk in Eastern 
and Central States. Consist- 
ent prices inWest and South. 
4, Manufac- 

clr a 
The Wee turing Co. 
ae St.,Monroe,Mich. 
wYorkOfic 





Sf els Filing Desks 


of filing drawers. Your choice of 10 
kinds of drawers for filing all kinds 
of business papers, cards, etc., ar- 
: ranged fo suit your needs. Made 
$i single and double pedestals. All Solid Oak, Golden, Natural 
2 

< 





Let us tell you more about this ‘ ‘Complete Office On Legs.’’ 


shown attach < 
ff eee Swinging Desk Stand 32"2"°"4<4"°0e% 


Swings or locks. By Parcel Post anywhere in U. 

FREE—Bookcase Catalog ‘* 
ing g Door, Sti and ard and Mission Bookcases. Office Equipment 
ling device and office om Get 


NOTE:—Freight paid on : 


tad 75 Fe AnSt. $23007" 


aredesks A/25 choice 


Drawers on roller bearings. 


books, etc. Does not vibrate. 


frame, Black E oe ag $30 


H’’—shows Rec eding | it Slid- 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE 


The Cheapest Way to Get a 


only way Kalamazoo Stoves 
are sold. Getthe Kalamazoo 
book of 400 stoves and 
make your own 
choice. 












In 250,000delighted homes Kalamazoo 
rangesare 
cooking a pleasure and results a pride. 


Write for Catalog No. 306 


We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves and Furnaces. 
We have three catalogues—please ask for the one you want. 


PNG KeN eV Wey A oe 


weaacea: Direct to You’ he 








is bydealing 
Stove isbyseatin 


with 








4 
Cash 


or Take 
Your Time — 
30 Days’ FREE 
Trial—Save $5 to $40! 





praised 3times aday. They make 


co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


toves 














$2. 75 buys this 


—— thick,wide 


Ostrich Plume 


All Charges prepaid 
Style No. 1212. This 
fine full feather from 
male stock is 17!2 inches 
long, 7'4 inches wide. 
Comesin black, white, or 
any solid color. Direct 
from maker to you, all 
charges prepaid, for only 
$2.75. Money back ifnot 
satisfied. Order today. 
FREE 22° Cat- 

alog No. 50. 
Write usand save money. 
Royal Flower & Feather Co. 

427A Ludlow Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Wy graved Calling 














100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
Each add'125, 55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 


Cards,$1. Write for samples and cor- 


rect forms. Royal Engraving Co.,17 8. 9th St., Phila., Pa, 
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None Can Compare | 


Onyx Ware 


“The World’s Best Enamel Ware” 


Stands Most Abuse 
Best for Every Use 


Don’t confuse ‘‘Onyx”’ with the cheap 
bargain counter enamel wares. ‘‘Onyx”’ 
is as far removed from other wares as 
black is from white. 


With ordinary care Onyx Ware is practi- 
cally everlasting and free from chipping, dent- 
ing, cracking, scaling, rusting and corroding. 
The three hard enamel coatings with which 
it is treated adhere firmly to the metal base, 
thus forming one piece. 

You will save time, labor and money if Onyx 
Ware is in your kitchen. Over 250 styles and 
sizes to select from — sauce pans and stew pans 
with lock cover, tea kettles with large covers 
and new style welded handles. 

The genuine Onyx Ware is for sale by leading 
dealers. 

Our large 48-page Free ‘‘Kitchen Wisdom” 
booklet will interest you. Write for it today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
13 Beach St. Terre Haute, Ind. 

















































Always Keep 
Sani-Flush on hand 


and you'll be rid of your most dis- 
agreeable household task. Sani- 
Flush cleans closet bowls like new 
without a brush, without using your 
hands. It won’t hurt the plumb- 
ing connections, won’t craze the 
bowl. Acts quickly, surely, easily. 


Sani-Flush 


will keep the toilet clean. Just sprinkle 
a little into the water every morning and 
your bathroom will always be sanitary 
and odorless. No, there isn’t anything 
like Sani-Flush and it isn’t a common 
scrubbing powder—just meant to do one 
thing and doit well. Your dealer probably 
has Sani-Flush. If not, send us twenty- 
five cents (30c in Canada), using the 
coupon below, and we'll send it to you 
postpaid, arranging for yourfuture supply. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 


— cron 
Os 660 Walnut Street, 
~~ Canton, Ohio. 













































































































The Hygienic Products Co., 660 Walnut St., 
Canton, O. For enclosed 25c and the name of my 
dealer please send me full-size can of Sani-Flush. 











Name 






Address 
Dealer’s 
Name 



































enus herself 


might stench rece 
for the first 
Gossard titting 






I So Well Does 
She Express 


lhe New Freedom 


in Womens Dress 


Exemplified by Gossard Front-Lacing Corsets 





ND what a freedom it is. Every garment worn by women 
has been affected and radically changed. Improvement in 
corsets has been none the less remarkable. 


Ten years ago, when we offered the first, original Gossard 
front-lacing corset to women, its reception was cold, distant 
and formal; but today—what a change!’ 


From every civilized country we hear and read the same request: 
“Send us more Gossard Corsets.” Front-lacing corsets are de- 
manded everywhere. It is natural for us to glory in the new 
freedom, because Gossard Corsets are a part of it. 


At this time further emphasis is given to Gossard Corsets and 
their relation to the new freedom by our— 


Third Semi-Annual 


Gossard Proclamation 
Of Authoritative Corset Styles 


During the week of February 23rd to 28th, the House of Gossard proclaims the 
authoritative corset styles for Spring,1914. This event will be observed in Australia, 
South America, London, Paris, and everywhere in the United States and Canada. 
Many new models are shown — each one typical of the Gossard genius in design- 
ing, and while the schedule of prices has been slightly changed —and lowered — 
the quality, style and exclusive design is emphasized more than ever. 

Gossard Corsets priced at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, $10.00, $12.50, $16.50, and $25.00, 
make possible their exclusive use by all women. Every woman can now afford 
the original front-lacing Gossard Corset. 


In Canada and foreign countries, there is an increase in the 
retail price of all Gossard Corsets, caused by customs duties. 


Wwe arp y/ Look for the advertising of the store selling Gossard Corsets in 


yourcity. If you cannot obtain them, we will supply you direct. 


OSSALU. The f-W- Gassard (0. 


CHICAGO 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 
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§*Vou 
Just 
Know 
She 
Wears 
Silk 
Hostery” 


RS Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


There’s an atmosphere of 
elegance about the woman 
who wears McCallum Silk 
Hosiery that is as unmistak- 
able as it is well bred. 

For beauty of weave, rich- 
ness of fabric and all-around 
satisfaction it is the only 
choice for the woman who 
really cares. 


On sale at the best shops 
everywhere. Send for our hand- 


Q 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1914 

















some booklet, ‘“Through My 


Lady’s Ring.”’ 


McCallum Hosiery Company 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Use it every day 


AILY cleansing of the mouth 

and throat is as vital to good 
health as regular brushing of the 
teeth. Use Listerine freely. It 
purifies the mouth and deodor- 
izes the breath and is exceedingly 
refreshing. Physicians and den- 
tists have recommended Listerine 
for over 30 years. All Druggists. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A dust-proof package that keeps © 
braid or ribbon clean to the last inch. | 


Self.Threading Bodkin 


Fagus 


Silk Lingerie|}_Mercerized 


Ribbon  # LingerieBraid y; 
10 yds. of finest lingerie braid, or 5 yds. /yi 


of fancy silk ribbon; with a flat, gilt <e ; 
bodkin thatis always threaded. 10c 

All stores, or mailed for | Scopes 
Mention | beak or — is 
desired, a or— ite, lil aa 
mr Np light blue. — EE ro - ‘ 

THE F-A MFG. CO. 

4600 N. 18th St., Phila. 
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Catalog Free. 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37. Chicago 


HOW ‘THE SEPARATE 
VEST IS MADE 
By Barth Taylor 








8243 
A Clever Use of Figured Silk 


F ALL the season’s dress accessories none 

has become more popular than the sep- 
arate vest. Appearing first as an adjunct to 
a coat its vogue has since increased through 
various developments, and certainly these 
variations have supplied us with a practical 
accessory for spring days when furs are laid 
aside and coats are worn unbuttoned. 

One of the most attractive developments is 
shown at the top of the column. A wide range 
of fabrics is available for a vest of this type. 
You can use a plain silk, a two-toned brocade 
or one of the bright-figured silks now so popu- 
lar. Thelining should be of white China silk or 
soft batiste. If one hasn’t a great deal of time 
for sewing, the buttons may be merely a trim- 
ming, and hooks and eyes or patent fasteners 
used on the overlap closing. 

It is by no means necessary to remove this 
vest when you lay aside your coat. Worn over 
a white blouse and made of silk to harmonize 
with a separate skirt, it will break the contrast 
between skirt and waist and merge them into 
a complete costume. The attached girdle laps 
from the center-front closing to the point where 
it fastens directly under the left arm. 

Below is shown the back view of the vest 
described, together with illustrations of other 
designs. The draped vest in the center of the 
upper row suggests a use of soft silk. Draped 
vests are shown in the shops with the sus- 
pender and girdle sections made of the same 
material, lined with a firm batiste to give them 
body. It is left to your own choice whether 
the side-front closing be simulated or real. In 
case a Simulated closing is desired the vest may 
be opened in the back, as shown in the picture 
on the left of the top row. Such a vest may be 
worn with your coat or it serves as an effective 
sort of bretelle with a skirt and blouse. 

The draped vest also offers a welcome varia- 
tion to the old-time chemisette. If you decide 
to use it for this purpose the draped portion 
may be fashioned from chiffon, net, malines or 
any soft, sheer fabric, while for the suspenders 
and girdle you can use soft lawn, China silk or 
batiste. 


VERY much plainer type of vest is shown 

in the lower left-hand picture. Some of 
the accessory shops are showing vests of this 
style made from brocade, the light-weight dress 
tapestries and the firm-weave silks, such as 
moiré. Cretonne is another fabric that could 
be effectively and practically employed. Select 
a pattern having a small figure on a colored 
background—one that will not soil easily, and 
will not be too conspicuous. Here again your 
lining should be of some soft silk or cotton fab- 
ric. You will find that a vest of this design offers 
an opportunity for an effective touch of hand 
embroidery, while another attractive finish is an 
edge binding of silk braid of a contrasting color. 





Draped or Plain, 
the Separate Vest 
is a Smart and 
Practical Dress Ac- 
cessory for Early 
Spring Days 





JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

vest designs shown above can be supplied at 
ten cents—the three vests included in one pattern, 
No. 8243. Three sizes are obtainable: 32, 36 
and 40 inches bust measure. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust 
measure desired, and inclosing price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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STYLE. HEALTH AND COMFORT 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE- 


H.& W. Corset. WAISTS 


JEM MATERNITY 


The remarkable success of H. & W. (MARMO) LACINGS 
MATERNITY CORSET WAIST is duc to its giv- ho 
ing such a trim and stylish figure— without the 
slightest endangerment to the well- being of either 
mother or child—throughout the entire wearing 


period. 


ADJUSTABLE 


Scientifically designed to give su pport wherever 
needed, it is soft and pliable with lacings on either 
side, adjustable to the comfort of the wearer. And 
thus, also, it holds the figure stylishly and natu- 


rally after confinement. 


All steels removable. 


Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 


surgical operations. 


In fact, whenever stays are 


desirable but corsets are too unyielding, this 
Waist is unapproachable for comfort and stylish 


lines. 


Made with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers—or sent 


prepaid on receipt of price. 


EVERY H. & W. corSET WAIST HAS A SPECIAL PURPOSE 


It is vitally important that growing girls’ fig- 
ures be moulded properly, and if they are cor- 
seted too early there is a serious risk of impairing 
their health as well as their figures. 


_H. & W. Corset Waists are scientifically de- 
signed and constructed to comfortably support 
the abdomen and bust, straighten the shoulders, 


Babies 


and healthfully train the youthful toward a 
stylish and erect figure. 

They are also invaluable while exercising— 
horseback riding—working in store, office or 
home—convalescing. In short, whenever corsets 
are too inflexible, you may have ev ery ease and 
comfort, and still retain a stylish figure by 
wearing "H. & W. Corset Waists. 


Misses Ladies Convalescing Nursing 















































oe 3 & : ws eae" Il j 
No. 220 No. 548 No. 390 No. 501 
50c $1.00 $1.50 $3.00 
Mlustrated “Booklet sent on request 


H.& W. Co. NEWARK, N.J. 
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THE MEASURE 
OF YOUR BOY 


is the circumference of his ambitions, not 
the number of his years. 


A gentleman engaged a bright-faced boy in con- 


versation. The youngster spoke with happy frank- 
ness until he heard the question, ‘‘How old are 
you?’’ Then, hanging his head shamefacedly, he 


blurted out: 
marked sixteen.”’ 


Here is one of the secrets of boy training: 


‘“*T ain’t but twelve, but my pants are 


A boy looks up to and imitates an age above his own. 
Beyond everything else your boy wishes to be what you 


want him to bbe—a MAN. 
If your boy is unwilling or slow to do some- 


thing you would have him accomplish, your course should 
be to build an air castle that will catch his eye and fill his 
imagination to the exclusion of any alternative action; to win 
his convinced participation in your plans for his activities. 


How you may direct your boy’s desires 


toward activities of your selection is fully explained 1 in our 
booklet, ‘What Shall I Do With My Boy?” a copy of 


which will be sent to you upon request. Your inquiries 


should be addressed to 


Sales Division, Box 213 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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NGRAVED 


The name“ Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso 


ciated lor a generation with the highest — 


Wedding 


VERETT 








ADDEY 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; Senates upon request. Qur 
each additional 100, $2.25 deliv on Wedding Etiquette FREE 
ered anywhere in the United States, Address, 2 Sout 
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EDDING ARDS 


RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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Bewere eof imitations 
4 J e 
This signature 1s your protecto 





| | A package of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
in the cupboard—crisp, fresh, appetizing and 
always ready—you should worry! Why fret 
over what to eat when the question’s so easily 
answered? A moment in the oven before serv- 


ine restores crispness. Your grocer always has 
a fresh supply. 


To prevent disappointment, don’t merely ask for toasted 
corn flakes—say “KELLOGG’S, please’’ and look for 
this signature on the package. 
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